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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. ini 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 
Direct Service Baltimore to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to General Offices, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 












MISSOURI RIVER FREIGHT RATES BREAK AT 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Geographically located to render Distributors 
Distinctive Warehouse and Forwarding Service. 
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L.C.L. Terminal 
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without Insurance 
Cartage % 134c 
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TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, INC. 


CAPITAL $400,000 


MEMBERS AMERICAN W S ASSN., MISSOURI WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN., 
INTERNATIONAL APPLE SHIPPERS ASSN., U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


BOOKLET, FREIGHT RATE DATA UPON REQUEST CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 














Published weekly by Tue Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, I! Entered 2 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1°” 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


OWNED BY 


UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


s\ r ° 4 
“Less Than Carload Freight Service 





THE TEST OF TIME 


Since 1898 the interests now 
affiliated with the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Co. 
have been engaged in less than 
carload transportation. 


For the last 17 years the 
Universal Carloading & Dis- 
tributing Co. has been an ac- 
knowledged leader in the oper- 
ation of consolidated cars for 
the handling of less than car- 
load freight. 


Today, Universal Freight Serv- 
ice is the standard of compari- 
son for this phase of transpor- 
tation, offering the shortest 
possible time in transit at the 
‘lowest possible rates consistent 
with dependable and efficient 
operation. 


cg 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


‘Reduced Freight Rates" 
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... Ideallylocated for Manufac- 
turing Plants, Branch Plants, 


Storage and Distributing 
Warehouses... — 


The Chicago Heights industrial 
district offers the best oppor- 
tunities in the Middle West. 
Land is available at reason- 
able prices, labor condi- 
tions are favorable, and 
transportation service is 
excellent in all direc- 
tions. This district is 
near the coal fields of 
Illinois and Indiana, 

and has an abundance 

of electric power for 

all industrial pur- 

poses. 


Vol. XLIV, Xp 


The Traffic World 


A . ‘ 
ghts, Illimois 


ne Chicago freight rates to and from alj 

parts of the country, as well a; 

Chicago switching district freight 

rates on intra-district traffic, 
Located here is a large tract of 
' land especially suitable for an 
’ airplane factory. 

WW The Chicago Heights Ter- 

: X ANS minal Transfer Railroad, 
SE . 


oe serving 84 industries in this 
TS 


477 
Tan 


district, has direct inter- 


P 1 \\ i) ( og a 
ANN aa ww 4 change connections with 


all railroads entering 
Chicago Heights. 
Through the Chicago 
Heights - Chicago 
switching district it 
interchanges 
freight with all 
railroads reach- 

ing Chicago. 


Have You Received Your Copy? 


P. S. LOTTINVILLE, 
General Agent, 


Chicago Heights Terminal.Transfer R. R. Co., 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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BUFFALO, ROGHESTER AND PITTSBURGH 


RAILWAY COMPANY 














BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
~ 





A 
PITTSBURGH § 
ny 






FREIGHT SERVICE 


Fast, dependable freight service 
furnished between all points. A 
glance at this map suggests the great 
advantages which a merchant or 
manufacturer possesses if he is 
located on the tracks of the Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway, 
which has through traffic arrange- 
ments with all lines, enabling the 
shipper to select whatever route will 
afford him the most satisfactory serv- 
ice or secure such delivery at point of 
destination as may be required by 
the consignee. 



























INDUSTRIAL 


This is an era of industrial development and business expansion. 
If you are considering locating a plant, low cost of raw materials and 
fuel will be a prime factor. Besides these, transportation facilities for 
economic distribution of your products, reliable service and helpful 
cooperation of its agents and officers will be assured if you locate on 
the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway—whose line traverses 
western New York and Pennsylvania, where coal and many raw 
materials are produced. 














E. A. NIEL H. E. HUNTINGTON WM. PUGH 
Traffic Manager Asst. Traffic Manager Asst. General Freight Agent 
Rochester, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Meeting the Needs , 








Cars to and from Eastern and 
Southern connections are handled 
through Proviso Yard via Belt 

ines under their own power. 


- Transfer House - Gantry Crane 
. East Classification Yard . Office Building 
2. Record Building 


core 


Roundhouse and Coaling 
Station 

East Makeup Yard 

. Bellewood Passenger Station 
5. Connection to Belt Lines 
East Receiving Yard 

East Repair Yard 

. Proviso Passenger Station 


necting with 


CHIAMNS 


7. North Repair Yard 


3. Concrete Driveway con- 

e St., en- 

abling trucks to receive and 

deliver direct to platform 

- North Classification Yard 
5. North ocolving Yard 

5. North Makeup Yard 


Proviso Yards~= Chicago 
$16,000,000 Project 


for the handling of through traffic with 
the utmost efficiency has provided for 
the tremendous growth of Chicago and 
its improvements as a _ transportation 
center and railroad terminal. 


The immensity of the improvement can 
be perhaps better visualized by the fol- 
lowing facts: 
Total Area = = - = 1,250 acres 
Track Capacity - - - 26,000 cars 
Through Cars, per day 15,000 cars 


The Proviso Transfer House for less than 
carload freight: 


Area under one roof = «- 2i acres 
Length - - - = «© 1,420 feet 
Width - - - - «= - 720 feet 
Merchandise Cars 


Daily Capacity - - - 700 cars 


A passenger station has also been built 


adjacent to the office building at Proviso 
for the convenience of patrons. 

A modern Icing Plant for perishable 
freight. Modern buildings and equip- 
ment of all kinds to facilitate and expe- 
dite operations. 

The Proviso Yard is particularly well situ- 
ated to serve the East, West, North and 
South as departing and arriving trains 
over the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way move directly to destinations with- 
out necessity of passing through the city 
of Chicago. 

In addition, the following Belt Lines de- 
liver and receive freight at Proviso Yard 
under their own power, insuring contin- 
uous movement and expeditious han- 
dling of all traffic: Indiana Harbor Belt 
R. R., Belt Ry. Company of Chicago, 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal R.R. 


The Chicago &\, 

Western Railway has ¢ 
pleted vast improven, 
to facilitate the hang 
of freight and the yy 
ment of passenger tra, 
These improvement 

only provide for the ny 
of today but anticipate; 


growing requiremen, 
the future. 


The New Hump Yard 
at Proviso 

An electrically operated hump and ci 
cation yard installed at a cost of apf 
mately $750,000 and having the large! 
capacity of any yard of its kind in thev 
is provided for shippers by the Chica" 
North Western Railway at Proviso. — 
It eliminates the old method of flat swil 
ing and substitutesa process that distr! 
and classifies the cars in single operat™ 
59 different tracks in the hump yati 
track capacity is 3,200 cars. The 4 
classification capacity is 4,000 cars. 
By means of the new hump yard, in-™ 
trains can be pushed over the hump’ 
cars cut off and classified into new" 
and started on their way with a salt 
time in operation and an increase "| 
numberof cars that can be handledea"® 
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omorrow—Today! 


“ysl 


Me 
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he New Giant Class «‘H°’? Locomotives 


hese mammoth locomotives are nearly twice as mas- 
yeas any now in service. They are capable of a speed 
eighty-five miles an hour, and with a pulling power 
) per cent greater than the present locomotives, can 
pula mile long freight train. They are equipped with 
tomatic train control. Their immense and flexible 
ower insures smooth starting and easier handling of 
ains, insuring exceptional comfort to the passenger 
nd faster handling of freight. 


he photograph reproduced above splendidly illustrates an 
teresting comparison of the style of locomotives used during 
he transportation era of 1861-1929. The ‘‘Pioneer’’—first 
omotive to run out of Chicago, the giant Class ‘‘E”—the 
ew, Giant Class ‘‘H”’—Zeppelin of the Rails. 


v W 
Industrial Sites 


he territory reached by over ten thousand miles of Chicago 
North Western Railway within Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
in, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
id Wyoming now produces a notable quantity of the manu- 
ctured commodities reaching markets in all directions. 


ne natural resources of these states comprising great water 
wers, coal, iron, lead, zinc, clay, shale, stone and other 
neral deposits, and large tracts of timber lands ‘supplying 
‘st products, are of continued value and further adaptation 
h the growth of industry here. 


Manufacturers and jobbers desiring information regarding 
ailable properties, both vacant land and buildings having 
ks service, will be furnished with particulars of this kind 
en request. Attention will also be given to arranging for such 

uther information in this regard as may be required. 


/ H. W. BEYERS 
Vice President—Traffic 


Ss. F. MILLER 
Freight Traf. Manager 


A. R. GOULD 
Asst. Frt. Traf. Manager 


New Stock Yards at West Chicago 


Tocare for Eastbound stock shipments from dealers in Western 
and Northwestern states. 


A new stock yards; located at West Chicago, representing an 
investment of a quarter of a million dollars in land and an 
equal amount in construction costs is in daily operation. It 
will replace the present yards located at La Fox, Illinois, and 
will eliminate the necessity of unloading cattle and hogs at 
Clinton, Iowa, for feeding purposes. 

The new yards will speed the arrival of Western stock at the 
Union Stock Yards in Chicago or the transfer to Eastern points 
over the belt lines by almost a day. There are 15 covered 
unloading chutes in one building, leading to 16 hog pens and 
16 cattle pens. The chutes are so constructed that both decks 
of a double-decked stock car can be unloaded or reloaded at the 
same time. Sixty cars can be unloaded in one hour, or at the 
rate of one-a-minute. Four barns, 400 feet long and 126 feet 
wide, capable of handling 40,000 sheep are being constructed 
and one is now in service. 


Vv WwW 


More and Faster Passenger Trains 


The Chicago and North Western furnishes the widest range of 
service ever offered with a frequency and convenience that has 
never before been equaled, with a great fleet of splendid trains 
led by the 


Two Finest Trains in the World 


THE CORN KING LIMITED 
CHICAGO-OMAHA-SIOUX CITY 


and 


THE NORTH WESTERN LIMITED 
CHICAGO-ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 


Eighteen daily trains between Chicago and Omaha. 
Six daily trains between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


D. H. HOOPS 
Asst. Frt. Traf. Manager 


R. O. SMALL 
Gen’! Freight Agent—Trafiic 


Vi hicago & North Western Ry. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING IN THE BEST OF THE WEST 
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Mia oracrensiks 
in Kansas City 
reach I5 million 
people from /Kan- 
sas City at less 
transportation 
eost than from any 


other metropolis 
; em. 
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ee 
and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, 4 
course. 


Z 
Z 
F 


Name sentinatiatsiiinncaneecnnte™ 
Kansas City has 212 existing manufacturing aang 
c 


ties—commodities bought in large volume whi 
made profitably here yet which mow areboughtinother Ff) 
markets. “The Book of Kansas City Opportunities” tells 

a fact story and will be sent without obligation. Kindly JOM 
use the coupon. 


Address ——— 
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VISIT VIRGINIA 


T. H. GURNEY 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Richmond, Va. 






When November frosts have made gay patchwork of 


the landscape 
GEORGE COOMBS 
Assistant General Passenger 
Agent 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


... Virginia goes a-hunting! 


Since Indian chieftains showed the early settlers their 
sports-lore, the Old Dominion has been famous for its 
hunting season. Bring your guns for at many a resort 
you can join happy hunting parties in their quest for 
Reynard or for game. Excited dogs, well-trained and 
ready ... blood-tingling breezes ... and frost on the 
pumpkins. 





J. B. EDMUNDS 
General Agent 
Washington, D. C. 


F. E. LANDMEIER 
Western Passenger Agent 
320 North Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 


W. R. RHODES 
General Eastern Passenger 
Agent 
299 Broadway 
New York City 


Come hunter, and for real sport tramp Virginia’s field 
and forest. 





THE €HESEAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
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F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Company 
°A Merchant Marine is essen- 
tial to the future welfare of the 
United States. We need and 
must have great fleets of 
steamers.” 


ROGER BABSON 


Noted Business Lecturer and Writer 


“Ship under the American flag. 
Our Merchant Marine is worthy 


of your support.” 
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The Traffic World 


THIS IS YOUR 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Built and maintained 


FoR YOU 


4 


O meet the gigantic post-war needs of our 

industries there has been built up in the 
United States a new Merchant Marine containing 
a great fleet of speedy, modern freight ships. Sail- 
ing to all parts of the world, these vessels offer 
an unrivaled opportunity for American Business 
to increase its foreign outlets and extend its 
overseas trade. 


Realizing the vital importance of having 
American ships for American goods, many of the 
outstanding business men of the nation, among 
them such leaders as Harvey Firestone, George 
Eastman, F. Edson White and Roger Babson, 
urge you to use these vessels whenever you can 
and to take full advantage of the opportunities 
they offer. 


The hundreds of vessels in the 18 lines owned 
by the United States Shipping Board and those in 
the many lines developed by the Shipping Board 
but now under private ownership provide the 
utmost in safe, speedy and economical freight 
transportation. An added service available to 
users of the Shipping Board lines is found in the 
advice and counsel of their experienced American 
operators. These experts will be glad to help you 
work out any problems pertaining to transporta- 
tion needs. 


Write for full information about ships, rates, 
dates of sailing, etc. 


s 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Vol. XLIv, No, 15 








GEORGE EASTMAN 


Chairman of the Board 
Eastman Kodak Company 
“The splendid services rendered 
by the American Merchant 
Marine deserve the support of 
American business.” 





HARVEY FIRESTONE 


President, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


“We can have a strong Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine only by 
using American-flag ships.” 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 
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yives your distribution problems in England 


tndon, Midland & Scottish Railway of Great Britain 
“THE BEST WAY” 


rt of 


30 Warehouses 
Ten million feet of space 


The cheapest and most con- 
venient form of distribution 
in Great Britain 












EXPORTERS TO ENGLAND 
A distribution plan to meet your needs 


The LMS has a system of zone storage and dis- 
tribution that thoroughly covers the industrial 
areas of Great Britain. 


With a chain of 350 rail-connected warehouses, 
special distribution plans are designed to meet 
the requirements of every type of distributor at 
minimum cost. 


LMS will be pleased to work out a plan to meet 

sad particular needs. Traffic Managers and 
reight Forwarders are invited to address any 

office for full particulars. 

LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. 


(Jas. P. Robertson, Inc.), (Dyson Shipping Co., Inc.), (Oregon Forwarding Co., Inc.) 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 311 California St., 912—Board of Trade Bldg., 



















Chicago, IIl. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Oregon. 
LMS Ry of G.B. LMS Ry. of G. B. 
(Irving H. Heller) (G. E. Baughman & Co.), 

1204 Pierce Bldg., Seaboard Bank Bldg., 

St. Louis, Mo. Norfolk, Virginia. 







or 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B., 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America, 
1 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Britain 
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When Ireight 1S Rolling: 


you need Fivefold 


UMBLING, clattering miles of 
bumping road-bed. Quick starts 

. - jerks . . . sudden stops! The 
freight yards at last. Then over the 
“hump” for switching. More bumps, 
smashes and rough handling. Your 
merchandise gets no“ parlor car” ride 
when you ship by rail! 

And what about your goods? ... 
How many damaged cases? .. . How 
many disgruntled customers? Will 
your goods arrive safely? .. . Will the 
next storm ruin them? Have you 
figured the bill? Have you considered 
the cost of cheap packing? 


When you ship by rail you can’t 
control these things—bumps, crashes 
and rough handling. But you can 
take precautions to safeguard your 
merchandise from the time it leaves 


your shipping room until it lands on 
your customers’ shelves. 

FivefoldProtection*—Good Wooden 
Boxes—assure delivery of your mer- 
chandise in the best possible condi- 
tion. Whether you ship by rail, water 
or truck . . . whether you ship one 
mile or a thousand you will find 
Fivefold Protection* the safest, most 
economical way of packing your goods. 

The Wooden Box Bureau maintains 
a competent staff of packing and 
designing engineers to assist manu- 
facturers with any shipping room 
problem. Their services are given free 
of charge and without obligation on 
your part. If you are confronted with 
any such problems you will find it to 
your advantage to allow one of these 
men to explain the advantages of 
Fivefold Protection*. 


WOODEN BOX BUREAU 


of the National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers 
and of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Vol. XLIV, No. 15 


Protection 


*FIVEFOLD PROTECTION 
Good Wooden Boxes—safeguard 
your merchandise against: 

1. Rough Handling in Transit 

° ntents, 

2. Hidden Damage — 1 abel get 

3. Pilferage 

4. Bad Weather 

5. Disgruntled customers 

Wooden Box Bureau 
111 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Ill. Dept. 5212 


Gentlemen: 


and are interested in learning more 
about the advantages of Fivefold 
Protection*. 
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FREIGHT? 


Soo Line Service 
sets the standard 






Tix direct lines and efficient working 
system of the Soo Line enable it to set the 
standard for speedy and accurate delivery of 







all freight moving through its various chan- 






nels of consignment and transport. 






The special care and close attention 






given shipments by the Soo Line’s great army 






of trained employees assure the shipper that 






even the smallest crate will reach its destina- 
tion in perfect condition. The Soo Line sets 
the pace for safe and reliable freight delivery. 


















To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ 
EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. This document must be delivered to rail- 
road agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


. __ EDMONTON & 
BRITISH COLUMBIA “.\Wetaskiwing 
18 ALB 
Sieg Mela, Voy, “eit £2, 
"0, Che gg 


jasourt © 
wv Glendive 


peten, Mass., 40 Central St. AGENCIES San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market St. 

ce N. Y., 504 Iroquois Bldg. Duluth, Minn., 408 West Superior St. New York, N. Y., 1550 Woolworth St. Paul, Minn., 1112 Merchants Na- 
‘ago, Ill, 1630 Bankers Bldg., Clark Indianapolis, Ind., 480 Merchants Bank Bldg. tional Bank . 

ad Adams. Bldg. Omaha, Neb., 725-26 W. 0. W. Bldg. §§ Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Sppews Falls, Wis. Kansas City, Mo., 723 Walnut St. Passaic, N. J. 0 Bloomfield Ave. Seattle, Wash., 5564 Stuart ar 

Cerazati, O., 709 Traction Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 530 Van Nuys Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., Room 914 Fidelity- Spokane, Wash., 1015 Old Nat'l Bank 
tveland, 0,, 915 Union Trust Bidg. Memphis, Tenn., Porter Bldg: Phila, Trust Bldg. ate 

pels, Tex., 712 8. W. Life Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 68 East Wisconsin Pittsb , Pa., 2041 Oliver . Superior, Wis. 

Beak’ Mich., 2243 First National Ave. Portland, Me., 1012 Chapman Bldg. Tacoma, Wash., 1113 Pacific Ave. 

Grand ag. Minneapolis, Minn., Soo Line Bldg., Portland, Ore., 148-A Broadway Waukesha, Wis. 

a Rapids, Mich., 1001 Grand 5th St. and Marquette Ave. St. Louis, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Winnipeg, Man., 603-604 Lombard 
pids Trust Bldg. Neenah, Wis. Bldg. Bldg. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT CARE OF 800 LINE 
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Southern Pacific 
Plays an Important Part 
in Keeping the Country’s 
Salad Bowl Filled 


ALIFORNIA’S greatest Lettuce producing 

areas are located exclusively on Southern 
Pacific rails. Southern Pacific service keeps this 
important crop moving to nation-wide markets 
with unfailing regularity. 


Lettuce is only one of hundreds of com- 
modities we are equipped to handle. We can 
take care of your business with the same effi- 
Southern Pacifie’s network ciency that marks our handling of lettuce and 


of lines embrace the lush- other erish b fr i 
valleys of the South and p able e ight. 


West offering the finest of jn . eae 
produce used in preparing We have offices in all important cities. Consult 


over 6,500,000 meals annu- 


ally in dining cars, steamer our nearest representative regarding your 


and station restaurants. business. 

ATLANTA CHICAGO-—-FREIGHT DEPT. INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK CITY—FGT.-PASS. SALT LAKE city 

Healey Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Merchants Bank Bldg. 165 Broadway 41 South Main St. 
BALTIMORE cease PASSENGER KANSAS CITY , 

209 Morris Bldg. EPT., 33 West Jackson Railway Exchange Bldg. Vote oy — o St ag rye St. 
BIRMINGHAM cLavalamD MEMPHIS a er Se ore ee 

Woodward Bldg. Hippodrome Bldg. Exchange Bldg. OKLAHOMA CITY ST. LOUIS 
aoerOn DENVER gg ne ary Perrine Bldg. Carleton Bldg. 

Old South Bldg. Boston Bldg. Metropolitan Life Bldg. PHILADELPHIA VANCOUVER, B. c 
BUFFALO DETROIT MEXICO CITY Packard Bld 585 Granville St. 

Ellicott Square Bldg. Majestic Bldg. Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No. 32 8: Dc 
CINCINNATI HAVANA MONTERREY i WASHINGTON, 

Dixie Terminal Manzana de Gomez Edificio Langstroth Southern Bldg 


Southern Pacific 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
tighway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
ers as a Whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
kw and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
wily where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
ymitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
sould pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
uder to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
nn that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
mterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





SHIPPERS AND RAIL REVENUE 


HATEVER may be thought as to immediate danger 
in the situation with respect to the sufficiency of 
railway revenue and whatever may be the tendency of pres- 
it rate cases before the Commission in their bearing on 
alequacy of cariers’ income, there is a point in the letter 
intten by President Johnson, of the Railway Business Asso- 
cation, to President Day, of the National Industrial Traffic 
“agueé, and the chairmen of the regional advisory boards 
“ Traffic World, Nov. 2, page 1094) that seems to have 
“caped the attention of those who received it, if we may 
judge by the reply of Mr. Day. Perhaps that is due to the 
fanderous and involved construction of the letter itself, 
Watch seems, on first reading, merely to hint at possible 
“agers lurking around the corner, without stating frankly 
“tat those dangers are conceived to be and what it is de- 
wed to do about them. 
But the point, as we get it, after more careful reading 
and consideration, is that, though the more thoughtful and 
toad-thinking shippers realize that the revenue of the rail 
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carriers must be adequate if transportation is to be carried 
on to the satisfaction of business, there is no machinery 
among shippers operating to bring this about. In other 
words, the carriers must alone look out for this situation 
and shippers confine their activities to consideration of 
specific cases and, are, therefore, usually found on the side 
opposing the carriers, for the reason that only the shippers 
immediately affected get into a case. This is, perhaps, un- 
avoidable, with organizations like the National Industrial 
Traffic League and the advisory boards refusing to par- 
ticipate in or concern themselves with specific rates, and yet 
the fact remains that, even assuming that the great body 
of shippers realizes that carrier income must not be impaired, 
or even, perhaps, that it ought to be increased, there is no 
way in which this sentiment can make itself effectual in 
actual rate cases. General resolutions are, of course, 
adopted, and there is much generous and liberal talk in 
addresses and elsewhere, but what Mr. Johnson, it seems 
to us, is getting at is the practicability of some working 
method of translating this sentiment into action in support 
of the carriers in actual rate proceedings or in discourage- 
ment of shippers in similar actual or proposed proceedings. 

It seems to us that the idea is good. Cooperation is 
the spirit of the day, and properly so. It is generally recog- 
nized as proper. But language is not the whole of co- 
operation. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the pub- 
lic good, with relation to the condition of the railroads, 
required an increase of ten or twenty per cent in the level 
of freight rates. What machinery have the shippers for 
determining that fact or for getting action if it were de- 
termined? To many it may sound ridiculous even to think 
of shippers believing the rate level should be higher or, 
at least, asking that it be made higher, but, ridiculous or 
not, that, we think, is what Mr. Johnson is getting at— 
and we may add that we agree with him, as we understand 
him, that shippers ought to take both thought and action 
to make certain that the level of rates is high enough to 
give the railroads that which transportation necessity de- 
mands. It is not a question of whether the men who own 
the railroads shall profit, but of whether transportation shall 
be adequate and satisfactory—and it cannot be either if 
sufficient revenue is not earned. 

We think Mr. Johnson might have made his hints of 
trouble for the railroads a little more effective if he had 
referred somewhat to impairments of revenue due to sub- 
sidized competition as well as to rates that may be too low. 
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Following the trend toward diver- 
sification of industry in the cotton 
raising states, many of the most 
progressive farmers of Mississippi 
are now turning their attention 
and resources toward 
poultry raising. 


A large project sponsored 
by the Development De- 
partment of this road has 
started operation at Poul- 
try, Mississippi, where 
10,000 laying fowls will 
be provided for. 


> 





<«- —————— 


a. — 


Climate, soil, and economic facilities 
are all favorable to poultry raising in 
this section. Chickens thrive here and 
have made some heavy laying records. 
Due to the mildness of the winters, 
expensive structures are unnecessary. 
Large markets are easily 
served over the lines of this 
and connecting carriers. 


Poultry raising in Mississippi 
is yet in its infancy. But al- 
ready those catering to the 
needs of this occupation are 
finding here a rich and profit- 
able market —with possibili- 
ties, the surface of which has 
just been scratched. 


Gulf. Mobile &'Nojthern Railroad 
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.. Mothering An Industry. 
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it seems to US that organizations like those he was address- 
ing have a duty, not only to take this situation into 
sosideration in dealing with adequate rail revenue as a 
gens of assuring themselves of the service they desire, 
but to deal with it broadly as a question relating to sound 


ransportation policy. 





RAILWAYS AND THE SEAWAY 

HE latest outgiving by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 

Tidewater Association in boosting the proposed St. 
lawrence ship canal is a pamphlet by Charles P. Craig, 
is executive director, entitled, “Railways and the Seaway.” 
i it the author, as usual, ridicules the arguments of those 
yho are opposing this proposal, both the railroads that be- 
jeve they would be adversely affected and economists who 
tgieve the scheme unsound on public grounds. Indeed, 
te contrives, purposely or otherwise, almost to make it 
spear that the opposition is entirely in the interest of the 
nilroads, which is not the case. 

We wish, in the consideration of this problem, the way 
in which the proposal might affect the railroads could be 
kt out of the equation, except as its influence on rail trans- 
portation may be of public interest. So far as we are 
concerned, we don’t care whether the railroads oppose it 
ot favor it or whether they would be benefited or harmed, 
except, of course, as that benefit or harm may be of im- 
portance from the point of view of the public, in considera- 
tion of sound transportation policies. The railroads, of 
wurse, as all other interests, may be expected to consider 
their own pocketbooks but, so far as the public and govern- 
ment policies are concerned, their arguments should be of 
weight only as they are sound and not in so far as they may 
te special pleading in the interest of stockholders. 

The question is fundamentally not whether, under the 
lan proposed, freight could and would be moved cheaper 
than by rail, but whether such an expenditure of public 
money is justified in order to enable it so to move. Freight 
would and would move cheaper also if the government 
owned or subsidized the railroads but, in that case, the 
question would be whether public taxation to make this 
possible would be sound policy. It is the same with the 
‘. Lawrence or any other proposed seaway from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic. All other questions, such as whether 
ships would use the canal and to what extent, are subordi- 
tate, though they ought, of course, to be answered before 
any such project is undertaken. . 

It is also beside the question whether traffic that would 
nove by this seaway would be taken from the railroads or 
whether such a seaway would increase rail traffic—though, 
our way of thinking, it is the sheerest nonsense to say 
that traffic that moves by waterway, or motor truck, or 
arship, is not traffic that would have been hauled by the 
ralroads if the other means of transportation did not exist. 
Of course, that does not prove that the other means of 
Tansportation are not justified, but the other means ought 
tt to depend on misrepresentation and false logic for 
Justification. Of course, also, not all traffic hauled by other 
‘gencies of transportation is taken from the railroads, for 
wher agencies do certainly, in many cases, create traffic. 


soos ioe The Traffic World 
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But this is far from saying that the railroads would not or 
do not suffer from competitive efforts of this kind. Why 
not look the facts in the face and decide this and other 
questions of the sort with open eyes? 

The question is whether there is a transportation need 
for this canal, whether it would be a public benefit, and, if 
so, whether the means proposed for building and main- 
taining it are warranted. The question is not, except inci- 
dentally, whether the railroads would be helped or hurt. 
May we be pardoned, in this connection, if we remark that 
it is passing strange, however, that no railroad executive 
who has opposed this plan is able to understand that rail 
traffic would not be impaired while the paid executive of 
an association organized for the purpose of putting the 
seaway plan through can see it so plainly? 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads in the first nine months this year had 
a net railway operating income of $960,078,699, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 5.29 per cent on their property 
investment, according to reports filed by the carriers with the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first nine months of 
1928 their net railway operating income was $820,572,952, or 4.59 
per cent on their property investment. 

Property investment, explains the bureau, is the value of 
road and equipment as shown by the books of the railways, 
including materials, supplies and cash. The net railway oper- 
ating income is what is left after the payment of operating ex- 
penses, taxes and equipment rentals, but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the nine months of 1929 
is based on reports from 180 Class I railroads representing a 
total mileage of 241,545 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first nine months in 1929 
totaled $4,775,112,966, compared with $4,541,847,582 for the same 
period last year, or an increase of 5.1 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses for the first nine months of the year amounted to $3,414,- 
375,652, compared with $3,346,368,629 for the same period one 
year ago, or an increase of two per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first nine months of 1929 paid $310,- 
914,371 in taxes, compared with $286,695,003 for the same period 
the year before. For the month of September alone, the tax 
bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $38,635,478, an increase 
of $2,848,869 over the previous year. 

Twelve Class I railroads operated at a loss in the first nine 
months of 1929, of which five were in the Eastern, three in the 
Southern and four in the Western district, 

Net railway operating income by districts for the first nine 
months of 1929, with the percentage of retutrn based on prop- 
erty investment on an annual basis, follows: 








oe ee rere ee $ 39,670,223 5.91% 
Ee rrr 166,943,031 56.11% 
I so. 6 bo 0 c0sgndesecnceeeoes 223,907,731 5.73% 
ices adteses eden sondedade »825, 9.38% 

MS ARINOOE, 6.0 0 ccc ccccvecssccen 498,346,962 5.81% 

Total Southern-District.... ..ccoccceccsceses 100,906,147 4.24% 
DEORE. TID, oo oo 6:0:0:0.00:0:00:000.640000606 111,322,179 4.83% 
COE WEE BIR Sook cc cccscnescssscsess 172,984,548 5.30% 
ci reedseckdesevesenseses 76,518,863 4.72% 

oe are rrr 360,825,590 5.02% 





EE OS ett i SAD Po 960,078,699 5.29 % 


Class I railroads for September had a net operating income 
of $133,898,013, which, for that month, was at the annual rate 
of return of 4.35 per cent on their property investment. In 
September, last year, their net railway operating income was 
$134,491,318, or 4.43 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for September amounted to $566,- 
719,559, compared with $556,915,839 in September, last year, or 
an increase of 1.8 per cent. Operating expenses in September 
totaled $383,349,139, compared with $376,241,043 for the same 
month in 1928, or an increase of 1.9 per cent. 

Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first nine 
months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of $498,- 
346,962, which was at the annual rate of return of 5.81 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same period in 1928 
their net railway operating income was $415,747,813, or 4.92 
per cent on their property investment. Gross operating reve- 
nues of the Class I railroads of the Eastern district for the first 
nine months in 1929 totaled $2,386,395,002, an increase of 6.5 
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per cent above the corresponding period the year before, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,696,926,379, an increase of three 
per cent above the same period in 1928. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district for September had 
a net railway operating income of $65,056,158, compared with 
$61,894,941 in September, 1928. 


Southern District 


Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first nine 
months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of $100,- 
906,147, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.24 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same period in 1928, their 
net railway operating income amounted to $92,245,070, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 3.94 per cent. Gross oper- 
ating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for the first nine months in 1929 amounted to $581,936,016, an 
increase of 1.5 per cent above the same period the year before, 
while operating expenses totaled $437,581,856, a decrease of three 
tenths of one per cent. 

The net railway operating income of the Class I railroads 
in the Southern district in September amounted to $12,416,131, 
while in the same month in 1928 it was $10,999,983, 


Western District 

Class I railroads in the Western district for the first nine 
months in 1929 had a net railway operating income of $360,- 
825,590, which was at the annual rate of return of 5.02 per cent 
on their property investment. For the first nine months in 
1928, the railroads in that district had a net railway operating 
income of $312,580,069, which was at the annual rate of return 
of 4.41 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district for the 
first nine months this year amounted to $1,806,781,948, an in- 
crease of 4.6 per cent over the same period last year, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,279,867,417, an increase of 1.6 per 
cent compared with the first nine months the year before. 

For September, the net railway operating income of the 
Class I railroads in the Western district amounted to $56,425,724. 
The net railway operating income of the same roads in Sep- 
tember, 1928, totaled $61,596,394. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of September 


1929 1928 
Total OPSTALINE TOVENUEB. .06.0c0ccccccecece $ 566,719,559 $ 556,915,839 
Total operating eXpensSes.........ceeeeeees 383,349,139 376,241,043 
- SE reer ere re re 38,635,478 35,786,609 
Net railway operating income............. 133,898,013 134,491,318 
Operating ratio—per cent..............06. 67.64 67.56 
Rate of return on property investment... 4.35% 4.438% 
Nine Months Ended September 30 
Total operating TEVENUEG. ... .......ccce6s0 $4,775,112,966 $4,541,847,582 
Total operating expensSes.........cceereoee 3,414,375,652 3,346,368,629 
IE UG Wiaareuiaid epi e adie wae srewesicteee eee’ 310,914,371 286,695,003 
Net railway operating income............. 960,078,699 820,572,952 
Operating ratio—per cent..............ee6 71.50 73.68 
Rate of return on property investment.... 5.29% 4.59% 


BROOKHART AND LIQUOR 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Railroad valuation and the Gooding long-and-short-haul bill 
were discussed at a “Wall Street dinner’ given for United 
States senators in 1926, at the Willard Hotel, by Walter J. Fahy 
of New York, according to declarations made in the Senate 
November 5, by Senator Brookhart of Iowa, who said he was 
present at the dinner. Silver flasks said to have been filled 
with “Scotch” were available for guests, said the Iowan. 

“Senator Gooding did not take one of those hip flasks, and 
I did not,” said Brookhart. ‘As to whether the other senators 
did, they can answer for themselves.” 

That part of Senator Brookhart’s remarks referring to the 
railroads follows: 


I was seated with Otto Kahn on my right-hand side and with 
E. E. Loomis, of the Morgan Co., on my left-hand side; and, as 
the dinner proceeded, Mr. Kahn brought up the subject of a propo- 
sition I had made in the interstate commerce committee in reference 
to railroad valuation. I have always insisted that there was 
$7,000,000,000 of water injected into railroad values by the Esch- 
Cummins’ railroad law. The market value of their securities was 
less than $12,000,000,000 when it was fixed at $18,900,000,00; and I 
have always insisted that we could squeeze some of that water out, 
even now, by condemnation of the securities for this consolidation 
purpose. Mr. Kahn brought up that subject in reference to my 
action before the interstate commerce committee, and he said to 
me, ‘‘Your plan will not work.’’ He said, “You can not condemn the 
securities in that way for consolidation purposes.” He said, ‘‘The 
courts will look through the mere market value of the securities 
to the value of the property beyond.” I said, ‘‘Well, Mr. Kahn, the 
courts have not done that up to date; and the Supreme Court of 
the United States by unanimous opinion has condemned the secur- 
ities of railroads for the purpose of consolidation. That has already 
been done. But,” I said, “you are a forward looking crowd. You 
have a man out in Iowa fighting me six years off right now. His 
name is Westervelt. He appeared in my town just before I started 
down here, and after demolishing all of my theories about railroads 
and other economic matters, he proceeded to eulogize the New York 
Stock Exchange, and described what a wonderful benefit that was 
to the people of Iowa and of the country in general, because he 
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said it fixed the value of $70,000,000,000 of proper 
the sales on the exchange.” property each yea, by 
Then I said to Mr. Kahn, ‘‘You do sell this stuff on th 
to the people of the country, and take their money at tho, €Xchang: 
but when I propose that we take the same market wae Values 
railroad securities as the basis of making rates, then en ; Of you 
the whole stock-exchange market’’; and that ended the co Tepudiate 
with Mr. Kahn. DVersatioy 
A few minutes later practically the same conversation 
with Mr. Loomis, on my left-hand side. Well, the dinner wo 
but during the course of that dinner Mr. Loomis took his hi Over 
—a beautiful silver hip flask—out of his pocket, and he po 1D flask 
some of that alcoholic stuff. I have had enough experien Ured out 
chemical laboratory to know that it had a heavy content ~y htt 
He poured that in the glass, and then he poured in some alcoho) 
it was too strong to take raw—and he drank that, and Water— 
similar operations went along down around the table. om 
Then the dinner was over, or about that time, and Senator G 
ing and I broke away. Senator Gooding took no hip flask Sent 
Gooding was approached upon a railroad proposition that et 
considering, the long-and-short-haul proposition, similarly as Was 
on these others that I was considering. Was 


We broke away hee 
away, started away together. We started out. The Senator +a 


New Jersey [Mr. Edge] called me back [laughter], and the Sena, 
was talking to this Mr. Loomis, of the Morgan Co., and the Son 
from New Jersey said to me, ‘‘Do you know whom yoy “an 
between here tonight?” I said, ‘Well, I had some suspicion of it" 
He said, “You had Kuhn, Loeb & Co. on your right and you juj 
Morgan & Co. on your left.”” He said, ‘“‘Don’t you think you np 
contaminated just a little?’ I said, “I think not, because | hows 
been vaccinated against all that stuff’? [laughter]; and | guess they 
concluded that my vaccination took, because I was not invited .- 
the next Fahy dinner. : " 

E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley, is to appear 
Monday before the grand jury of the District of Columbia a 
the result of Senator Brookhart’s expose of the “Wall Stree 
Dinner.” In his remarks in the Senate Brookhart describe 
Mr. Loomis as being of the Morgan Company. Mr. Loomis was 
invited to appear before the grand jury by United States Att 
ney Rover “to give such information as you have about the 
alleged use of liquor at the dinner given by Walter J. Fahy 
in December, 1926.” Rover said Loomis had accepted the jp. 
vitation. 

Senator Brookhart appeared before the grand jury Noven. 
ber 6, with reference to the “Wall Street party” he told about 
in the Senate. After his speech in the Senate the senator men. 
tioned W. W. Atterbury as having been present at the dinner 


AGRICULTURE IN STRONGER POSITION 


Most of the important farm products are in relatively strong 
statistical position on account of the lower production and higher 
prices as compared with last year, says the Bureau of Agricul. 
tural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, in its November 
1 report on the agricultural situation. 

Since early summer the prices of practically all groups of 
farm commodities, with the exception of meat animals, have 
increased. The index of thirty items combined is 141 for Sep 
tember, aS compared with 143 in August, 140 in July,.and 13 
in June, the five-year period 1909-14 being used for the base of 
100. The combined index for September last year was ll. 
The index of prices paid by farmers for commodities bought 
is 154 for September, so the index of purchasing power of farm 
products in terms of commodities that farmers buy was 92 0 
that date, the highest point reached this year. 


FARM PRICE INDEX 

At 140 per cent of the pre-war level on October 15, the 
index of the general level of farm prices was 1 point lower 
than on September 15, and 3 points higher than a year 460, 
reports the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Seasonal declines in the farm prices of meat 
animals and lower prices for cotton, corn, barley, wheat, Wodl, 
horses and chickens were partially offset by seasonal advances 
in the farm prices of dairy and poultry products and higher 
prices of oats, rye, hay, fruits and vegetables, cottonseed and 
flaxseed. On October 15, the prices paid to the producers for 
flaxseed were the highest since July, 1920. 

Changes in the indices of prices of farm products, by groups 
of commodities, in the period from September 15 to October 1i, 
were: Meat animals, cotton and cottonseed down 5 poinis, 
grains down 8 points; poultry and poultry products up 16 points; 
fruits and vegetables up 8 points; and dairy products Up - 
points. 

Grain prices on October 15 were 12 points higher than on 
the same date in 1928, fruits and vegetables were up 54 points, 
and poultry and poultry products were 13 points higher. _ 
animal prices were 9 points lower than on October 15, 1928, 
dairy products were down 2 points, and cotton and cottonseé 
down 6 points. 


M. & ST. L. CASE ADVANCED 


The Supreme Court of the United States has advanced No. 
402, United States vs. Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
et al., involving the question of priority of a claim of the gov 
ernment against the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and has set the 


case for oral argument January 6. 
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Nearly all the doors that promised a road 
to réparation after the Commission had refused 


mus 
wanda : bestowal appeared to have been closed when the 
No Help in Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Reparation reversed the decision of the lower court that 


granted a writ of mandamus in the Capital 
Grain and Ralston-Purina cases. However, perhaps not directly, 
the application of Karl Knox Gartner for a mandatory injunc- 
jon in the Southern Transportation case seems like another 
possible door. It is still pending in the court. 

Justice Van Orsdel’s opinion, it is believed, points out to 
Congress that the law on the subject of reparation is harsh, from 
the shipper’s point of view. The law on the subject is the 
yody of the Commission’s decisions. Judge-made law, it might 
ye called, for the benefit of those who think of statutes and laws 
as being synonymous terms. The Commission, of course, does 
not think the reparation law is harsh. In fact, it thinks so 
little, in sense of regard or esteem for it, that it has asked 
congress to relieve it of the duty of making awards of repara- 
jon lest the monetary phase of a case influence its judgment 
as to the rates that should be established for the future. Con- 
sess has ignored the pleas for relief up to this time. The in- 
rence is that that body desires it to award reparation. It 
joes make awards—when it can find no way for avoiding them. 

Shippers, as represented by their lawyers, have long been 
thinking of going to Congress for legislation that will make the 
mle in respect to reparation more definite. Perhaps the deci- 
son in the Capital Grain and Ralston-Purina cases will have 
that effect. Shippers, up to this time, have been able to talk 
on the subject from their point of view, with such force that 
to member of Congress has made it any part of his life work to 
push through legislation relieving the Commission from the duty 
of awarding reparation—at least sometimes. 





An economist might well weep over 
the time frittered away in reading fiction 
murder mysteries, particularly if he were 
interested in a real mystery, as for in- 
stance, Why the New York Central had not performed, as ex- 
pected by Some, in the matter of preparing and presenting a plan 
for the consolidation of railroads with itself as the center. The 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio, when they filed 
their plans and applications many months ago, said the New 
York Central was expected soon to follow their example. They 
aided that then the Pennsylvania would be constrained to 
=" its plan—that is, that it would be forced to show its 
hand, 

Technically, the Pennsylvania has not said a thing. Yet 
there are persons of sound judgment who believe that huge 
milroad of the eastern district has caused things to be done 
that indicate that it thinks there should be at least five systems 
inthe eastern district if the roads needed to make up the fifth 
ae not allowed to fall, permanent)Jy, into its hands. But where 
the New York Central, the one. that, in the opinion of two 
tackers of the four-system plan, would shortly follow them in 
besenting a plan in which it would be the core? It has able 
awyers, able traffic managers, able statisticians, and able engi- 
leers, not all, so far as known, afflicted with writer’s cramp 
and paralyzed vocal cords. 

A horrible suggestion is that its able men have come to the 
conclusion that the consolidation legislation enacted by Con- 
sess in 1920, requiring the making of a “permanent” plan that 
could not be executed unless practically all consented to observe 
ne Was and continues to be a “bust”—a thing that looked well 
but that, thus far, has not shown itself to be much, if any, more 
valuable than a puff ball. Such a conclusion, it is suspected, 
_— Cause busy men to decide that they would not waste time 
ms dlans for consolidation so long as there were so many volun- 
_ in the field and the Commission was willing, every now and 
‘ten, to permit acts of unification less than consolidation. 


Waste of Time on 
Murder Mysteries 





In the old days, the freight traffic 
manager, too often, produced tonnage for 
his railroad by giving rebates. Really, 
however, acquisitions of that sort: were 
mere diversions. That the Illinois Central, 
could for years, has been doing everything it 

think of to increase tonnage along its rails has been 
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well known. It encouraged the man who visioned the carrying 
of strawberries in an ice box and induced Richard Cobden, the 
English free trader, to have a look at the first refrigerator used 
in such service. 

However, that is only one of the things that carrier did to 
help the growers of things along its right of way. H. J. 
Schwietert, the company’s general agricultural agent, recently 
attended a dairy show at Mayfield, Ky., that was the flowering 
of a dairy development in a county that only about a dozen 
years ago felt much down in the mouth because tobacco was 
its main crop and the tobacco business was not good. Mr. 
Schwietert suggested trying the dairy business. At that time 
one of the banks had deposits totaling $225,000, the rest of its 
money being represented by tobacco crop notes that could not 
be paid with any speed. In a dozen years that same bank, due, 
in a large measure, to the introduction of dairy cows into 
Graves county, showed deposits of $2,500,000 with practically 
no frozen assets. As to what Mr. Schwietert saw at that dairy 
show, he said: 


Many cattle of the community show the parentage of the Illinois 
Central bulls that were lent to the farmers as part of this company’s 
promised cooperation in dairy development. 





A favorite Biblical quotation of the late 
“Uncle Joe’ Cannon was to the effect that 
“they waxed fat and kicked.” He said that 
dissatisfaction, as a rule, came not from 
hungry but from well fed people. Were he alive today he prob- 
ably would gather Scott Turner, director of the government’s 
bureau of mines, to his arms for having brought to his atten- 
tion the fact that, in the first twenty-seven years of this century, 
516,273,000 ounces of gold were produced and that that amount 
was more than half of the production since Columbus stubbed 
his toe on a West Indian island in his search for a way to India 
that would enable Europe to avoid the terrible Turk sitting at 
the crossing of the highway leading from Europe to Asia. Since 
Columbus stubbed his toe, Turner has just told the world, the 
production of gold has amounted to 1,003,500,000 ounces. In the 
first twenty-seven years of this century, the production amounted 
to 516,273,000 ounces. 

That fact, it is believed, would enable Cannon to say that 
“they,” the peoples of the world, waxed fat and kicked up the 
fight in which the highly civilized folk of the world became so 
interested in killing each other that they pulled and hauled the 
less civilized into it as aids and assistants. 

Of the total production, Turner, who merely comments on 
figures compiled by Robert A. Ridgway and the staff of the 
buseau of mines, estimates that only 467,000,000 ounces, roughly 
worth $9,340,000,000, exist in the form of monetary stocks. The 
rest, he thinks, has been lost or has been absorbed in other than 
monetary uses. That is to say, if those owing the United States 
for war loans had all the gold money in the world, they would 
be unable to pay their debts in cash on any given day by 
transfer of metal. Also, it might be observed that the United 
States, in the course of the war, contracted debts equal to 
nearly three times the stock of monetary gold in the world. 
Turner says that, if the entire production since the Columbian 
discovery of America were cast into a cube, each of its three 
dimensions would measure only 38.5 feet—the size of a short 
four-story business block in a small city. 


The Why of 
the World War 





In the course of a paper read 
before the section of public utility 
law of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, at Memphis, October 21, Ken- 
neth F. Burgess observed that, if the tendency shown in the 
federal water power act of 1920 was continued, the twilight 
zone between the police power of the states and the commerce 
clause of the Constitution would disappear by virtue of the 
fact that Congress would have occupied the field of public 
utility regulation and thus precluded state action. That act, 
he pointed out, sought to authorize federal regulation over 
intrastate commerce where the states failed to act. He in- 
dicated his thought to be that Congress was showing a tendency 
to enter the field wherein the police power of the states had 
been acting for the regulation of public utilities and that prob- 
ably the federal water power act was the extreme advance. In 
that statute, he pointed out, federal regulation of service, rates, 
and security issues, in one part, was founded on a contract, not 
between the state and the federal government, but between the 
federal government as the owner of a power site, and a third 
party licensed to establish a power plant for the production of 
electricity. In another part federal regulation of service, rates 
and security issues, he observed, was based on the failure of 
the states to create commissions. 

He pointed out three classes of cases in the regulation of 
public utilities: First, intrastate commerce, in which the police 
power of the state is exclusive of congressional action, except 
to prevent interference with interstate commerce; second, inter- 


Police Power-Commerce 
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state commerce relating to matters of local concern, as to which 
the states may regulate up to the time when Congress acts, 
provided no direct burdens are cast on interstate commerce; 
and, third, interstate commerce, national in character, admitting 
only one uniform system or plan of regulation, as to which 
Congress may affirmatively regulate or, if it remains silent, its 
silence will be construed by the courts as a desire that there 
shall be no regulation. 

In connection with the last mentioned class, Mr. Burgess, 
general solicitor of the Burlington, paid a compliment to Henry 
Wolf Bikle, general attorney of the Pennsylvania, his associate 
in many cases, not infrequently on the opposite side, though 
both are counsel for railroads. Mr. Burgess said it had been 
suggested “in a well reasoned article (The Silence of Congress 
(1927) 41 Harvard Law Review 2, p. 200) by an eminent student 
and teacher of constitutional law, Mr. Henry Wolf Bikle, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, that the court decisions show that 
the authorization to regulate commerce (commerce clause) is 
permissive only, and that it is action by Congress or its silence 
in these cases of matters of national concern, which is construed 
as equivalent to action, that inhibits the states.” 

The Couzens bill, S. 6, creating a commission on communica- 
tion and power, according to Mr. Burgess, is important in so far 
as it reflects again the tendency, as new problems arise, to 
assert the necessity of federal regulation under the commerce 
clause, rather than attempt to give validity to police regulations 
by the states that may affect interstate commerce in its national 
aspects or even permit the states to continue to exercise their 
police power as to the local aspects of interstate commerce. The 
water power bill, part of which would be repealed by the com- 
munication and power bill, Mr. Burgess cited as showing the 
tendency to assert that need of federal regulation. 


Postmasters have been instructed by 
the Post Office Departmpent that it is their 
duty to stage an early mailing campaign so 
as to prevent Christmas congestion turning 
into Christmas congealment. Postmasters 
will be expected, says the notice to them, 
to use every medium of publicity—‘‘without expense to the 
Department.” 

The radio, newspapers, trade and organization journals of 
all descriptions, business and civic organizations, theaters, 
motion picture houses, ministers, school teachers, public utilities, 
and large business concerns generally, the postmasters are ad- 
vised, should be brought into activity to spread the campaign for 
early shopping and mailing. Only special delivery letters will 
be delivered on Christmas. For the handling of the big volume 
of mail between 65,000 and 70,000 temporary clerks and between 
2,500 and 3,000 temporary railway mail clerks will have to be 
employed for about ten days.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended October 26 totaled 
1,133,810 cars, as compared with 1,185,510 cars the preceding 
week, and 1,162,974 and 1,112,816 cars in the corresponding 
periods of 1928 and 1927, respectively, according to the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. 

The drop in loading, as compared with the preceding week, 
is attributed to the usual seasonal decline at this period of the 
year. 

Compared with the preceding week, loading of live stock 
and coal showed increases, while loading of grain and grain 
products, coke, forest products, ore, merchandise, L. C. L., and 
miscellaneous freight showed decreases. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended October 
26 roa for the corresponding period of 1928 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,968 and 7,665; live 
stock, 2,764 and 2,974; coal, 52,130 and 50,544; coke, 3,039 and 2,448; 
forest products, 3,824 and 4,214; ore, 4,029 and 5,329; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 74,501 and 74,873; miscellaneous, 100,177 and 112,027; total, 1929, 
246,432; 1928, 260,074; 1927, 245,427. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,004 and 3,781; live 
stock, 2,248 and 2,423; coal, 50,970 and 51,428; coke, 5,594 and 5,579; 
forest products, 3,160 and 3,170; ore, 10,144 and 12,314; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 58,868 and 57,766; miscellaneous, 92,774 and 96,798; total, 1929, 
226,762; 1928, 233,259; 1927, 215,224. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 245 and 253; live 
stock, 371 and 323; coal, 48,116 and 47,192; coke, 504 and 354; forest 
products, 1,364 and 1,593; ore, 114 and 93; merchandise, L. C. L., 7,148 
and 7,985; miscellaneous, 7,173 and 7,331; total, 1929, 65,035; 1928, 
65,124; 1927, 57,808. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,721 and 4,188; live 
stock, 1,921 and 2,152; coal, 26,525 and 27,980; coke, 643 and 440; forest 
products, 20,401 and 21,677; ore, 1,041 and 1,008; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 42,487 and 41,996; miscellaneous, 60,099 and 60,305; total, 1929, 
156,838; 1928, 159,746; 1927, 161,503. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 12,162 and 
16,157; live stock, 10,553 and 99,892; coal, 7,839 and 8,821; coke, 1,564 
and 1,266; forest products, 14,597 and 16,435; ore, 30,359 and 36,349; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 33,547 and 33,471; miscellaneous, 47,479 and 
48,106; total, 1929, 158,100; 1928, 170,487; 1927, 166,327. 


Helping Uncle 
Sam Play His 
Santa Claus Part 





Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,884 and 
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14,276; live stock, 17,337 and_ 16,569; coal, 15,471 and 15 195: 
and 315; forest products, 10,799 and 11,661; ore, 4,034 and 3 ooke, y ae 
chandise, L. C. L., 36,755 and 36,910; miscellaneous, 84,958 4. 23; ‘mer. 
total, 1929, 181,559; 1928, 180,343; 1927, 174,359. woe and Six 
Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,014 ‘ 
live stock, 3,566 and 3,686; coal, 6,954 and 6,528; coke. 17 6, Th 
forest products, 8,460 and 8,860; ore, 507 and 473; merchant," 
C. L., 16,992 and 17,019; miscellaneous, 56,416 and 50,481- tet i 
99,084; 1928, 93,941; 1927, 92,168. ; . + Notal, 1s 
otal, all roads: rain and grain products, 42,9 e a 
live stock, 38,760 and 38,019; coal, 208,005 and 07,6885 one 
and 10,546; forest products, 62,605 and 67,600; ore, 50,238 and 
merchandise, L. C. L., 270,298 and 270,020; miscellaneous, 449 HA 
456,642; total, 1929, 1,133,810; 1928, 1,162,974; 1927, 1,112,816 
, d ; , thi 
Loading of revenue in 1929 compared with the two Previoys vanissi 
years follows: ; . deal 
gain dea 
1929 1928 os eis col 
Four weeks in January............ 3,570,978 3,448,895 3,756 be Roa fe 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,767,758 3,590,742 359 th moss Te 
Five weeks in March............. 4,807,944 47521559 iE of them 2 
FPOUr Weeks in April. ....<.ceccese 3,983,978 3,740,307 3" tor back @ 
POUPr WOGMS Bi BABY <<c0ccccacccone 4,205,709 4,005,155 4 a 99 | 
Five Weeks in JUNC .....6cccccccscvcce 5,260,571 4,924,115 { ern, + 
Four weeks in July.............0- 4,153,220 3,944,041 3 g AL, 
Five weeks in August............ 5,590,853 5,348,407 5 the Richa 
Four weeks in September......... 4,538,575 4,470,541 r non-2 
Four weeks in October............ 4,677,375 4,703,882 ia and 
—_—_-- Saini pon-compe 
WME, Bin cacwdiionewenouswen 44,556,961 42,928,644 ot Newpo 
19771, Nol 
FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS J Mur 
Tons of revenue freight originated and carried in the set. Xo, 20387 
ond quarter of 1929 by groups of commodities, for the United The | 
States as a whole, by Class I railroads, are shown in the foligy. jake & 
ing compilations made from carrier reports by the Bureay tween Ne 
Statistics of the Commission: distant th 
NUMBER OF TONS ORIGINATED bog 
—United States* sreferenti 
I ; . 
Second Quarter 1996 Ove the rates 
Commodity Group 929 1928 1928 The orde 
Products of agriculture........... 20,420,316 19,989,296 431,00 not later 
Animals and products 5,977,417 6,068,654 91.2% rates fro 
Products of mine......... eccces 182,615,042 168,214,355 14,400,687 mates tO | 
Products of forestS................ 26,172,944 24,492,242 1 6807 mm TUES 10 
Manufacturers and miscellaneous. 89,330,377 80,353,959 8,976,414 In th 
is ee rere 9,265,092 9,251,110 13,98 paint th 
A ci caressa iceennnsctiamonnll 333,781,188 308,369,616 25,411 mmm Sorfolle « 
were Un! 
NUMBER OF TONS CARRIED dal. 7 
—United States*— carload 
Increase 
Second Quarter 1929 Over = 
Commodity Group 192 1928 1928 switching 
Products of agriculture........... 44,421,921 42,735,965 1,685,956 other the 
Animals and products............. 11,041,116 11,124,926 783,810 Belt Lin 
ee SO aa 310,354,847 291,307,462  — 19,047,3% Norfolk 
Products of forests............... 51,057,787 48,144,755 2,913,082 “Oro 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.174,565,923 155,824,407 18,741,516 News; t] 
iS ae 16,029,946 15,680,915 349,031 and shot 
ON sc tht cacenturenerdedemnee 607,471,540 564,818,430 42,658,111 2 
*Returns for Illinois Terminal Company not included. were gre 
g 
yDecrease. 7 
merely i 
sitchin: 
TRANSIT PERIOD EXTENSION restrictir 
Chairman Boyd, of the Western Trunk Line Committee, ha — 
filed a sixth section application for permission to make effec arolina 
tive, on one day’s notice, not later than November 15, an & peting ¢ 
tension of the transit period on the accumulated stock of whet ae 
and flour at Twin Cities to November 14, 1930. That extensidl *e c in 
if allowed, will bring the transit period on the accumulation “ St 
in mills and elevators at the Twin Cities to a total of two year an d 
and eleven months. The committee held a hearing on the sub ae 
ject in the Union Station at Chicago October 16. nm 
e 
Portsmo 
DENEEN URGES GRAIN RATE CUT On carle 
Senator Deneen, of Illinois, has asked President Hoover the line. 
request that emergency export rates on wheat to the easter the swi 
seaboard be continued in effect. J Was unj 
“The European market for wheat has now opened up _ ants’ pr 
and it will be necessary for the railroads to extend a redeci® nouth, 
in freight rates to the eastern seaboard to meet the dema at Newy 
abroad for wheat,” said the senator. » and pre 
On shipments that were started prior to September 30 aa Portsmc 
are still in course of transit, the emergency Tates that saa Tequires 
established last summer at the request of President Hove”, tiscrim: 
still in effect; otherwise, the rates expired by limitation In { 
tember 30. Port C¢ 
Sa sean the Coy 
The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, nin ftom 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE = \ = 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always nb f 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. regulati 
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HAMPTON ROADS RELATIONSHIPS 


In three reports in an equal number of titles, written by 
commissioner McManamy, the Commission, by division 2, has 
# in dealt with questions of relationships of rates to Hampton 
os communities. While the reports are distinct there are 
references in them showing that the Commission thought 
eaen as presenting similar questions, having their roots as 
4 hack as Chamber of Commerce of Newport News vs. South- 
wn, 23 1. C. C. 345, and Richmond Chamber of Commerce vs. 
2 4 L, 44 1. C. C. 455, the latter being commonly known as 
ie Richmond switching case, having to do with the absorption 
i non-absorption of switching charges on competitive and 
wncompetitive traffic. The three cases are: No. 20852, City 
i Newport News, Va., VS. Aberdeen & Rockfiesh et al.; No. 
wl, Norfolk-Portsmouth Freight Traffic Commission vs. Same, 
vith which is joined Same vs. A. C. L. et al.; and No. 17483, 
\orflk Port Commission vs. C. & O. et al., with which is joined 
No, 20887, Norfolk Tidewater Terminals, Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. 


The City of Newport News, reached only by the Chesa- 
wake & Ohio, alleged that the class and commodity rates be- 
iween Newport News and points in southern territory more 
jistant than 150 miles from Norfolk, Va., were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the corresponding rates between 
\orfolk and such points, unduly prejudicial to itself and unduly 
peferential of Norfolk. The Commission, in No. 20852, held 
the rates not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial as alleged. 
The order directs the carriers to remove the undue prejudice, 
wt later than January 20, by establishing class and commodity 
ntes from and to the affected territory no higher than the 
ntes to and from Norfolk. 


In the Norfolk-Portsmouth Freight Traffic Commission com- 
jaint the allegation was that switching charges collected at 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., in addition to the line haul rates 
vere unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dial. The specific allegation was that the combinations of the 
carload rates and switching charges between points in the 
wuthern states on the one hand and the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
switching district for receipt from or delivery on the rails of 
other than the line-haul carrier or the Norfolk & Portsmouth 
Ket Line, were relatively unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to 
Norfolk and Portsmouth and unduly preferential of Newport 
News; that certain of the rates were in violation of the long 
ad short haul part of the fourth section, the complainant, 
lowever, disclaiming any allegation that such violation resulted 
vhere the total charges to or from Norfolk and Portsmouth 
vere greater than the total charges to or from Newport News 
uly because of the collection, at Norfolk-Portsmouth of the 
witching charges; and that the practice of the defendants of 
“weed their absorption of switching charges within the 
‘riolk-Portsmouth switching district on traffic to or from 
\arolina and southeastern territories to the charges of com- 
ying carriers while contemporaneously absorbing at Rich- 
! nnd, Va, under the same circumstances and conditions, the 
at extension. Witching charges of both competing and non-competing car- 
iecumulation nets, subjected the Norfolk-Portsmouth switching district to 
of two years ust discrimination, and was unduly prejudicial to the Nor- 


on the sub aa month district and unduly preferential of Rich- 


a. a found that the practice at Norfolk and 
mpeg of the defendants of absorbing switching charges 
t Hoover ti the — traffic only when the switching line competed with 
the easter the ah aul carrier, while refusing to absorb such charges when 
md a line did not compete with the line-haul carrier, 

ed justly discriminatory. It further found that the defend- 
aa a of collecting switching charges at Norfolk-Ports- 
tt New og such charge was contemporaneously in effect 
ab oa News was not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial 
meg where the line-haul rates to and from Norfolk- 
requires th and Newport News were on a parity. The order 
tscrimi l€ carriers to remove the undue prejudice, unjust 
nation and undue preference not later than January 20. 
= — third case, composed of the complaint of the Norfolk 
the — and the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals, Inc., 
ten te mission has found the rate on imported wood pulp, 
Norfolk to Big Island, Va., not unreasonable or unduly 
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rates were unjust and unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to Nor- 
folk and unduly preferential of Newport News. 

The Tidewater Terminals, lessee of the Municipal Piers 
and Army Base piers and appurtenant facilities at Norfolk, is 
engaged in the storage, handling and interchanging of freight. 
It alleged that the failure of the railroads to put into effect and 
apply, in connection with the handling and transshipment of 
interstate, coastwise, intercoastal, and foreign traffic, handled 
through and transshipped through its terminals, through rates 
and charges no higher than the aggregates of such charges 
contemporaneously imposed and applied by the defendants 
through the terminals of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Newport 
News, was unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to Norfolk and 
unduly preferential of Newport News. 

As to the features of the two complaints composing the 
third in the series of cases disposed of in these reports, other 
than the rate on imported wood pulp from Norfolk to Big Island, 
the Commission found rates on import, export, and coastwise 
traffic between Norfolk and points on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, except those from and 
to points more than 150 miles from Newport News. Such rates 
it found unduly prejudicial and preferential to the extent that 
they exceeded the Newport News rates. The prejudice and 
preference are to be removed not later than January 20 by the 
establishment of the parity indicated. 

A further finding was that the failure of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio to absorb the charges of the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals, 
Inc., and to provide for storage in transit at those terminals 
was not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


LUMBER COMBINATION CASE 


A discussion as to when a combination or aggregate-of- 
intermediates rate on lumber lower than the joint rate has 
been shown to be unreasonable is contained in No. 21364, Rock 
Island Sash & Door Works et al. vs. Burlington et al. The 
Commission, by division 4, found unreasonable the rates on lum- 
ber and other articles taking the same rates, from points in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and California to Rock Island, IIL, 
to the extent they exceeded the aggregate of intermediates 
which would have been applicable in the absence of the rates 
charged. 

In July, 1926, the railroads, in compliance with the Com- 
mission’s decision in Burlington Shippers’ Association vs. Santa 
Fe, 107 I. C. C. 198, reduced a group rate, applicable to interior 
Iowa, from 72 to 68 cents. The group rate to points east of the 
Mississippi remained at 72 cents. Later the railroads, other 
than the Burlington, reduced the 72 cent rate applicable to 
Rockford to 68 cents, making it the same as rate to Davenport, 
Ia., across the river from Rockford, on account of competition 
among the manufacturers in the two cities. 

When that was done there was a local rate of 2.5 cents 
from Davenport to Rockford. The Iowa group rate being 68 
cents, the local over the route to Rockford not carrying the 68 
cent rate, being 2.5 cents, the combination over the route tak- 
ing the joint rate of 72 cents to Rockford became 70.5 cents. 

Commissioners Meyer and Eastman said the allegation that 
the 2.5 cent rate was low did not rebut the presumption of un- 
reasonableness inherent in a joint rate 1.5 cents higher than 
the combination. 

Commissioner Woodlock, dissenting, pointed out that the 
earnings on the 68 cent were low, running from 6.2 to 7.8 mills 
per ton-mile, the origin group being large. He said that Rock- 
ford was fully 175 miles farther from the origin group than the 
center of the Iowa group. He asked if those facts did not 
rebut what the Supreme Court of the United States had desig- 
nated as no more than a prima facie presumption of unreason- 
ableness what facts would rebut a presumption. 


ST. PAUL SWITCHING 

Increased switching charges at and between St. Paul and 
South St. Paul have been allowed in I. and S. No. 3285, switch- 
ing at St. Paul, Minn., by St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railway 
Co. The Commission, by division 2, in a report written by 
Commissioner Campbell, has found justified the increased 
charges except on local live stock traffic. The carrier proposed 
to increase a charge of $3.65, applicable on about 90 per cent 
of its traffic, to $5 per car. It proposed to increase another 
charge of $2.70 per car to $3. The Commission found justified 
the proposed $3 charge and said that a reasonable charge on 
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the traffic on which the present charge of $3.65 applied would 
be $4. The finding against the $5 charge, therefore, is without 
prejudice to the substitution of a $4 charge. 

The terminal and bridge company, the report says, operates 
principally between the stock yards and packing houses and 
other industries at South St. Paul, on the one hand, and junc- 
tions with connecting lines in the St. Paul-South St. Paul dis- 
trict, on the other; also between the government barge line 
terminals at St. Paul and the junctions with the railroads. 

About 90 per cent of the traffic, chiefly live stock, to the pack- 
ing houses and the products therefrom, the report says,is assessed 
the $3.65 rate. The other rate, $2.70, is applied on through- 
billed cattle and sheep from the northwest billed to destinations 
beyond the St. Paul-South St. Paul district. The government 
barge line, which according to the report, generally absorbs 
the switching charge of the terminal company, and other users 
of its service, protested and obtained suspension of the sched- 
ules. The line-haul railroads, the report said, did not object 
to the increase on the through-billed freight. 


GROUND COAL RATES 


Bases for making rates on ground or pulverized coal, in 
containers, chiefly paper bags, in official classification and 
western trunk line territories, effective not later than January 
17, have been prescribed in No. 20892, American Radiator Co. 
vs. New York Central et al., and the cases joined with it. The 
Commission, by division 4, in a report written by Commissioner 
Eastman, found the present rates, from Black Rock, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., Rillton, Pa., and other points in 
Pennsylvania to destinations in the territories mentioned un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed, 
in official territory, including Illinois classification territory, 70 
per cent of the contemporaneous sixth class rates and 20 per 
cent of first class in western trunk line territory, minimum 
50,000 pounds. 

This report also embraces No. 20146, Penn Facing Mills 
Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., No. 21526, James B. Clow and 
Sons vs. Lehigh Valley et al., and I. and S. No. 3230, coal, 
ground or pulverized, coke breeze, coke dust and foundry fac- 
ings between points in Illinois and western trunk line terri- 
torities. 

The carriers agreed to allow the decision in respect of 
ground coal in the title case, dispose of the rates on ground 
coal and to withdraw the rates on the other commodities em- 
braced in the suspended schedules. Demands for reparation 
were made in the formal cases but the title complainant, the 
report said, withdrew its request. Reparation was awarded in 
Nos. 20146 and 21526. The complainants were told to file Rule 
V statements. The Commission found the suspended schedules 
not justified, ordered their cancellation and discontinued the 
proceeding. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Cotton Piece Goods 


No. 21085, Maryland Co. vs. Western of Alabama et al., and 
a sub-number, Same vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 4. Dis- 
missed. Rates, cotton piece goods, Cedartown, Ga., and Eufaula 
and Montgomery, Ala., to Luray, Va., not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 


Wheat 


No. 21003, State of North Dakota, doing business as State 
Mill & Elevator Association vs. C. G. W. et al. By division 3. 
Complaint dismissed. Rates charged on wheat, points in Mon- 
tana, milled in transit at Grand Forks, N. D., and the products 
forwarded to Lebanon and Indianapolis, Ind., applicable and not 
unreasonable. Commissioner Porter, dissenting, could not agree 
that the assailed rates were applicable. It was his view that 
the through rate to Harris, Ill., was applicable through opera- 
tion of intermediate rule in tariff naming rates to Harris. 

Sulphuric Acid 

No. 21546, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Rate, sulphuric acid, in tank cars, Wurtland, Ky., to 
Ivorydale, O., unreasonable for the future, but not in the past, to 
the extent it may exceed 15.5 cents. New rate to be established 
not later than January 20. 


Grain 

No. 19967, Valley Grain Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al., 
embracing also No. 20897, Same vs. Southern et al. By division 
4. Rates on grain, Wing, IIll., to Battle Creek, Mich., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., not unreasonable but are and for future will be un- 
duly prejudicial to dealers at Wing and unduly preferential of 
dealers at Fairbury, Forrest and Charlotte, Ill, to the extent 
they exceed or may exceed the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic from Fairbury, Forrest and Charlotte to the 
same destinations. Proof of damage because of violation of section 
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3 not sufficient to warrant an award of reparation. 
grain, Wing, Ill., to Chicago, Ill., for reshipment by lake 

rail, and to St. Louis, Mo., not unreasonable or unduly a 
cial. Order for future effective on or before January 15 _ 
missioner Eastman dissented. a 


Pulverized Slate 


No. 21404, C, M. Bailey’s Sons & Co. vs. Pennsylvania et 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, pulverizeg or the 
slate, Philadelphia, Pa., to Winthrop, Me., not unreasonabie 


Rates on 


Bichromate of Soda 


No. 21265, International Shoe Co. et al. vs. Central of Noy 
Jersey et al. By division 3. Rates, bichromate of sodg = 
loads, Jersey City, N. J., to points in New England, not unrea. 
sonable or unduly prejudicial in the past, but unreasonable fo; 
the future to the extent they may exceed the contemporaneous 
fifth class rates from Jersey City to the same destinations, \ey 
rates are to be established not later than January 20, _ 


Sulphuric Acid 


No. 20906, W. H. Daugherty & Son Refining Co. vs, B. ¢ 9 
By division 3. Rate, sulphuric acid, in tank cars, Cleveland. 0. 
to Petrolia, Pa., not unreasonable in the past, but unreasonable 
for the future to the extent it may exceed 15.5 cents, Ney 
rate to be established not later than January 20. 


Coal at St. Louis 


I. and S. No. 3317, restriction of public team track service 
at Clifton Heights (St. Louis), Mo., on Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
By division 3. Finding of nonjustification as to proposed 
schedules canceling the application of St. Louis, Mo., rates on 
coal from origins in Illinois and Kentucky to respondent’s team. 
track at Clifton Heights, Mo., except on coal from stations and 
mines on its line and from stations and mines on the Missouri 
Illinois on which respondent receives a line haul. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceeding discontinued. 


Lumber 


No. 21476, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 3. Rate on rough lumber, Flora, Ind., to Saginaw, 
Mich., was, is and for the future will be unreasonable to extent 
it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 19 cents. Reparation of 
$59.56, with interest, awarded. Collection of undercharges may 
be waived. Order for future effective on or before January 2), 
1930. 

Cement , 

No. 21958, Sub. No. 1, Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. 
Arkansas Western et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. 
Award of reparation on carload shipments of cement from Ada, 
Okla., to Waldron, Alma, Dyer, Ozark, Dardanelle, Fort Smith 
and Van Buren, Ark., found precluded by Rule III (s) of Rules 
of Practice. 

Cotton Comber Waste 


No. 21693, Edward Rose Co. vs. B. & M. et al. By division 
3. Complainant entitled to reparation, with interest, on finding 
third-class rate charged on L. C. L. shipments of cotton comber 
waste from Lawrence, Mass., to Pawtucket, R. I., moving on and 
after November 9, 1926, inapplicable. Commodity rate of 29 
cents applicable. 


Q. A. & P. CONSTRUCTION 


In Finance No. 7464, construction of line by Quanah, Acme 
& Pacific Railway Co., and Finance No. 7465, Abandonment of 
operation by Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway Co., the Com- 
mission, by division 4, has held the record open to permit the 
Quanah, Aeme & Pacific and the Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railway Co. to resume negotiations looking to the continued 
joint operation of the line of the latter company between Quanah 
and Acme, in Hardeman county, Tex., and arrangement of proper 
service of the plants of the Certain-teed Products Corporation at 
Acme and Agatite, Tex. 

In Finance No. 7464 the Quanah asked authority to extend 
its line from Quanah to Acme, Tex., about 5 miles. In Finance 
No. 7465 it asked authority to abandon operation under trackage 
rights over the Fort Worth & Denver City between Quanah and 
Acme. The applications were filed after the Fort Worth & 
Denver City had served notice that the contract for use of the 
tracks between Acme and Quanah and the use of yard tracks a! 
Acme would be canceled. 


HILL CITY OPERATION ; 

The Commission, by division 4, in a supplemental report 
finance No. 6833, abandonment by Hill City Railway Company, 
has vacated its order in the prior report in this case, 150 I. C. 
C. 159, authorizing the Hill City to abandon its line in Aitkin 
and Itasca counties, Minnesota, about 17.5 miles long and to 
abandon operation over a branch line of the Great Norther. 
Citizens of the affected area have acquired the property 
from Armour & Co. by the payment of $1 and the assumption 
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on of $25,000 of first mortgage bonds issued by the 
“s city, by the Great Northern. The latter has also agreed 
ail duce the rental for the use of the branch line over which 
t0 "I i] City has been operating. 

i rye Commission said that while it was doubtful whether 
ere was sufficient traffic to permit profitable operation of the 
wad it believed the residents of the area served by the Hill 
om should have the opportunity to try operation at their own 


f obligati 


expense. 


WHEELING STOCK CONTROL 


With Commissioner Eastman dissenting, the Commission, 

,. division 4, has authorized the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
oad Company, in Finance No. 7844, to issue a promissory 
jote or notes for not exceeding $20,000,000, to be sold at not 
igs than 98 per cent of par and accrued interest, and to use 
she proceeds to purchase certificates of deposit for Wheeling & 
take Erie Railway Company capital stock. 
The Commission imposed the condition that the Nickel 
plate “shall not, except upon previous authorization by this 
commission, exercise, or attempt to exercise, through its owner- 
hip of said certificates of deposit, or otherwise, any control, 
ther directly or indirectly, over the said Wheeling & Lake 
frie Railway Company, or the affairs of said company.” 

The proposed notes, said the Commission, were to be issued 
for the purpose of procuring funds for purchasing from the 
\Jleghany Corporation certificates of deposit for 76,795 shares 
of prior lien stock, 9,867 shares of preferred stock, and 112,000 
sjares of common stock of the Wheeling. The Nickel Plate 
jas arranged to buy from the Alleghany Corporation the cer- 
tificates of deposit for the shares of the Wheeling mentioned 
for a net total of $19,965,410.86. 

The certificates to be acquired by the Nickel Plate were 
issued by the trustee under a deposit and trust agreement dated 
july 30, 1929, the purpose and terms of which were set forth 
in the Commission’s report in I. C. C. vs. B, & O., 156 I. C. C. 
s7, in connection with divestment by the New York Central, 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Nickel Plate of holdings of 
Wheeling stock. The Nickel Plate has pending an application 
veking authority to acquire control of the Wheeling by pur- 
chase of its capital stock. The Commission said it understood 
the control of the Wheeling would remain in the trustee under 
the trust agreement and that the purchase by the Nickel Plate 
of the certificates of deposit would not constitute an acquisition 
of control of the Wheeling. 

Concurring Commissioner Woodlock said the effect of the 
transaction approved was to lodge in the ownership of the 
Nickel Plate the entire beneficial interest in the stocks of the 
Wheeling formerly owned by the New York Central, Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Nickel Plate. 

“This interest will be lodged in a carrier over which we 
have supervision—a step highly desirable in view of the doubt 
surrounding the degree of control, if any, which we could exer- 
tise over the Alleghany Corporation in this matter,” said Mr. 
Woodlock, and added: i 


Another desirable feature is the fact that no inflation of price 
is involved in the purchase of this interest, the price paid by the 
applicant being the same as that paid by the three original pur- 
chasers of these stocks against whom we proceeded under the Clay- 
ton act. So far as the second fact is concerned, the suggestion that 
the relations between the applicant and the Alleghany Corporation 
are such that at some future time the question of price of purchase 
would not arise because buyer and seller are in effect the same is 
mits face absurd, in view of the obvious fact that the actual own- 
ets of the two companies are not by any means one and the same. 
There is no reason indeed to suppose that any very large proportion 
ot Alleghany Corporation stock is now owned by those who now 
Wn a majority of the applicant’s stock. Over four and one-half 
uillion shares of Alleghany Corporation stock have been sold in 
the market in the last three months. The two companies are in 
‘’w and in fact quite distinct. Are we to suppose that Alleghany 
stockholders who have no interest in the applicant company can be 
teld indefinitely to an obligation to sell their property to someone 
‘le for less than it may be worth at a given time? The transaction 
itre approved is clearly in the public interest, despite the fact that 
it entails the borrowing of money by applicant for three years at 
furrent money rates. It is to be noted that this borrowing in no 
bs burdens railroad rates, nor can it be held to impair to any 
Ppreciable extent the general credit of the applicant. 


Railr' 


Commissioner Eastman, in his dissenting opinion, said that 
the applicant sought authority to incur “a large floating debt 
at a high rate of interest for the purpose of acquiring a bene- 
ficial interest in stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, which is 
low in the hands of a trustee.” 

“What the final disposition of this stock shall be is a highly 
‘ontroversial question which we shall eventually be called upon 
0 decide after public hearings,” said he. “I do not believe 
that it is compatible with the public interest that we should 
at this juncture lend aid to the transfer of the beneficial interest 
this stock to one of the railroads which is keenly desirous 
of controlling the Wheeling & Lake Erie, particularly when such 
ald involves the sanctioning of a large floating debt.” 
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After asserting it was well known that the Nickel Plate and 
the Alleghany Corporation were controlled by the same interests 
and, discussing other phases of the matter, Commissioner East- 
man said the insistence upon payment of cash for the beneficial 
interest suggested that “the real reason for this sale may be 
a desire to repenish the treasury of the Alleghany Corporation 
so that it may be in funds for further stock acquisition.” 

The authorized notes will bear 6 per cent interest and will 
mature three years after date. If they are sold at not less than 
98 per cent of par and accrued interest, the annual cost to 
the Nickel Plate will be approximately 6.746 per cent, according 
to the report. 


PRIVATE CAR ABUSES 


At the instance of affected railroads, the Commission, in 
No. 17757, in the matter of use of private passenger train cars, 
has issued a definite order requiring them to cease and desist, 
on or before January 15, 1930, from doing things condemned as 
being in violation of the interstate commerce act in its report 
dated June 21, 1929. Issuance of the order will make it possible 
for the railroads, if they so decide, to attack the validity of 
the Commission’s conclusions in the matter, in a civil action. 
Unless an order were issued the only way the validity of the 
conclusion could be tested would be for some railroad or rail- 
roads to do something in disregard of the conclusions and the 
Commission to undertake its or their punishment under the 
criminal sections of the interstate commerce act. That, it is 
generally believed, would be an unsatisfactory way to get at 
the law question as to whether the Commission had properly 
construed the statutory provisions it held were being violated 
by the practices of the railroads. 

The order is directed to the member roads of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, which, of course, means practically 
all the railroads in the country. The Commission, when it 
made its report, expressed the thought that no order was neces- 
sary. The railroads that excepted to its conclusions thought 
otherwise. The Commission, ih connection with its order, re- 
stated its conclusions and then made the following order: 


It is ordered, That the carriers named in the list hereinbefore 
referred to and attached hereto, on behalf of which such exceptions 
were filed and argument heard and on whose behalf a waiver of 
further hearing has been expressly made, be, and each of them 
hereby is, notified and required to cease and desist on or before 
January 15, 1930, and thereafter to abstain, from the transportation 
or movement of private passenger train cars, including so-called 
—_ cars, of another carrier free or at other than published tariff 
rates. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7872, application of Panhandle & Santa Fe 
for certificate to construct lines of railroad in Potter, Moore, 
Sherman, Dallam, Hutchinson and Hansford counties, Texas. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf permitted to intervene. 


Finance No. 7817, amended application of Northern Pacific 
for certificate to construct a line of railroad in McCone, Gar- 
field and Petroleum and Fergus counties, Montana. Great North- 
ern and Milwaukee permitted to intervene. 


No. 18554, Wyeth Hardware & Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. 
Alton & Eastern et al. The effective date of the order entered 
in this case on January 15, 1929, as subsequently modified, has 
been postponed indefinitely. 

No. 22275 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3, inclusive), the Procter & 
Gamble Co. et al. vs. Alton & Southern et al. Fels & Co. per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 22562, Chamber of Commerce of Grand Junction, Colo., 
Inc., et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. The Grant-Billingsley 
Fruit Co., the Merchants Produce Co. and Dotson Produce Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 22598, Interstate Amiesite Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. West Process Pavement Co. and Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio permitted to intervene. 

No. 22577, Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Arkansas 
& Louisiana Missouri et al. Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. 
and Arkansas Portland Cement Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7439, application of Great Northern for cer- 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in Klamath county, Oregon, 
and Siskiyou and Modoc counties, California; Finance No. 7440, 
application of Western Pacific for certificate to construct a 
line of railroad in Plumas, Lassen and Modoc counties, Cali- 
fornia, and Finance No. 7781, joint application of Great North- 
ern and Western Pacific for certificate to construct a line of 
railroad between Lookout and Hambone, Calif. Stockton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, city and county of San Francisco, Board of 
Supervisors of Plumas county, Alteras Chamber of Commerce, 
Modoc County Development Board, Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the state of North Dakota, Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of the state of Montana, McCloud River Lumber 
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Company, Gridley Community Club et al., and Adin Grange 
No. 414, et al. permitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13574, bituminous rock be- 
tween southern points. Petition filed by F. L. Speiden, for 
postponement of effective date of equidistant and circuity limi- 
tations set forth in paragraphs Nos. 4 and 5 of supplemental 
Fourth Section Order No. 10027, bituminous rock between south- 
ern points, entered April 25, 1929, in said application denied. 

Fourth Section Application No. 373, salt, from Louisiana 
to southern territory. Petition filed by W. A. Northcutt, W. M. 
McGehee and G. H. Muckley, attorneys, for a further post- 
ponement of effective date shown in the last paragraph of 
Fourth Section Order No. 9478, salt, from Louisiana to southern 
territory, dated February 24, 1927, as postponed by supple- 
mental orders entered therein from time to time, sufficient justi- 
fication not having been shown, has been denied. 

No. 22362, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast et al. New Bedford Chamber of 
Commerce permitted to intervene. 


No. 22131, Horton Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Herman 
Ffingston permitted to intervene. 
No. 22721, Armour & Co. vs. Soo Line et al. Swift & Co. 


permitted to intervene. 

No. 22685, National Association of Chewing Gum Manufac- 
turers and Allied Trades vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., et al. 
Complaint dismissed as to the American Railway Express Co. 

No. 20450, National Steel Barrel Co. vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville et al. The order entered in this proceeding on August 15, 
1929, which was by its terms made effective on November 4, 
1929, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, has been modified so 
that it will become effective on November 15, 1929, upon not 
less than 15 days’ notice instead of said November 4, 1929. 

No. 20133, Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. Atlanta & St. An- 
drews Bay et al. The order entered in this proceeding on Sep- 
tember 16, 1929, which was by its terms made effective on De- 
cember 6, 1929, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, has been 
modified so that it will become effective on January 5, 1930, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead of said December 6, 
1929. 

Finance No. 7826, application of Chicago & North Western 
for certificate to abandon its Rib Falls Line of railroad in Mara- 
thon county, Wis. Hastreiter Bros. permitted to intervene. 


Finance No. 7685, application of Wabash for authortiy to 
acquire control of certain carriers. St. Louis & Hannibal per- 
mitted to intervene. 


Finance No. 7743, application of Great Northern for a cer- 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in Dawson, McCone and 
Garfield counties, Mont. Commercial Club of Town of Fairview, 
Mont., permitted to intervene. 


Finance No. 7835, application of Delaware & Hudson for 
authority to acquire control of certain carriers. Lehigh & Hud- 
son River permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7852, application of Wyoming-Montana for a 
certificate to acquire, construct, and operate under trackage 
rights lines of railroad between Denver, Colo., and Miles City, 
Mont., etc. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Colorado & 
Southern permitted to intervene. 

No. 22450, Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 6901, construction of line of railroad by Atlantic 
& Northwestern. The time prescribed in said certificate and 
order, as extended, within which the Atlantic & Northwestern 
shall commence and complete the construction of the line of 
railroad therein authorized, has been extended to February 1, 
1930, and February 1, 1931, respectively. 

No. 22596, National Slag Co. vs. Atlantic City et al. 
American Cement Corp, permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7844, application of Nickel Plate for authority 
to issue a note or notes. Petition of Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
for leave to intervene herein, denied. 

No. 19644, Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
The order entered in this case on September 12, 1929, which 
was by its terms made effective on December 2, 1929, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice, has been modified so that it will 
become effective on January 2, 1930, on not less than 15 days’ 
notice. 

No. 20462, Colonial Salt Co. et al. vs. Chicago & Erie et al. 
and I. & S. 2976, salt from St. Louis, Mo., and related points to 
Texas. The order entered in No. 20462 on August 15, 1929, 
as subsequently modified so as to become effective on December 
4, 1929, has been further modified so that it will become effective 
on March 15, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead 
of said December 4, 1929, and the order entered in I. & S. 2976, 
on August 15, 1929, as subsequently modified so as to become 
effective on December 9, 1929, upon not less than one day’s 
notice, has been further modified so as to become effective on 
March 19, 1930, upon not less than one day’s notice. 


North 
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No. 19150, All Metal Show Fence Co. et al. vs, Abna 
Western et al. The above-entitled proceeding has been reo 
for further hearing at such time and place as Commission o 
hereafter direct with respect to damages resulting to com re 
ants by reason of the undue prejudice found to have existed in- 
the report therein of April 8, 1929, 153 I. C. C. 501. i 

No. 21630, American Tar Products Co. vs. Atlanta Birmi 
ham & Coast et al. Complainant’s petition for leave ‘to amend 
complaint herein to specifically allege violation of Section rrp 
act in respect of intrastate rates in Florida granted, . 

No. 22577, Dewey Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Arkansas 
Louisiana Missouri et al. Lehigh Portland Cement Co, o¢ 7; 
mingham, Ala., and Lehigh Portland Cement Co. of Iola Kan 
permitted to intervene. —— 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 19480, Inland Waterways Corp., operating Mississippi. 
Warrior Service, et al. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. Inter. 
vener, Savannah & Atlanta, asks for a formal order in this cage 

No, 17669 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 3, inclusive), Strauss & Adler ys 
Santa Fe et al. New York Central and Pennsylvania, defen. 
ants herein, ask for reargument and reconsideration. 

No. 19720, Campbell Dairy Products Co. vs. Erie et al. pp. 
fendants ask for reconsideration and/or rehearing. 

No. 15270, A. Spates Brady vs. Baltimore & Ohio and Wes. 
ern Maryland. Defendants ask for reargument and/or regop. 
sideration based upon the contrary holding and order of the 
Commission made subsequently to its report and order on fyr. 
ther hearing herein, in precisely parallel case of Victor-Ameri. 
can Fuel Co. et al. vs. Denver & Salt Lake et al., 155 I. ©. ¢, 34. 

I. and S. 3273, in the matter of proposed increase in re. 
ciprocal switching charges at South Bend, Ind. Respondent 
asks for rehearing and for postponement of effective date of 
order. 

No. 16116, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa 
Fe et al.; No. 16392, H. D. Conkey & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al, 
and No. 16563, National Fire Proofing Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Kankakee Tile & Brick Co., Eastern Illinois Clay Co, 
St. Anne Brick & Tile Co. ask for reopening and rehearing of 
these cases. 

No. 9200, railway mail pay. The Chicago, Springfield & 
St. Louis asks for a finding that it is a separately operated rail. 
road of less than one hundred miles in length, and the Jackson- 
ville & Havana also for a finding that it is a separately op 
erated railroad of less than fifty miles in length, within the 
meaning of the order of the Commission of July 10, 1928, 144 
I. C. C. 675, and that the Commission enter such other further 
order or orders as it may consider proper in the premises. 

No. 16099, Milne Lumber Co. vs. Illinois Central et al., No. 
20085, Miller Lumber Co. vs. New York Central, and No. 16912, 
Milne Lumber Co. vs. Detroit & Toledo Shore Line et al, Com- 
plainant, in each instance, asks for reopening of proceeding for 
reconsideration of record. 

No. 18058, United States Potters’ Association vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. United States Potters’ Association 
asks for rehearing and reconsideration. 

No, 21117, Mississippi Valley Farm Equipment Association 
et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. Complainants ask for re 
opening and reconsideration on record as made, and for con 
solidation with No. 17330, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Arkan- 
sas Valley Interurban et al., and consolidated cases. 

No. 20927, Crenshaw Brothers Produce Co., Inc. vs. Sea 
board Air Line et al. Defendants ask for reopening and reargu- 
ment. 

No. 21190, Valentine & Co. vs. Lehigh Valley. Complainant 
asks for reopening therein and reconsideration by the full Com 
mission, on record as made. 

No. 17579 (and Sub. 1), Ruggles & Rademaker vs. Akrou, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. and No. 17968, American Salt Co. 
et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. Complainants 
No. 17968, ask for reconsideration by entire Commission. 

No. I. & S. 3331, brick and related articles from Ohio and 
West Virginia points to Pittsburg, Pa., and points taking same 
rates. Respondent herein asks the Commission to strike from 
its files the brief filed in behalf of Ohio Valley Clay Co. and 
Crescent Brick Co., protestants. _—_ 

I. and S. 3333, iron and steel articles from Chicago district 
to Milwaukee and contiguous points. Milwaukee Iron and Steel 
Committee, Milwaukee Association of Commerce, Association of 
Commerce at Racine and Kenosha Chamber of Commerce ask 
the Commission to strike from the record those portions of pro 
testants’ brief affected by irregularities. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





WESTERN HORSE AND MULE RATES 


Revision of rates on horses, mules, burros, and asses has 
peen recommended by Examiner Robert S. Simons in No. 12358, 
texas Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, Abilene & Southern et al,, and the cases joined with it, 
wllectively known as Western Horse and Mule Rates, on the 
ysis of a scale that is 115 per cent of the fat cattle scale 
proposed in No. 17000, part 9, the Hoch-Smith western live 
sock case, from, to and between points in Southwestern and 
western Trunk Line territories. The scale begins with 12.5 cents 
or ten miles or less, becomes 23 cents at one hundred miles, 53 
vents at six hundred miles, 80.5 cents at twelve hundred miles, 
and runs out with 140.5 cents at twenty-five hundred miles. 


ANTHRACITE TO NEW JERSEY 


A considerable revision of rates on anthracite coal from 
pennsylvania to northern New Jersey, bringing the adjustment 
into harmony with the Commission’s decision in Rates for 
Transportation of Anthracite Coal, 35 I. C. C. 220, decided July 
4), 1915, has been proposed by Examiner C. J. Peterson in No. 
99003, Sussex County Fuel Club vs. Erie et al. and the cases 
joined with it. The other cases are No. 21277, Ira Casterline, 
Inc, vs. Erie et al.; No. 18815, Casterline vs. Erie et al., on 
rehearing; and I. and S. No. 3304, anthracite coal from mines 
on the Erie in Pennsylvania to destinations in New Jersey. 

Peterson recommends the use of a scale in the making of 
rates for the future. Its maximum distance is 170 miles, with 
arate of $2.46 on prepared sizes and $2.22 on pea and smaller 
sizes for the maximum distance. In the prior report in the 
case on rehearing, 136 I. C. C. 680, Peterson said the Commis- 
sion, by division 4, under the shortened procedure, found rates 
of $2.39 on prepared sizes and $2.27 on pea and smaller sizes 
to South Ogdensburg, N. J., not unreasonable. 

In this report Peterson recommends that the Commission 
reverse that finding and find that the rates to the northern New 
Jersey points, chiefly, if not all in Sussex county, are unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or may exceed rates made to 
conform with the scale proposed. The carriers agreed that dis- 
position of the formal docket cases should control the questions 
raised in the suspension proceeding. Peterson said the Com- 
mission should find the rates under suspension had not been 
justified but without prejudice to the filing of new rates in 
consonance with the scale. 

The carriers defended the grouping of the northern New 
Jersey points involved. Peterson said that even if the Com- 
mission, in the 1915 decision, contemplated that the destina- 
tions here considered should be grouped, there was no justifi- 
cation for the size of the group in which they were located. In 
the circumstances, he said, it was apparent that the spirit of 
the 1915 decision had not been complied with and that the 
record showed that the assailed rates were and are too high. 
The scale proposed follows: 


Reasonable maximum rates 
per ton of 2,240 pounds 


Prepared Pea and 
eB sizes smaller sizes 
° A ee $1.89 $1.70 
RETO UGE” 1G 66.6 ciansG-s:sc5re 600s va ernie 1.93 1.74 
Bs. no SS eee 1.96 1.77 
ro nh, a ere eee 2.00 1.80 
i39 Me NN GUE! DID. on ciaiiciowessweevers 2.07 1.87 
ts. WW GRO GUEE TID ciccaiecscccucciecacece Mae 1.92 
1 MO PO GUOP F100... 5... sc cccs ss ccseeee 2.20 1.98 
—~ od ee ee eae ee 2.27 2.04 
1h MEN ORE OUOE TAD. ooo ioic asc cscs sc dee 2.34 2.10 
1 ME BH WOE Diao. os ocses cidinecciesidios amis 2.40 2.16 
1 miles and over 160..........0cccsccocccs 246 2.22 


PEANUT OIL STOCK BASIS 


An innovation in the peanut rate adjustment has been pro- 
—_ by Examiner Arthur Kettler, in No. 22280, Darling & Co. 
“ G. 1, et al. He recommends the establishment of rates 

_Deanut oil stock, carloads, minimum 40,000 pounds, from 
a in Alabama, Virginia, Georgia and North Carolina, to 

Iago, Ill., 30 per cent of the contemporaneous first class rates. 
mig pPTesent rates on peanuts, including oil stock, are on the 
on arker Butler basis; that is, that peanuts are peanuts, 
on the country station agent insisted that “pigs is pigs” 

nif some are Guinea pigs. Peanut oil stock, as defined in 


= summary of the complaint, is composed of shriveled, dis- 


ored, decomposed and wormy peanuts, shelled and not shelled, 





and peanut chaff, hearts, grits, and skins, unfit for human con- 
sumption, in varying combinations or separately. The supply 
of peanut oil stock, chiefly from confectioneries in Chicago, 
having fallen below the complainant’s demand, recourse was 
had to the peanut growing sections of the country. Rates on 
the stock were the same as on peanuts fit for human consump- 
tion, hence the complaint. 

Kettler said that the products of a ton of oil stock could be 
shipped from the south to Chicago at a substantially lower 
thansportation cost than that of a ton of oil stock, of a value 
much lower than the aggregate value of the products, with no 
material difference in the loading. The railroads argued that it 
was impracticable to apply lower rates on oil stock than on 
other grades of peanuts and that there was no dissimilarity 
in their transportation characteristics to warrant different rates. 
They declared that rates should not be maintained on peanuts 
to be crushed lower than on peanuts to be used for other pur- 
poses. 

The examiner said that while it was improper that rates 
on a commodity should differ according to the manner in which 
the commodity was used, it was clear that peanuts known as 
oil stock were of a low value and of a character distinctly 
different from other grades. He said that while the several 
grades of peanuts had occasionally been used for the same pur- 
pose, such use did not necessarily warrant the establishment 
of rates on the lowest grade based upon the average charac- 
teristics of all grades. 

“Shippers and receivers of oil stock,” said he, “are entitled 
to rates based upon its characteristics if such rates will not 
create unlawful situations. The evidence of record indicates 
that the absence of such rates subjects the traffic in issue to 
an undue disadvantage.” 

After discussing cases in which the Commission had made 
rates on peanuts, sugar, starch, soda products, excelsior and 
canned goods, Kettler said: 


The Commission should find that the assailed rates on peanut 
oil stock consisting principally of decayed, rancid, moldy, wormy, 
badly discolored and immature peanuts, small pieces of peanuts, 
peanut chaff, hearts and grits, and foreign material or those 
articles mixed with small shriveled shelled peanuts which pass through 
a screen having one-fourth inch round perforations, in carloads, 
minimum 40,000 pounds, are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceed or may exceed 30 per cent of the con- 
temporaneous first-class rates from and to the same points. 


EX-RIVER COAL TO OHIO POINTS 


A reduction in the rate on ex-river coal, from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Hamilton and Middletown, Ohio, from 91 to 80 cents 
per net ton, has been recommended by Examiner C. W. Berry 
in No. 21420, American Rolling Mills Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al. The coal in question is brought from Huntington, 
W. Va., by private carrier barges to Cincinnati and there 
elevated into freight cars. Berry said that one of the private 
carrier handled approximately 1,000,000 tons a year. He said 
there were three important private carriers and two not so im- 
portant ones operating barge lines between Huntington and 
Cincinnati. About 60 or 65 per cent of the coal carried by the 
barge lines, he said, was consumed by industries on the river 
bank. One company’s dock facilities, he said, were sufficient to 
handle 1,000,000 tons more than at present. 

Complainants other than the rolling mill company were 
the Hamilton Coke & Iron Co. and the Champion Coated Paper 
Co. at Hamilton. The rolling mill company’s plant is at Mid- 
dletown. The complainants asked for a rate of 50 cents per 
ton. Short haul rates from various points in official classifica- 
tion territory, on coal, and divisions on coal were cited. Berry 
said that the objection of the railroads to the introduction of 
testimony about divisions should have been sustained, no tes- 
timony showing that division figures would be relevant having 
been presented. Complainants, he said, emphasized the esti- 
mates of the cost of river transportation, seemingly to show 
that because the combination of originating rail rates, river 
costs, and delivering rail rates were higher than the all-rail 
rates, the rate from Cincinnati to Hamilton and Middletown, as 
a group, was too high. 

“The Commission,” said he, “has power to prescribe through 
routes and joint rates in connection with common carrier barge 
lines which are differentially lower than the corresponding all- 
rail rates, providing the differential fairly reflects the lower cost 
and value of the barge line service. In several instances it has 
exercised such power to prescribe such routes and joint rates 
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but it has no power to prescribe such routes and joint rates in 
connection with private carriers. Nor are contract prices at 
which private carriers are willing to transport coal from Hunt- 
ington to Cincinnati or the cost to the complainant of performing 
that service proper factors to use in measuring the tariff charges 
of common carriers subject to the Commission’s jurisdiction.” 

Berry said that the rates exhibited by the complainants in 
support of their allegation that the rate of 91 cents was unrea- 
sonable and those shown by the railroads to show that it was 
not well founded, were the extremes that could be found. The 
carriers, he said, were willing to maintain Hamilton and Mid- 
dletown as a group. The difference in distance is something less 
than nine miles measuring from the railroad station in Cin- 
cinnati. His recommendation is that the rate of 91 cents 
be found unreasonable for the present and the future. 


COAL ROUTES TOO LONG 


A proposal that the interested carriers be required to estab- 
lish shorter routes on bituminous coal from mines in the West 
Virginia part of the Westmoreland group to Wellsboro, Pa,, 
and make a rate of $2.84 per long ton has been submitted by 
Examiner R. N. Trezise in No. 22058, Corning Glass Works vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio et al. The examiner said that rates of $3.31 
and $3.46 from sub-groups in the large group over the present 
long interstate routes should be found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. But he said the present routes should be 
found unreasonably long and that a reasonabe rate for the future 
should be prescribed over the shorter routes. 

The complaint alleged that the rates from mines in Penn- 
syvania and West Virginia in the Westmoreland group to Wells- 
boro were and are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Tre- 
zise said that the contention that the rates over the routes of 
movement were unreasonable was more or less perfunctory, as 
the complainant’s principal interest was in the establishment 
of reasonable rates over certain shorter routes in connection 
with the Pennsylvania, the routing in connection with the rates 
assailed being over the New York Central route through Youngs- 
town and Ashtabua, O., Buffalo and Corning, N. Y., the average 
distance from one of the sub-groups being 470 miles and the 
other 531 miles. The complainant, he said, contended that the 
originating lines should be required to deliver the traffic to the 
Pennsylvania in the Pittsburgh district for movement via Mc- 
Elhattan (Browns), Pa., in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral. Over that shorter route, the examiner said, the traffic 
from mines in Pennsylvania would become intrastate and be 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Commission. Therefore, he 
treated the issue as involving only rates and routes from the 
West Virginia mines. Distances over suggested routes ran as 
low as 225 and 252 miles. 

Trezise said that shorter routes in connection with the Penn- 
sylvania appeared in the public interest and that a maximum 
reasonable rate from the Westmoreland group in West Virginia 
over routes in connection with the Pennsylvania through Tyrone, 
Pa,, and reasonable interchange points with the New York 
Central would be $2.84 per long ton. 








SAN PEDRO RATES 


Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in No. 21673, San Pedro Chamber 
of Commerce et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., said that upon a com- 
plaint which brought in issue the reasonableness and non-preju- 
dicial character of class and commodity rates between Los 
Angeles Harbor, San Pedro-Wilmington, Calif., and interme- 
diate points as far east as El Paso, Tex., the Commission should 
find that the rates on copper bullion from points in Arizona to 
Los Angeles Harbor were unjust and unreasonable in and to 
the extent that they exceeded the rate found reasonable from 
Clarksdale, Ariz., to Los Angeles Harbor in United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Company vs. Santa Fe, 89 I. C. C. 95. He 
recommended the grouping of Arizona smelter points with re- 
spect to westbound rates. Smith said the Commission should 
find that for the future the reasonable rate to be applied on 
copper bullion from Arizona points to Los Angeles Harbor 
should not exceed $6 per net ton, minimum 80,000 pounds, and 
from El Paso not in excess of $8.50. 

In a sense, he said, what he proposed as to copper bullion 
would be an ad interim adjustment, for the Commission had 
yet to consider the whole subject matter in the Hoch-Smith 
case pertaining to it, No. 17,000, part 12. 

Smith said that the record made by the complainants as to 
sugar, coffee, newsprint, bananas and other commodities was 
extremely incomplete. Therefore he recommended dismissal 
on every point except copper bullion. 


FLORIDA VEGETABLES 
Examiner W. J, Harris, in No. 21424, Shafton Co. et al. 
vs. Florida East Coast et al., and the cases joined therewith, 
has recommended that the Commission find not unreasonable 
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or otherwise unlawful the rates on fresh vegetables, from po; 
in Florida to Chicago, Ill., except in instances where — 
exceeded the aggregate of intermediates by reason of apa 
of higher factors in constructing the through rates than ap Me 
on traffic destined to Ohio River crossings. He saiq Y 
such instances the rates should be found to have been unr “ 
sonable in the past, for the present, and for the future to a 
extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed the aggregate - 
ntermediate rates. He recommended reparation. The higher 
factors referred to are caused by the imposition of higher 
gathering rates on traffic to Chicago than on traffic to the Ohi 
River crossings. ° 

The finding of unreasonableness, Harris said, shoulq be 
without prejudice to conclusions that might be reached in No 
16939, Railroad Commissioners of State of Florida vs. A. g p 
in which he said rates on fresh vegetables from Florida to 
practically all points in the United States and Canada were jn 
issue. 

This report also embraces two sub-numbers, Charles Abbate 
Co. et al. vs. Florida East Coast et al. and E. E. Lang, doing 
business as E. E, Lang & Son et al. vs. Same, and No. 29998 
Frank Biggio & Son. vs. Same. i 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Cotton Compress Parts 


No. 21891, Webb Press Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. et al. Exam. 
iner Paul R. Naefe. Rates, many carloads of cotton compress 
parts, East Birmingham, Ala., to destinations in Arkansas, Loy. 
isiana and Texas, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Rates, East Birmingham to Searcy, Ark., and Alexandria, La. 
inapplicable. Applicable rates 46 and 57 cents, respectively, op 
pieces weighing 2,000 pounds or over, and first class, L. C. L, 
rate on pieces weighing less than 200 pounds and second class. 
L. C. L., on pieces weighing 200 pounds and less than 2,000 pounds, 
Reparation proposed. 


Power Shovel Reconsignment 

No. 21967, Northern Commercial Securities Co. vs. Florida 
East Coast. Examiner F. A. Christoph. Four factor combina. 
tion rate on a power shovel, Little River, Fla., to Beloit, Wis, 
applicable and not unreasonable. Reconsignment charge of 
$6.30 at Rockford, Ill., unreasonable. Reparation of $6.30 rec. 
ommended. 

Hogs to California 

No. 21232, J. P. Strader and W. S. Whatley et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Examiner T. Leo Haden. Rates, hogs, points in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas to San Diego and Imperial, Calif, 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed rates, 
single and double deck cars, that will result from the use of 
the scale and minimum weights prescribed in California Dressed 
Beef Co. vs. Santa Fe, 128 I. C. C. 607, and 155 I. C. C. 397. 
Reparation recommended. 

Alum 


No. 22408, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. B. & M. et al. 
Examiners G. O. Basham and Joseph G. Cooper. Rate, alum, 
carloads, Erie, Pa., to Thomson, N. Y., unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded or may exceed 27 cents, minimum 40,0) 
pounds. Reparation proposed. 


Steel Roofing 

No. 22279, Moore Dry Kiln Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. Examiner 
W. G. Butts. Rate, steel roofing, Economy, Pa., to Jacksonville, 
Fla., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 70 cents. Reparation ol 
$475.19 recommended. 

Pipe, Well-Boring Outfits, Etc. 

No. 21835, Rex Milling Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. Ex 
aminer F. A. Christoph. Rates, pipe and well-boring outfits, iD- 
cluding machinery, Sicard, La., to Sunny South, Ala., unrea 
sonable to the extent they exceeded 55 cents on pipe and 7 
cents on well-boring outfits, including machinery. Reparation 
of $343.79, refund of overcharges and waiver of outstanding 
undercharges recommended. Rates for future not sought. 

Sweet Potatoes 

No. 21833, Ashland Fruit Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Examine! 
S. V. Markley. Proposes finding that commodity rate of 61. 
cents on sweet potatoes, Springville and Gibson, Tenn., to Asb- 
land, Ky., was unreasonable to extent it exceeded contempo 
raneous sixth class rates of 58 and 59 cents from Springville 
and Gibson, respectively; that the commodity rate from Gibson 
is and for the future will be unreasonable to extent it exceeds 
sixth class rate of 59 cents, and reparation of $19.51, with in- 
terest. 

Lumber 

No. 22115, Long-Bell Lumber Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio et al. 
Examiner S. V. Markley. Refund of overcharges recommended 
on finding combination rates, treated by combination rule, = 
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nts of lumber, Quitman and Crandall, Miss., to points 
he Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River, ap- 
hough joint rates, not in effect over routes of move- 
effect between the same points over other routes. 


Mortar Color 
No, 22340, Acme Brick Co. vs. Fort Smith & Western et al. 
iner W. G. Butts. Reparation of $93.15, with interest, 
commended on finding carload rate on mortar color, Phila- 
jelphia, Pa., to Fort Smith, Ark., unreasonable to extent it 
veeded 77 cents, minimum 50,000 pounds. 
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Packing-House Products 


No, 21657, Armour & Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F,, embracing 
also @ sub-number, Swift & Co. vs. Same. Examiner C. Garo- 
falo. Recommends reparation on finding rates on packing- 
,yse products, including sausage, in peddler cars from East 
% Louis, Ill., to destinations in Missouri and Arkansas and 
‘om St. Louis, Mo., to destinations in Arkansas, unreasonable 
») extent they exceeded the class B rate of 43 cents subject 
qa minimum charge based on 10,000 pounds at the fresh meat 
ste to the most distant point. 


Spelter By-Products, Etc. 


No. 16701, Federated Metals Corporation et al. vs, Penn- 
slvania et al., embracing also No. 16286, B. Lissberger & Co. 
tal. vs. Same et al. Examiner C. E. Simmons. On further 
paring recommends modification of former report, 115 I. C. C. 
7], Commission should find rate on spelter by-products and 
glammoniac skimmings, Hulton, Parkview, Huff, Blawnox and 
south Greensburg, Pa., to Trenton, N. J., unreasonable, past, 
present and future, to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may ex- 
wed 17 cents. Findings in former report with respect to rate 
som Butler, Pa,, should be affirmed. Reparation recommended. 


Shredded Rags 


No. 22230, American Cotton Waste & Linter Exchange et al. 
3B. & O. et al. Examiner William A. Maidens, Recommends 
that carload and less-than-carload ratings on shredded rags 
fom Glendale, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pencoyd and Manayunk, 
Pa, to points in Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
(hic, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Wisconsin, past, present and 
fiture, are those applying on rags, N. O. I. B. N. and reparation. 


Grain 


No. 22066, Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
Examiner Michael T. Corcoran. Recommends that Commission 
find aggregate charges on grain from points on Kansas & Okla- 
homa to Liberal, Kan., there accorded transit service and the 
grain or grain produce reshipped at the balance of the joint rate 
to interstate destinations on the C. R. I. & P. and its connec- 
tions, were, are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to 
complainants to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may ex- 
ced the aggregate charges contemporaneously applicable on 
sain and grain products shipped from the same points of origin 
m the K. & O. accorded transit service at competing mills at 
fratt, Hutchinson and other intermediate points and reshipped 
0 the same destinations on the Rock Island and its connec- 
tions but not otherwise unlawful. Reparation denied. 


Stock Cattle and Calves 


No. 21494, Kansas Live Stock Association et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al, embracing also No. 22169, W. J. Wilson et al. A. & S. et al. 
“aminer §. R. Diamondson. Recommends dismissal on finding 
lot unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rates on stock cattle and 
calves, point in Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico to destina- 
tions in Kansas. ; 

Roofing Material 


_ No. 22246, Gates Hardware Co. vs. M.-K.-T. et al. Examiner 
sorace W. Johnson. Dismissal proposed on finding not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial rate on roofing material, Indianapolis, 
ld, to Tulsa, Okla. 

Coal 


,,, No. 22199, Balcron Coal Co., Inc., vs. B. & L. E. et al. 
“taminer H. C. Lawton. Reparation of $53.17, with interest, 
‘commended on finding rate and switching charges at desti- 
lation on bituminous coal, Benicoll and Coverdale, Pa., to Roch- 


‘ster, N. Y., unreasonable to extent they exceeded those col-: 


ectible dt a rate of $2.37 per net ton. 
Carrots 


. af pitiié, Arnold Fruit Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. et al. Examiner 
a urniss. Dismissal proposed on finding not unreasonable 
? otherwise unlawful rate on carrots, without tops, Mercedes, 
“tas, to Jacksonville, Fla. 


Road Machinery 


- No. 22090, Leslie Nutter vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. et al. 
‘“aminer S. V. Markley. Recommends dismissal on finding 
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not sustained allegation that a carload shipment of road machin- 
ery shipped from Lengby, Minn., to Turtle Lake, Wis., was 
misrouted. 

Contractors’ Equipment 


No. 22156, Miller Construction Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Ex- 
aminer W. G. Butts. Recommends reparation of $53.76, with in- 
terest, on finding rate on contractors’ equipment, Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa., to Bowling Green, Ky., unreasonable to extent it ex- 
ceeded 71 cents, minimum 26,880 pounds. 


Glass Bottles 


No. 21964, S. Baskowitz & Sons vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
Examiner Riley A. Gwynn. Recommends reparation of $388.23, 
with interest, on finding rate on glass bottles of one gallon or 
less capacity, carloads, Muncie, Ind., to Atlanta, Ga., unreason- 
able to extent it exceeded 65 cents; that rate on old glass bottles 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Atlanta was inapplicable and that ap- 
plicable rate was unreasonable to extent it exceeded 67 cents. 


Coal 


No. 21695, Stonega Coke & Coal Co. et al. vs. N. & W. et al. 
Examiner Charles W. Berry. Recommends dismissal on finding 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial rates on bituminous coal, 
mines in Virginia on the Interstate Railroad to Lambert Point, 
Va., for transshipment. 


Orchard Heaters 


No. 22099, Kittle Manufacturing Co., Inc., et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Examiner S. R. Diamondson. Recommends dismissal on 
finding not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rates on orchard 
heaters, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Riverside, Cal., to all 
interstate destinations. 

Crude Rubber 

No. 21333, Rubber Association of America, Inc., et al. vs. A. 
& B. B. et al. Examiner C. W. Berry. Recommends dismissal on 
finding not unreasonable ratings in official, western and southern 
classifications on crude rubber, in carloads. Report also em- 
braces two sub numbers, Firestone Rubber Co. et al. vs. Same, 
and Standard Four Tire Co. vs. Same, and No. 21699, Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. vs. D. L. & W. et al. 


Tin Plate 
No. 21744, Borden Co. et al. vs. Erie et al. Examiner L. H. 
Dishman. Recommends dismissal on finding that establishment 
of rates prescribed in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, 
will result in rates for the future on tin plate, McKeesport, Pa., 
to Randolph, N. Y., that are reasonable and non-prejudicial. 
Rates in past not unlawful. 


High Explosives 
No. 22216, E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Inc., vs. D. & R. 
G. W. et al. Examiner C. A. Bernhard. Recommends reparation, 
provided claim is not barred, on finding unreasonable rate on 
high explosives, Louviers, Colo., to Laredo, Tex., to extent it ex- 
ceeded $2.62 per 100 lbs. 
Wire, Steel and Roofing 


No. 21988, Continental Steel Corporation et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Examiner H. L. Main. Recommends finding that rates on 
wire and wire products, sheet steel and corrugated roofing, Ko- 
komo and Indianapolis, Ind., to points in Iowa and Missouri were 
not and are not unreasonable, that there is no undue preference 
of Peoria, Ill., but that they are and for the future will be unduly 
prejudicial to complainants at Kokomo and Indianapolis and 
preferential of competitors at Chicago to the extent that the 
rates from Kokomo and Indianapolis to the destinations in issue 
exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous rates from Chicago 
by more than 6 cents. No reparation. 


DONORA EXTENSION 


Assistant Director C. V. Burnside, of the Commission’s 
bureau of finance, in finance No. 7737, construction of branch 
line by Pittsburgh & West Virginia, has recommended that the 
Commission issue a certificate authorizing the applicant to con- 
struct a branch, approximately six miles long to a connection 
with the Donora Southern, near Donora, Pa. Construction of 
the branch would give the Pittsburgh & West Virginia access 
to the American Steel & Wire Co., at Donora over the rails of 
the Donora Southern, an industrial road owned by the wire 
company. At present the Pennsylvania furnishes the only 
trunk line transportation available -to the wire plant. It ob- 
tains tonnage from the Donora Southern. 

The Pennsylvania opposed the construction on the ground 
that there was no necessity for additional facilities. The Balti- 
more & Ohio also intervened in the case but the opposition 
was in charge of the Pennsylvania. Mr. Burnside said the argu- 
ments in opposition were substantially those made in opposi- 
tion to the construction of the Connellsville extension by the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, from Cochran’s Mills to Connells- 
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ville, Pa., a distance of about 38 miles. That construction was 
authorized by the Commission in Proposed Construction by P. 
& W. Va., 138 I. C. C. 755. Mr. Burnside said that this applica- 
tion was related to the authorization given in the case cited. 
He referred to it as a supplement to the earlier application. 

The proposed report in this case was made public by the 
Commission on the day reports, originating in New York, that 
the Pennroad Corporation had acquired the Taplin interest in 
the P. & W. Va., were published. In those reports the question 
was raised whether, in view of that acquisition, the P. & W. 
Va. would complete the consiruction of the Connellsville éxten- 
sion, without which the Donora extension would be without 
much if any value. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7914. New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and Middlesex 
Telephone Co. ask approval of acquisition by former of property of 
latter in and near Monmouth Junction, N. J. 

No. 7922. Joint application of Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania and Bear Gap and Numidia Telephone Company for approval 
of purchase by former of property of latter in Columbia, Montour 
and Northumberland counties, Pa. 

Finance No. 7916. Centralia Terminal Railroad asks authority 
to sell stock in connection with acquisition of about one _ mile of 
right-of-way and lease for right-of-way from the Western Crossarm 
& Manufacturing Co., of Centralia, Wash. 

Finance No. 7919. Lowell & Southern Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue 2,000 shares, par value $100 a share, of capital stock and to 
sell them for cash at par. The proceeds are to be used in connection 
with construction of applicant’s railroad in and near Lowell, Iil., au- 
thorized in Finance No. 5269. 

Finance No. 7820. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. asks 
authority nominally to issue $1,841,000 of first terminal and unifying 
mortgage bonds partially to reimburse applicant’s treasury for capital 
expenditures. 

Finance No. 7921. Meridian & Bigbee River Railway Co. asks 
authority to acquire control by lease from S. A. Neville, a 25-mile rail- 
road from Cliff Williams to Crandall, Miss. The line has been op- 
erated as a logging railroad. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7798, authorizing the Baltimore & 
Ohio and Chicago Railroad Company to issue $848,000 of refunding 
and general mortgage bonds; said bonds to be delivered to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, or its nominee, in partial repayment 
of advances made for capital purposes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7799, authorizing the Schuylkill 
River East Side Railroad Company to issue $702,000 of refunding and 
general mortgage bonds, said bonds to be delivered to the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company, or its nominee, in partial repayment of 

, advances made for capital purposes, approved. (Commissioner East- 
man dissenting.) 2 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7800, authorizing the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company in Pennsylvania to issue $644,000 of im- 
provement-mortgage bonds; said bonds to be delivered to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company or its nominee, in partial repayment 
of advances made for capital purposes, approved. (Commissioner 
Eastman dissenting.) 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7801, authorizing the Coal & Coke 
Railway Company to issue $95,000 of refunding and general mortgage 
bonds; said bonds to be delivered to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, or its nominee, in partial repayment of advances made for 
capital purposes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7802, authorizing the Pittsburgh 
Junction Railroad Company to issue $21,500 of refunding and general 
mortgage bonds; said bonds to be delivered to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, or its nominee, in partial repayment of advances 
= "4 capital purposes, approved. (Commissioner Eastman dis- 
senting. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7803, authorizing the Quemahon- 
ing Branch Railroad Company to issue $35,000 of first mortgage bonds; 
said bonds to be delivered to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
or its nominee, in partial repayment of advances made for capital 
purposes, approved. (Commissioner Eastman dissenting.) 

Report and order in F. D. 7795 and 7795 (sub. 1), authorizing (1) 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company to issue for pledge $1,483,000 
of Toledo-Cincinnati division first-lien and refunding mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds, series C; and (2) the Toledo & Cincinnati Railroad Com- 
pany to issue $1,483,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds, series 
C, said bonds to be delivered to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, or its nominee, in partial repayment of advances made for 
capital purposes, approved. (Commissioner Eastman dissenting.) 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7796, authorizing the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern Railroad Company to issue (1) $4,029,500 of im- 
provement-mortgage (Ohio-Indiana) bonds, and (2) $536,000 of im- 
provement-mortgage (Illinois) bonds; said bonds to be delivered to 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, or its nominee, in partial 
repayment of advances made for capital purposes, approved. (Com- 
missioner Eastman dissenting.) 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7797, authorizing the Washington 
County Railroad Company to issue $4,000 of refunding and general 
mortgage bonds; said bonds to be delivered to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, or its nominee, in partial repayment of advances 
made for capital purposes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7791, authorizing the Pittsburg & 
Western Railroad Company to issue $533,500 of refunding and gen- 
eral mortgage bonds, said bonds to be delivered to the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company, or its nominee, in partial repayment of 
advances made for capital purposes, approved. (Commissioner East- 
man dissenting.) 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7794, authorizing the Confluence & 
Oakland Railroad Company to issue $3,500 of refunding and general 
mortgage bonds; said bonds to be delivered to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, or its nominee, in partial repayment of advances 
made for capital purposes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7793, authorizing the Ohio & Little 
Kanawha Railroad Company to issue $101,000 of refunding and gen- 
eral mortgage bonds; said bonds to be delivered to the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company, or its nominee, in partial repayment of ad- 
vances made for capital purposes, approved. 
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‘Report and order in F, D. No. 7788, authorizing the 
Pittsburgh & Baltimore Railroad Company to issue $234,099 Wheeling 
ing and general mortgage bonds, said bonds to be delivereg 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, or its nominee in ed 10 the 
payment of advances made for capital purposes, approved Partial re. 
Report and order in F. D. No. 7789, authorizing the Pai 
Morgantown & Pittsburg Railroad Company to issue $153 509 et 
funding and general mortgage bonds; said bonds to be deliy, <n. 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, or its nominee incre’ to 
repayment of advances made for capital purposes, approved. Partia} 
Report and order in F. D. No. 7790, authorizing the Balti 
Philadelphia Railroad Company to issue $55,500 of refundine & 
general mortgage bonds, said bonds to be delivered to the Bain and 
& Ohio Railroad Company, for its nominee, in partia] repa altimore 
advances made for capital purposes, approved. Yment of 
Report and order in F. D. No. 7836, authorizing the Bost 
Maine Railroad to issue not exceeding $7,500,000 of 7 per cont. On & 
preference stock, consisting of 75,000 shares of the par value . 
each; said stock to be exchanged for applicant’s mortgage bn 
at the rate of five shares of stock for each $500, principal a nds 
of bonds, approved. mount, 
Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 7813, (1) authorizin 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company ont the 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company to construct and 9 o 
an extension of a branch line of railroad in Terrebonne Parish, 1a’ 
and (2) denying request for permission to retain excess earnings, 5, 
“> No. 7839 a 
eport and order in F.D. No. , authorizing th ; 
Railroad Company to issue $100,000 of general-mortgage g cinesoe 
15-year gold bonds, to be sold at not less than par and accrisi 
interest to reimburse the applicant in part for expenditures foe 
tofore made and not capitalized, approved. bie: 
Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 7783, 
Quannah, Acme & Pacific Railway Company to construct and 
operate an extension of its line of railroad in Motley County, Ty: 
and (2) denying request for permission to retain excess earning: 
approved. . 


(1) authorizing th 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3375, the Commission has suspended froy 
November 1 until June 1 schedules in supplements Nos. 67 anj 
73 to E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1865. The protested schedule 
propose increases in rates on zinc skimmings, carloads, fron 
Chicago rate points and Steelton, Minn., to points in Kansas 
and Missouri. The following is illustrative, zinc skimming: 
carloads, rates in cents per 100 pounds. : 

From DeKalb, Joliet, Waukegan, IIl., Gary, Ind., present 22; pro. 
posed 39; Steelton, Minn., to Cherryvale, Kans., present 28%; pro- 
posed 46 

In I. and S. No. 3376, the Commission has suspended from 
November 4, until June 4, schedules in supplement No. 7 to Un. 
mersen’s I. C. C. No. 100, supplement No. 40 to New York Central 
I. C. C., N. Y. C., No. 15753 and various other tariffs of agency 
and individual carriers issue. The suspended schedules pro. 
pose to cancel or increase commodity rates on articles manu- 
factured of brass, bronze, copper, cupro nickel or nickel silver, 
carload and less carload, from, to and between points in New 
England and Trunk Line territories. Increases in rates would 
result of which the following is illustrative: 

Copper wire, rates in cents per 100 pounds, from Bayway, N. J 
to Scranton, Pa., carload, present 24, proposed 32; less than carload 
present 28.5, proposed 44; from Perth Amboy, N. J., to Boston, Mass, 


carload, present 28.5, proposed 38; less than carload, present 3 
proposed 47.5. 


LUMBER, STATE OR INTERSTATE 


The complainant in No. 19812, Woodward & Son vs. South- 
ern et al., by T. C. Crouch, its attorney, and F. G. Wade, its 
sales manager, has asked the Commission for further considera- 
tion and modification of its findings, 156 I. C. C. 354, as to 
the character of the movement of lumber from Maiden to Lib 
erty, N. C. In its first report, 153 I. C. C. 575, the Commission 
held that the movement was intrastate. Thereupon the railroad 
refunded the difference between the state and interstate rates, 
a matter of relatively few dollars. Then the Commission re 
versed itself, holding that the movement was interstate. (See 
Traffic World, October 19, p. 954.) The complainant wants the 
Commission to reverse itself. 

The facts, as recited by the complainant, were that the lun 
ber was sold to a customer at Maiden and refused. Then ab 
other customer was found at Liberty, N. C., and the car shippe 
to that point, upon, as the Commission said, “the amended 
original bill of lading.” In the petition for reversal to the orig: 
nal position it is asserted that the evidence did not show thal 
the car was forwarded from Maiden to Liberty “upon amended 
original bill of lading.” It said that, on the contrary, the ev! 
dence showed a bona fide sale of property at Maiden bringié 
the original contract of shipment to an end; that. the col 
plainant had no dominion over the property until after it was 
rejected at Maiden and that the original intent was to shiP the 
lumber to Maiden and that there could never be a change % 
intention, but that there could be a change of mind. , 

Now the railroads are threatening to sue for recovery 
the money refunded to the complainant. It has no desire . 
defend the principle involved, it indicates, as a defendant au° 
would be saved that necessity by the Commission's obserrae 
of what it thinks is the law on the subject as declared by the 
courts, 
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pPENNROAD ACQUIRES P. & W. VA.? 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


assuming, for the sake of discussion that, as reported from 
ow York, the Pennroad Corporation had acquired the Taplin 
ot controlling the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, it was ad- 
‘ior immediately after the reported acquisition, that that 
= added an additional complication to the already complex 
al unification problem in its eastern aspect. Declaration 
eae Pennroad Corporation had purchased the Taplin stock 
= while the Commission, in conference, was considering 
oP Porter plan for the consolidation of the railroads into a 
\imited number of systems. ; 
™ sequisition of the Taplin stock—that is, stock held by Frank 
p, Taplin, chairman of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and 
charles F. Taplin, general counsel of that company—places the 
Wabash, Pittsburgh & West Virginia and the Canton Railroad, a 
paltimore terminal, in hands presumed to be friendly to the 
pennsylvania Railroad. The Wabash and Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia are essential parts of a fifth system in the eastern 
«hemes of consolidation. They were parts of the old Gould 
plan which challenged the overlordship, in the eastern section 
of the country, of the Pennsylvania and the New York Central. 
Neither the Baltimore & Ohio nor the Chesapeake & Ohio were 
important factors in that fight unless the interest the Vander- 
ilts and the New York Central once had in the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the interest the Pennsylvania once had in the Balti- 





more & Ohio might be deemed to have made them important . 


actors. When M. E. Ingalls was president of the Chesapeake 
Ohio that road was called a Vanderbilt property. The interest 
of the Pennsylvania in the Baltimore & Ohio was such that it 
made L. F. Loree, theretofore general manager of its lines west 
of Pittsburgh, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 


This situation differs, if the Pennroad has bought the Tap- 
lin interest, from the one brought about by the acquisition of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie by the Van Sweringens and the 
Nickel Plate, the New York Central, and the Baltimore & Ohio. 
When that acquisition was made the stock of that old Gould 
jlan road was bought by the three railroad corporations, the 
Nickel Plate taking over stock that had been bought by the 
Yan Sweringens. In the case of the Pennroad Corporation 
acquisition of the Taplin interest, popularly referred to as 
acquisition by the Pennsylvania, the buying was done by a cor- 
poration in which the Pennsylvania, as a corporation, is said 
to have not one dollar of interest. The Pennroad Corporation 
is said to have been organized by stockholders of the Penn- 
sylvania. It has bought the stock of the Canton and the con- 
trolling stock interest in the Pittsburgh & West Virginia held 
by the Taplin brothers. In law the fact that the stockholders 
in the Pennroad Corporation are also, to a very large percent- 
age, stockholders in the Pennsylvania, does not make the act 
of the Pennroad the act of the Pennsylvania. Nor can an act 
of the Pennsylvania be deemed the act of the Pennroad. 


Because the Wheeling & Lake Erie stock was bought by 
the trunk line railroad corporations, and not merely by a 
corporation organized by the stockholders of the trunk lines, 
the Commission was able to deal with the transaction, without 
trouble, under the Clayton anti-trust act. 

Whether the Commission can deal with the situation created 
by the acquisition of Pittsburgh & West Virginia controlling 
stock by the Pennroad Corporation, it has been generally ad- 
mitted, is an entirely different proposition of law. At first 


glance it seemed that it might be another instance of Sherman- 


anti-trust law disregard such as took place when the stock- 
tolders of the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific organ- 
zed the Northern Securities Co. and exchanged their shares in 
the two companies for the shares of the new or holding corpora- 
lion. Stockholders other than those who moved to form the 
Northern Securities Co. were invited but not constrained to 
exchange their shares in the two companies for shares in the 
lew Company. The Supreme Court of the United States in the 
so-called Northern Securities case, 193 U. S. 197, liberally con- 
strued the penal Sherman anti-trust statute so as to make it 
lsable in the equity case brought by the United States for the 
dissolution of that combination. 


But the Pennroad Corporation has not exchanged its stock 
for the stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Nor, so far as 
known, has it given the Taplins any of its stock in exchange 
for the Pittsburgh & West Virginia stock held by them. The 
Teports indicate an outright sale for cash. The cash for the 
purchase is supposed to have been derived from a recent issue 
$50,000,000 of stock by the Pennroad Corporation. Whether 
se Sherman anti-trust law could be so liberally construed as 
. make it apply to such a purchase is a question for which 
She Department of Justice, in charge of the enforcement of the 
— anti-trust law, has no answer. At the time this was 
: en the impression among those in charge of the enforce- 
nt of the Sherman law was that primarily the question of 
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what to do about the acquisition of Taplin stock by the Penn- 
road, if anything, should be answered by the Commission. 

In its last annual report the Commission said that another 
method of effecting dominance in the affairs of competing car- 
riers that might seriously affect the maintenance of competition 
and other relations among carriers “is the acquisition by in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals of control of two or more such 
carriers.” 

“Whether such financial or other relations can or should 
be prevented under existing law is a question to which we have 
not heretofore had occasion to give consideration,” continues the 
report. “The first instances-of such individual acquisitions of 
relatively large railroads have only recently been brought to 
our attention.” 

The instances brought to its attention, obviously, referred 
to the transactions of the Van Sweringen brothers. The Penn- 
road Corporation, if organized at the time that report, dated 
December 1, 1928, was written, had not flamed across the 
financial and transportation horizon. The Commission comment 
was part of a discussion of the Loree southwestern proposed 
consolidation in which acquisitions of stock were made before 
applications to acquire were filed with the Commission. 

It is understood that for a year the commissioners, as indi- 
viduals if not as a Commission, have been considering what 
they or it should ask Congress to do about holding corpora- 
tions, composed, in large part of the controlling stockholders 
in a given railroad or groups of railroads in the matter of ac- 
quiring an-or holding the stock of other railroads. 

The Clayton anti-trust law says, section 7, in the second 
and third paragraphs, that no corporation shall acquire, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the whole or any part of the stock or other 
share capital of two or more corporations engaged in com- 
merce, where the effect of such acquisitions is substantially to 
lessen or tend to lessen competition but that the prohibition 
shall not apply where the purchase is solely for investment: In 
the fourth paragraph. it says that nothing in the section shall 
be construed to prohibit a common carrier aiding in the con- 
struction of branches or short lines so located as to become 
feeders to the main line or to becoming the owner of all or 
part of the stock of a branch or short line. 

In much of the argument about control of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie its value as a feeder to other systems was frequently 
mentioned. That suggests that perhaps the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, a shorter railroad, might be represented as a feeder 
to the Pennsylvania as well as a feeder to the Baltimore & 
Ohio or the New York Central. In a fifth trunk line system, 
however, it would be a vital link and not a feeder. 

Senator Sackett, of Kentucky, a member of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, in an address at Louisville, 
Ky. (elsewhere in this issue), raised the question whether there 
should not be legislation providing federal control over holding 
corporations such as the Allegheny, the Van Sweringen instru- 
mentality, and the Pennroad Corporation, the supposed instru- 
mentality of the Pennsylvania railroad. 


HOLDING COMPANIES AND RAILS 


Senator Sackett, of Kentucky, member of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, has raised a ques- 
tion as to whether or not Congress should not amend the 
transportation act to give the Commission jurisdiction over non- 
carrier companies that buy railroad stocks. In an address at 
Louisville last week, the senator, in part, said: 


I take it for granted we wish to preserve, even as a rich and 
powerful country, compared to our pre-war state, the same idealisms, 
the equality of opportunity, the protection of the weak against the 
strong, and the suppression of those predatory instincts which exist 
in any civilization, be it rich or poor. 

Let me visualize this new business situation which has followed 
this great increase of wealth and its consequent idle funds, seeking 
new fields to conquer, that has flowed from America’s conspicuous 
change to the creditor nation of the world. Let me apply that which 
I denominate as “the group power from wealth” in these same fields 
which our present legislation is supposed to cover. Please remem- 
ber that I am not charging these changes are bad; I am only open- 
ing up a thought that those laws that ruled and governed the 
individualistic conditions of prewar times have been largely super- 
seded because the wealth now at the command of American finance 
has turned the flank, so to speak, of our legislative protective bar- 
riers. And query is, Has it not driven us to prepare a new second 
line of defense in legislation? 

Let me examine them in similar order. Take first the new in- 
dustrial holding company. Its vast capital requirements were not 
available in our debtor-nation days. It is a creature of the new 
wealth; its securities today are easily floated in the new enlarged 
reservoir of credit. An industrial holding company is not engaged in 
commerce; it only owns the stocks of companies that are so engaged. 
It buys the stocks of competing industries at least in sufficient quan- 
tity to become a dominant factor in each one. Its management has 
one policy for all those companies. There is no need of agree- 
ments in restraint of trade among these subsidiaries engaged in the 
like business that would render them subject to the Sherman Act; 
and yet there may be present under a management in wrong hands 
the same dangers at which the antitrust legislation was aimed. What 
then becomes of our anti-trust protection? Has not the flank of the 
Sherman Act been turned? 

Take the newly developed railroad The 
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rapid: formation of the Allegheny, the Penroad, and hosts of others, 
show the flotation power of the new wealth. You know the type— 
built to hold the stocks of railroads whose community of interests 
may be of great strategic value. Such companies can, if they wish, 
also acquire the stocks of equipment corporations; to which might 
be added even those of industries located upon some of the lines in 
which their stock interest is dominant. ; 
These security holding corporations do not operate the railroads 
whose stocks they own. Over them the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can exercise no authority, because the Constitution limits 
the Commission’s authority to agencies engaged in interstate com- 
merce. In the hands of an unwise or even perverted management, 
such as we of the older generation knew among the railroads them- 
selves in the early days, there could easily be brought about through 
their freedom from control of the transportation laws some of the 
dangers and inequalities those laws prevented. ; 
Is there need for a new line of national defense, as the flank of 
the transportation act is termed by this “group power from wealth?” 


FOURTH SECTION IN THE SOUTH 


Southern carriers, according to J. E. Tilford, chairman of 
the Southern Freight Association, have not changed their fourth 
section policy. He has made that answer to a query on that 
subject from the Southern Traffic League. The query had its 
origin in the fourth section application No. 13918, filed by F.. L. 
Speiden. (See Traffic World, October 5, p. 816.) Mr. Tilford 
made the declaration and an exposition of the policy of the 
southern railroads in a letter addressed to T. M. Henderson, 
chairman of the board of governors of the league, in answer to 
questions asked by the latter. In part Mr. Tilford said: 





There has been no change in the policy of the southern carriers 
so far as concerns the establishment or maintenance of rates that 
will enable the rail lines to participate in traffic in competition with 
water carriers or rail and water carriers. Changes in the law com- 
pelled them to abandon their policy of maintaining depressed rates 
because of potential water competition, and fourth section orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission made it necessary to increase 
rates to points where there is actual water competition, because 
the carriers could not afford to reduce their intermediate stations 
to the basis of the water-compelled rates heretofore maintained to 
such water-competitive points. 

The carriers have had in mind since the beginning of these re- 
visions that the loss of tonnage and revenue to the ports may justify 
them again seeking fourth section relief, not on the previous plan 
under which depressed rates were maintained on all classes and 
commodities, but only on commodities where definite and compelling 
competition can be shown with water carriers or rail and water 
carriers. 


To show that the southern railroads had not changed their 
policy Mr. Tilford referred to testimony given by the late 
D. M. Goodwyn in the Southern Class Rate case wherein he in- 
dicated that the carriers might be constrained by conditions to 
ask for relief on specific commodities. He also pointed out 
that in fourth section relief applications Nos. 13450 and 13332 
they has asked for such relief and that it had been denied. He 
did that to show that there had always existed an intention to 
ask for relief as to specific commodities notwithstanding the 
giving up of the general relief to which the league, in its letter 
of inquiry, had referred. 


FLUXING LIMESTONE RATES 


Producers of fluxing limestone in the Hillsville-Walford, 
Pa., district and steel companies with plants at points in Ohio, 
New York, Indiana, Illinois and other states have asked the 
Commission to suspend Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie tariffs proposing to increase the rate on fluxing stone from 
the Pennsylvania district to destinations in the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys in Ohio from 42 to 55 cents per gross ton, 
effective November 11 and later days. The main ground of 
protest upon which the request for suspension is founded is 
that the increase will narrow the present spread of 63 to 50 
cents per ton, as between the Marblehead, O., district on the 
one hand and the Pennsylvania district on the other. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., Republic Iron and 
Steel Co. and Struthers Iron and Steel Co., the first two with 
plants at Youngstown, O., and the latter at Struthers, O., joined 
in a request for suspension. The Carnegie Steel Co., also with 
a plant at Younngstown, filed a protest by itself. Initial lime- 
stone producers protesting the increase were the Bessemer 
Limestone and Cement Co., Carbon Limestone Co., Union Lime- 
stone Co. and Lake Erie Limestone Co. 

The protesting producers assert that the narrowing of the 
spread, aS proposed by the railroads, would have a _ serious 
effect on them. They based that assertion on what they said 
was their experience in June, July and August, 1928, when, 
before the carriers reduced the Hillsville-Youngstown rate to 
42 cents, the spread was only 50 cents instead of 71 cents, as it 
theretofore had been. In that period they declared that one 
limestone company lost all its fluxing stone business at Youngs- 
town and adjacent points and the other producers suffered in 
varying degree. 

In the view of the protesting stone producers the railroads 
are proposing the increase from 42 to 55 cents so as to remove 
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what the producers think would be a fatal defect in their tes 
mony in support of their thirteenth section application jp — 
of Ohio state rates. (See Traffic World, October 19, p, 964) _~ 
protestants said that a principal witness for the carriers 
a proceeding before the Ohio commission, asserted that then 
should be a spread of at least 63 cents per ton between me 
rates from the two fluxing stone districts. When the Ohio ¢¢ ‘ 
mission reduced the Marblehead-Youngstown rate the cattien 
according to the protest, “voluntarily” reduced the Hillsvilj 
Youngstown rate to 42 cents, thereby preserving the old spread 
Therefore, the protestants argue, that the railroads are trying 
to show, in the light of the testimony about the spread, t),, 
the Ohio rate is too low because not 63 cents over the Hillsyil 
Youngstown rate. 

The steel companies contend that the 42-cent rate ig aj. 
quate. The Youngstown steel companies said that the only 
limit to the trainloads was the braking capacity and that about 
1,000,000 tons a year were used at Youngstown, Haselton and 
Struthers, O. . 


RATES ON IMPORTED CLAYS 


Reductions in freight rates on imported clays from north 
Atlantic ports to points in the middle west have operated , 
the disadvantage of domestic producers of clays, according t 
remarks made by Senator Fletcher, of Florida, in debate in the 
Senate on the tariff bill. 


Foreign clay had already taken away one-half of the domes. 
tic producers’ market along the north Atlantic and the producers 
of foreign clay had gone after the market of the middle west 
the only remaining region where the American clay had 
chance, said Senator Fletcher, and added: 


How have the foreign producers gone after that market? p; 
getting the railroads to reduce their freight rates from the seaboard 
to the middle west consuming points. They have actually done that 
there is no guesswork about it; and they may make another move 
in that direction. It is immaterial whether the railroads voluntarily 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission to be allowed to 
reduce the rates on clays from the north Atlantic ports to the 
middle west consuming points or whether they were persuaded and 
induced to do it by the foreign clay importers; the fact is they did 
apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission to be permitted to 
reduce those rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission granted 
that petition, and those reductions have been made. So clays can 
be moved from the Atlantic seaboard to the middle west consuming 
points, the only points left to the American producer for his market, 
at a cheaper rate than they formerly were. If we are able to main- 
tain our position with reference to that one-half of the American 
market, there may be another application for a reduction of freight 
rates; other moves will be made by the importers of the English 
clays to get that market away from us. The only hope of the 
producers of American clays lies in the imposition of such duties as 
will give the American producer a fighting chance for one-half of the 
American market. That is what we are asking for. 





MILWAUKEE REORGANIZATION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, November 4, held 
that probable jurisdiction had been shown with respect to the 
appeal in No. 395, The United States of America and Interstate 
Commerce Commission, appellants, vs. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Company, from the federal court for 
the northern district of Illinois. 

The suit was brought by the new Milwaukee company to 
enjoin and annul in part orders of the Commission in the Mil. 
waukee reorganization case in which authority to issue secu!’ 


.ties in exchange for stock of the old company was granted on 


the “express conditions that the applicant (a) shall not pay 
any underwriting fees in connection with the proposed issue 
of securities; and (b) shall impound in a separate fund the 
money received from the payment by holders of preferred and 
common stock in an amount equal to $4 a share, which shall 
not be paid out unless and until so authorized by order of the 
court in respect to payments subject to the court’s jurisdiction 
or by this Commission.” 

The report of the Commission contained 
language: 


the following 


Of the $4 a share assessment to be paid by the stockholders, $1.00 
a share on the existing preferred and common stock is to be set aside 
for the compensation of the reorganization managers, various Pro: 
tective committees, and fees of their counsel, depositaries, an 
expenses in connection therewith.... 


The district court held that if the langauge of the Commis 
sion’s order required the company to obtain and impound the 
$1.50 a share referred to, the order was invalid on the ground 
that such fund, being uncapitalized in any new security and 
being set aside for the express purpose of satisfying expenses 
of the reorganization was beyond the Commission's jurisdic 
tion, according to the government. An injunction was issué 
and the government appealed. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


vests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
Dig published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(pistrict Court, W. D. Missouri, St. Joseph Division.) Con- 
senor is primarily liable for freight charges on goods shipped, 
unless it is provided impliedly or expressly in contract of ship- 
nent that the carrier shall look to another.—Atchison, Topeka 
« Santa Fe Ry. Co. vs. Hunt Bros. Fruit Co., 34 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
~ Seller consigning shipment of freight to himself remains 
owner of goods until delivery of shipment to buyer, as regards 
ability for freight charges.—Ibid. 

Where seller shipped freight to himself as consignee under 
agreement with buyer, of which carrier was advised, that buyer 
sould pay freight charges, carrier, on discovering that insuffi- 
cent freight charges had been collected from buyer, was en- 
titled to recover from shipper as owner and consignee of the 
sods, under written contract requiring owner or consignee to 
yay freight, though buyer might also be liable under implied 


contract.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Under commerce commission 
act, sec. 65 (Smith-Hurd Rev. St, 1927, c. 111-%, sec. 69), re- 
wiring Commerce Commission to make findings concerning 
subject-matter of facts inquired into and to base its order 
thereon, required findings must be specific enough to enable 
court to review intelligently decision of commission and ascertain 
if facts on Which commission has based its order afford reason- 
able basis for it—Chicago Rys. Co. vs. Commerce Commission 
ex rel. Chicago Motor Coach Co., 167 N. E. Rep. 840. 

If facts found by Commerce Commission under commerce 
commission act, sec. 65 (Smith-Hurd Rev. St. 1927, c. 111-36, 
sec, 69), afford reasonable basis for commission’s order, they 
may be reexamined by reviewing court in connection with evi- 
dence to determine if they are substantially supported by 
evidence; but court will not enter on an independent investiga- 
tion of the evidence to develop new facts not found by com- 
mission to sustain its order.—lIbid. 


Commerce Commission’s finding that public convenience 
and necessity requires that routing of motorbusses “as prayed 
for in the petition, * * * and/or as shown by the proof, 
* * * be authorized, and that in so far as the proposed rout- 
ing involves the use of thoroughfares for which” bus company 
‘does not possess any certificate of convenience and necessity 
* * * same should be granted,” held not a “finding of fact” 
required by commerce commission act, sec, 65 (Smith-Hurd Rev. 
st. 1927, c. 111-34, sec. 69), on which order granting certificate 
of convenience and necessity could be based, but was merely 
a conclusion from evidence.—Ibid. 


Finding of Commerce Commission that public convenience 
and necessity requires that routing of motorbusses “as prayed 
‘or in the petition * * * and/or as shown by the proof 
; : * be authorized, and that in so far as the proposed rout- 
ing involves the use of thoroughfares for which” bus company 
‘does not possess any certificate of convenience and necessity 
* * * same should be granted,’ even if deemed a “finding 
of fact” within commerce commission act, sec. 65 (Smith-Hurd 
Rev. St. 1927, c. 111-3, sec. 69), was not definite enough to 
lustify any order based thereon.—Ibid. 

; Under commerce commission act, sec. 65 (Smith-Hurd Rev. 
‘I. 1927, c. 111-34, sec. 69), a valid order of the Commerce Com- 
mission must contain a finding of fact after hearing and in- 
vestigation on which the order is based, and unless there is 
‘ich finding in the record the order is void.—Ibid. 

__ Where question before Commerce Commission was whether 
— convenience and necessity required operation of motor- 
wasses over routes described in bus company’s petition, and an 
“xpress finding of fact that public convenience and necessity 
a operation of motorbusses along certain routes and on 
diction streets was condition precedent to commissions juris- 
a to grant such certificate, order not containing any such 
indings of facts was void.—Ibid, 

was In Proceeding to obtain certificate of convenience and ne- 
‘ssity to change routes of certain bus lines so as to operate 
naan”, served by street railroads which were parties to 
weaned and answered petition, cross-examined witnesses, and 
as eC evidence, street railroads were entitled to notice of 
‘der of Commerce Commission purporting to amend previous 
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order granting petition under commerce commission law, sec. 67 
(Smith-Hurd Rev. St. 1927, c. 111-%, sec. 71), providing that com- 
mission may at any time on notice to public utility affected, and 
after opportunity to be heard, amend order made by it, and 
against contention that bus company seeking certificate was 
only “public utility affected” by the order.—Ibid. 

Commerce Commission derives its power only from statute, 
a has no authority except as is expressly conferred on it.— 
bid. 

Each extension of motorbus service into territory occupied 
or served by street railroads is a new attack on latter, to be 
justified only on theory that latter are not meeting, and cannot 
reasonably be required to meet, public need.—Ibid. 

One of purposes to be served by legislation concerning pub- 
lic utilities is to protect an established public utility in its field 
from destructive competition.—Ibid. 

When law under which a legislative body is organized re- 
quires the concurrence of majority of its members in any action, 
such concurrence of majority must be shown by the record and 
cannot be implied.—lIbid. 

Where record of Commerce Commission showed that, at 
meeting of commission at which petition for rehearing was con- 
sidered, six of the seven members of commission were present, 
of whom three voted to allow rehearing, two voted against it, 
and remaining member refused to vote, rehearing was denied, 
under commerce commission act, sec. 1, providing that every 
finding, order, or decision approved by a majority of members 
of the commission shall be deemed to be finding, order or deci- 
sion of commission.—Ibid, 

Where Commerce Commission granted certificate of con- 
venience and necessity for operation of motorbusses over two 
routes, and service authorized was installed promptly over one 
route but never installed over other, finding that bus company 
had substantially exercised authority granted sufficient to avoid 
effect of public utilities act, sec. 55 (Smith-Hurd Rev. St. 1927, 
c. 111-24, sec. 56), providing that unless exercised within two 
years from grant thereof authority conferred by certificate of 
convenience and necessity shall be null and void, had no support 
in evidence as respects latter route.—TIbid. 

Commerce Commission cannot grant a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to operate motorbus route based solely 
on certificate of convenience and necessity more than two years 
old and granting authority which has become null and void 
under public utilities act, sec. 55 (Smith-Hurd Rev. St. 1927, 
c. 111-34, sec. 56), by failure to exercise it within two years.— 
Ibid. 

Certificate of convenience and necessity granted by Commerce 
Commission is a mere permission to do a specified act within 
the two years fixed by public utilities act, sec. 55 (Smith-Hurd 
Rev. St. 1927, c. 111-%, sec. 56), providing that unless exercised 
within two years authority conferred by certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity shall be null and void, and it must be ex- 
ercised within the time limited or not at all, and after that 
time expires license lapses and no revocation is needed to revoke 
it, as against contention that words “null and void” mean void- 
able at option of granting body.—Ibid, 

It is not policy of public utilities act to promote competi- 
tion between common carriers as means of providing service 
to public, but that through regulation of established carrier 
occupying a given field and by protecting it from competition 
the public will be served more efficiently and at a more rea- 
sonable rate than if other competing lines were authorized to 
render same public service in same territory.—Ibid. 


Commerce Commission has no arbitrary powers, but its 
orders must be reasonable and lawful, and question whether 
they are so or not is subject to review on appeal.—Ibid. 

To authorize Commerce Commission to grant motorbus 
company a certificate of convenience and necessity and author- 
ity to operate its lines to serve same public already served by 
street railroads, it must be shown that latter were not render- 
ing adequate and convenient service and that operation of bus 
lines would eliminate such inadequacy and inconvenience, in 
determining which question primary consideration is the conven- 
ience and necessity of public.—lIbid. 

Whether public convenience and necessity requires estab- 
lishment of a new transportation facility is not determined by 
number of individuals who may ask for it, but the public, as 
distinguished from any number of individuals, must be con- 
cerned.—Ibid. 

Where additional or extended service is required in interest 
of public, and utility in field makes known its willingness and 
ability to furnish required service, Commerce Commission is not 
justified in granting certificate of convenience and necessity 
to competing utility until utility in field has had opportunity to 
demonstrate its ability to give required service.—lIbid. 

In proceeding to obtain certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to operate bus lines in territory served by street railroads, 
finding that public convenience and necessity required granting 
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of such certificate and that street railroads could not adequately 
meet requirements for transportation held not sustained by the 
evidence.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Where service by motor trans- 
portation company applying for abandonment of service under 
all but one of its certificates was continued, but under single 
certificate, unifying former service and coordinating operation, 
service was not thereby abandoned, though service under old 
certificates was abandoned.—Hocking Valley Ry. Co. vs. Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio, 167 N, E. Rep. 879. 

Miller act (Gen. Code, sections 504-2, 504-3), providing for 
abandonment of service, does not apply to motor transportation 
companies, regulation of which is comprehended within section 
614-85 et seq.—lIbid. 

Under Gen. Code, sections 614-85, 614-86, authorizing Public 
Utilities Commission to regulate motor transportation companies, 
commission has complete authority to substitute, coordinate, and 
consolidate under single certificate same or substantially same 
service theretofore given public under several certificates of 
public convenience and necessity.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Neither motor vehicle act 
1925, sec. 3 (Cahill’s Rev. St. 1925, c. 95a, par. 3), nor motor 
vehicle act 1927, sec. 3 (Smith-Hurd Rev. St. 1927, c, 121, sec. 
203), fixed or purported to fix minimum weight which city might 
by ordinance prescribe as maximum weight for vehicles and 
their loads on streets, but they merely fixed maximum weights 
beyond which city could not permit.—City of Chicago vs. Foley, 
167 N. E. Rep. 779. 

Ordinance prohibiting use of freight-carrying motor vehicles 
exceeding 30,000 pounds in weight with loads held not invalid, 
under motor vehicle act 1925, sec. 3 (Cahill’s Rev. St. 1925, c. 
95a, par. 3), and motor vehicle act 1927, sec. 3 (Smith-Hurd 
Rev. St. 1927, c. 121, sec. 203), as to one using four-wheeled 
vehicle weighing 32,000 pounds with load.—Ibid, 





(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Under commerce commission 
act, sec. 65 (Smith-Hurd Rev. St. 1927, c. 111-3, sec. 69), re- 
quiring Commerce Commission at close of hearing to make find- 
ings concerning subject matter and facts inquired into and to 
enter its order based thereon, required finding must be specific 
enough to enable court to review intelligently the commission’s 
decision.—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Commerce Commis- 
sion ex rel. Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 167 N. E. Rep. 831. 

Under Commerce Commission act, sec. 65 (Smith-Hurd Rev, 
St. 1927, c. 111-36, sec. 69), reviewing courts will examine facts 
on which order of Commerce Commission is based, and if facts 
found to afford a reasonable basis for the order it will be sus- 
tained, but fact findings are subject to reexamination in connec- 
tion with evidence to determine whether there is substantial 
evidence, not merely a scintilla of proof, to sustain the order. 
—TIbid. 

A comparison of percentages of the increase and decrease of 
freight rates complained of, with percentages of increase and 
decrease generally, is not alone a proper foundation for order 
of Commerce Commission fixing rate, since order must be based 
on what is reasonable at the time, and mere difference in per- 
centage of increase or decrease of rates is not of itself. evidence 
that any rate is too high or too low or is unjustly discriminatory. 
—Ibid. 

Comparison of existing charges made under similar con- 
ditions and of ton-mile earnings constitute proper evidence for 
consideration in determining what are reasonable rates; qualifi- 
cation that charges were made and ton-mile earnings gained 
under similar conditions of operation being essential to the 
probative value and competency of such rate comparisons.— 
Ibid. 

Order of Commerce Commission establishing reasonable 
intrastate freight rates for bituminous coal must be based on 
evidence presented at hearing; hence order of commission in 
another case which was not introduced in evidence was im- 
properly considered by commission.—Ibid. 

Since conditions surrounding proportional and local intra- 
state freight rates are dissimilar and not comparable, propor- 
tional rate may properly be lower than a local rate.—Ibid. 

The statement in one case that the tribunal in another had 
stated a particular fact is no evidence in another controversy, 
on a diffeernt issue between different parties and in another 
tribunal of the correctness of the fact stated.—Ibid. 

Findings of the Commerce Commission must be based on 
evidence presented in the case, with opportunity to all parties 
to know of evidence to be submitted or considered to cross- 
examine witnesses, to inspect documents, and to offer evidence 
in explanation or rebuttal, and nothing can be treated as evi- 
dence which is not introduced as such.—Ibid. 

Testimony of witness, in proceeding for reduction of 
bituminous coal freight rates, as to ruling grades on certain 
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railroads based solely on official blueprint maps furnished }; 
by said railroads through their mechanical or operatin ; ce 
ments by officers whose office he did not state and whose at 
he did not know, held incompetent in proceeding before on” 
merce Commission to reduce freight rates and was “a a 
means of putting said maps before commission without mtn 
anything thereto and which could not have been admitted ing 
objection, even if otherwise competent, because not poe 
cated.—Ibid, ” 

Statements of witness that he had traveled over Certaj 
railroads as passenger many times, that he had Made sixt : 
trips to Pacific coast and back, that when he was not he 
making long trips he was busy throughout the east or he 
ern trunk line territory, and that he believed he haq testified 
more than any man had ever before testified in same length 
of time before Interstate Commerce Commission, had no tend 
ency to prove anything in regard to operating conditions of 
said railroads in comparison with any other railroad for ur 
pose of establishing fair intrastate coal freight rates.—Ibid 

Reference in order of Commerce Commission to Indian, 
rates and fact that they had been reviewed by Interstate Com. 
merce Commission, which declined to interfere with them, and 
to expression in Interstate Commerce Commission’s opinion in 
certain case that territory of Illinois and Indiana is essentiay, 
similar in character and that state line does not divide divers. 
transportation conditions, furnished no basis for order pregerjp. 
ing intrastate bituminous freight rates.—Ibid. 

Evidence held not to sustain order of Commerce Commis 
sion reducing bituminous coal freight rates under public utilities 
act (Laws 1921, pp. 719, 722), sections 32, 38, on ground that 
existing rates were unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory— 
Ibid. 

Where it was shown that existing intrastate bituminoys 
freight rates were within the reasonable maximum distance 
scale fixed by Commerce Commission. burden was on complain. 
ant to show that they were unreasonable.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Ohio, Hamilton County.) An “over. 
charge” is a charge collected above a lawful tariff rate; a charge 
more than is permitted by law.—Crook vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
R. Co., 167 N. E. Rep. 899. 

An “action for reparations” arises where there has been a 
charge of freight rates within limits permitted by law, but which, 
notwithstanding that fact, is unreasonable and excessive.—Ibid, 

Shippers could not recover overcharge of freight, where they 
did not follow procedure provided by Gen. Code, sec. 579, re- 
quiring finding of commission and certification of its findings 
to clerk of court of common pleas as basis for jurisdiction of 
common pleas court to determine question.—Ibid. 

Plaintiffs could not confer jurisdiction of subject-matter of 
action on court.—Ibid. 

Where issue raised by pleadings was one of overcharge in 
freight rates, but evidence showed there was no overcharge, 
judgment for defendant carrier must be affirmed, though court, 
in findings of fact and conclusions of law, stated that it had 
jurisdiction of claim for reparation, and erroneously found that 
no unreasonable and discriminatory rate was charged.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Georgia.) Act of 1901, p. 477, sec. |, 
providing that city may enact such ordinances for transaction 
of its business and welfare and proper government as city may 
see best, held sufficiently broad to authorize ordinance reg 
lating operation of city motorbusses and taxicabs and prescrib- 
ing maximum fare for busses and fixing both maximum and 
minimum fares for taxicabs.—Clem vs. City of La Grange, 14 
S. E. Rep. 638. 

Operation of motorbusses under regular schedules, on fixed 
routes to be approved by council, differs so materially from 
operation of taxicabs generally throughout city without fixed 
schedule and restriction in matter of routes, as to afford proper 
basis for classification by municipality in prescribing fares 
which each may charge for carrying passengers.—Ibid. 

Ordinance requiring busses to operate over fixed route to be 
approved by council by prescribing maximum fare of 10 cenls 
for each passenger, but not setting minimum charge, and tat 
cab ordinance not fixing routes and prescribing maximum fare 
of 50 cents per passenger and minimum fare of 25 cents, bu! 
prohibiting charge of minimum fare without written consent of 
mayor, held not to create illegal discrimination or monopoly 1 
favor of bus lines as against operators of taxicabs, since dit. 
ferences in operation of busses and taxicabs was sufficient to 
warrant classification in prescribing fares.—lIbid. ane 

Individuals do not have inherent right to conduct their Pt 
vate businesses in streetts of city,—Ibid. 

Transportation of passengers for hire in taxicabs and busses 
or otherwise on streets of city is privilege which municipality 
can grant or withhold.—Ibid. 

City, if permitting individuals to transport passengers for 
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_. on city streets, can prescribe such terms and conditions 
pre ya fit, and individuals desiring to avail themselves of 
a ermission must comply with conditions, whether they are 
a sable or unreasonable.—Ibid. 

ra rdinance requiring busses to operate over fixed schedule 
4 routes, and prescribing maximum fare of 10 cents for each 
— enger, but not fixing minimum charge, held not unreason- 
a and ultra vires.—Ibid. 

ordinance requiring busses to operate over fixed schedule 
j routes, and prescribing maximum fare of 10 cents for each 
eeenge’, put not fixing minimum charge, held not void as 
wanting special privilege to private business.—Ibid. 

* Ordinance requiring busses to operate over fixed schedule 
es, and prescribing maximum fare of 10 cents for each 


abl 


ut ‘ 
Sam put not fixing minimum charge, held not void as 
ijegally fixing charge on public for transportation.—Ibid. 


Ordinance requiring busses to operate over fixed schedule 
ad routes, and prescribing maximum fare of 10 cents for each 
yassenger, but not fixing minimum charge, held not void as 
sreventing competition.—Ibid, 

Ordinance requiring busses to operate over fixed schedule 
aj routes, and prescribing maximum fare of 10 cents for each 
passenger, but not fixing minimum charge, held not void as 
wading to establish monopoly.—Ibid. 

Ordinance requiring busses to operate over fixed schedule 
aj routes, and prescribing maximum fare of 10 cents for each 
passenger, but not fixing minimum charge, held not void as 
fring unreasonable limit for public service.—Ibid. 

Ordinance requiring busses to operate over fixed schedule 
aud routes, and prescribing maximum fare of 10 cents for each 
passenger, but not fixing minimum charge, held not void as 
attempting to fix price, regardless of contract, which citizens 
yould have to pay for transportation.—Ibid. 

Ordinance requiring busses to operate over fixed schedule 
ad routes and prescribing maximum fare of 10 cents for each 
passenger, but not fixing minimum charge, held not void as not 
authorized by direct authority in charter of city under Acts 1901, 
.477, but based on unreasonable extension contained in general 
powers of charter authorizing city to enact ordinances for its 
business welfare and proper government as it saw fit.—Ibid. 

Ordinance regulating operation of taxicabs, and prescribing 
maximum fare of 50 cents per passenger and minimum fare of 
% cents, and providing that minimum fare shall not be charged 
yithout written consent of mayor, held not void, as in restraint 
of trade.—Ibid, 

Ordinance regulating operation of taxicabs, and prescribing 
maximum fare of 50 cents per passenger and minimum fare of 
Scents, and providing that minimum fare shall not be charged 
vithout written consent of mayor, held not void as tending to 
create a monopoly.—Ibid. 

Ordinance regulating operation of taxicabs, and prescribing 
maximum fare of 50 cents per passenger and minimum fare of 
cents, and providing that minimum fare shall not be charged 
vithout written consent of mayor, held not void as unduly re- 
sricting taxicab operators from competing with bus lines for 
vhich maximum fare of 10 cents was prescribed without fixing 
aninimum charge.—Ibid. 

Ordinance regulating operation of taxicabs, and prescribing 
maximum fare of 50 cents per passenger and minimum fare of 
‘cents, and providing that minimum fare shall not be charged 
at _— consent of mayor, held not void as ultra vires 
act—Ibi 

Ordinance regulating operation of taxicabs, and prescribing 
maximum fare of 50 cents per passenger and minimum fare of 
i cents, and providing that minimum fare shall not be charged 
vithout written consent of mayor, held not void as discrimi- 
lating between businesses of like character.—Ibid. 


Ordinance regulating operation of taxicabs, and prescribing 
maximum fare of 50 cents per passenger and minimum fare of 
~ cents, and providing that minimum fare shall not be charged 
vithout written consent of mayor, held not void as abridging 
ght to contract.—Ibid. 





_. (Supreme Court of Georgia.) The provision of paragraph 
“ of section 2 of the General Tax Act of 1927 (Ga. L. 1927, 
). 96, 80), exempting persons, firms or corporations, operating 
* Motorbus for the transportation of passengers “from mu- 
on license tax,” prevents a municipality from imposing and 
‘ecting a license or occupation tax from those engaged in 
ne Specified business of transporting passengers by motorbus, 
a Imposing an occupational tax upon “automobile bus 
ity. conveying persons and parcels into and out of the city.”— 
'y of Waycross vs. Bell, 149 S. E. Rep. 641. 

we oe not error to grant an injunction against the enforce- 
collect a tax ordinance of the municipality which sought to 
exem fe municipal license tax from which the petitioners were 
“Thig ed by the terms of the General Tax Act of 1927, supra. 
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Under General Tax Act 1927, sec. 2, par. 75 (Laws 1927, p. 
80), imposing tax on operators of motorbus lines, but exempting 
bus lines from municipal license tax, term “license tax” includes 
both charge imposed under police power for privilege of ob- 
taining license to conduct particular business, and tax imposed 
upon business for sole purpose of raising revenue; “license tax” 
being defined as sum exacted for privilege of carrying on par- 
ticular occupation.—Ibid. . 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit.) Charterers are 
entitled to rely on master’s judgment as to dangers of distinctly 
maritime character and unusual stresses set up by movement 
of vessel lying peculiarly within knowledge and experience of 
mariners.—The Nidarholm. Nidaros vs. Oxford Paper Co., 34 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 442. 

Charterers increasing vessel’s capacity for deck cargo by 
constructing cribbing insufficiently strong to withstand stresses 
set up by movement of vessel in quiet waters were at fault, and 
loss of deck cargo when stanchions broke should be equally 
divided between charterers.and owners of vessel.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Provision of charter 
party that “the captain shall prosecute his voyage with the 
utmost dispatch,” in connection with description of steamer 
as capable of steaming about 11 to 12 knots an hour in good 
weather, did not require captain to proceed at speed of 11 or 
12 knots.—Denholm Shipping Co., Ltd., vs. W. E. Hedger Co., 
Inc., 34 Fed. Rep. (2) 572. 

Master has full discretion with respect to navigating ship. 
—Ibid. 

Where master of vessel proceeded directly to points named 
by charterer at economic cruising speed, and all delays were 
caused by failure of charterer to make arrangement for quick 
dispatch, and there was no complaint by charterer of delay, 
there was no breach on part of shipowner to charter party re- 
quiring that “captain shall prosecute his voyage with the utmost 
dispatch.”’—Ibid. 

Description of steamer in charter party “as capable of 
steaming about 11 knots to 12 knots an hour in good weather 
and smooth water, on a consumption of about 32 to 34 best 
Welsh coal,” held not warranty, but representation, affording 
basis for action for deceit by charterer, if false.—Ibid. 

In libels involving claim of owner of vessel for hire and 
claim of charterer for breach of charter party, letters and cable- 
grams, exchanged between parties before execution of charter 
party, held inadmissible to explain provision of charter party 
describing steamer as capable of steaming 11 to 12 knots an 
hour in good weather and smooth water, on consumption of 
32 to 34 tons best Welsh coal.—Ibid. 

Owner of vessel hired to charterer held not guilty of breach 
of provision of charter party describing steamer as “capable 
of steaming about 11 to 12 knots an hour in good weather and 
smooth water, on a consumption of about 32 to 34 tons best 
Welsh coal” where it was shown that the vessel had previously 
made such speed under the condition mentioned, and no test 
was made under such conditions while the vessel was in charter, 
and different coal was furnished, and no complaints were made 
as to the speed of the vessel during the period of the charter.— 
Ibid. 

(District Court, S. D. Florida, at Jacksonville.) Admiralty 
courts determine facfs on principles governing trials by jury, 
where evidence is sufficient to establish libelant’s case.—The 
Smith Terry No. 1, Tupper vs. Hyde, 34 Fed. Rep. (2d) 570. 

In libel to recover for hire of tug for towing barge, evidence 
held to establish libelant’s claim that tug was seaworthy, and 
that delays were due to weather conditions, for which claimant 
was not entitled to deduction.—Ibid. 

Where logs indicate bad weather conditions, master of ves- 
sel is judge of what is required for the safety of the property 
and the life of the crew.—Ibid. 


U. S. LOSES “AMERICA” CASE 
The government has lost in its attempt to have the Supreme 
Court of the United States review the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, fourth circuit, relieving the Newport News 
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Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company of liability to the extent of 
$2,000,000 in connection with damage caused the steamship 
America by fire while the vessel was undergoing reconstruction 
in the shipbuilding company’s yards. 

The Shipping Board, which was having the vessel recondi- 
tioned, carried $2,000,000 insurance on the ship in its own in- 
surance fund. As explained by the government, this insurance 
was no more than a bookkeeping entry. 

After the fire March 10, 1926, the government sued to re- 
cover $2,000,000 damages from the shipbuilding company. The 
federal court for the eastern district of Virginia found the com- 
pany negligent and liable for all damages resulting from the 
fire. The Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the lower court as 
to negligence and failure to perform obligations under the 
contract, but held that the board’s insurance absolved the com- 
pany from liability to the amount of such insurance, 

The highest court, November 4, in No. 431, United States vs. 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., denied a petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


STATE-INTERSTATE CASE 


Arguments have been made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in No. 30, United States and Interstate Commerce 
Commission, appellants, vs. Erie Railroad and Hoboken Manu- 
facturers’ Railroad, by E. M. Reidy for the United States and 
the Commission, and Marion B. Pierce for the railroad com- 
panies. The issue in the case is as to whether the movement 
of imported wood pulp from Hoboken, N. J., to Garfield, N. J., 
is state or interstate commerce. The Commission, in The 
Hamersley Manufacturing Co. vs. Erie et al., 126 I. C. C. 491 and 
148 I. C, C. 47, held that it was interstate commerce. It found 
the rate, 12.5 cents, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or 
might exceed 10 cents and awarded reparation. The interstate 
rate was also 12.5 cents. The lower court enjoined the Com- 
mission’s order. Therefore the 12.5 cent rate is in effect both 
state and interstate. 

The railroads took the unusual position, for railroads, that 
the haul was intrastate and beyond the Commission’s regu- 
latory power. The Commission held that inasmuch as the 
intention and plan of the foreign shipper was to send the pulp 
to Garfield, its jurisdiction covered the rate for the haul from 
the Hoboken dock to Garfield. The railroads contended that 
the pulp, part of a consignment to a broker in New York to 
be distributed to a number of paper mills, passed out of foreign 
commerce and therefore beyond the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission and never entered interstate commerce at all, because 
the haul within New Jersey was a transaction not connected 
with the shipment from the foreign country to the Hoboken 
dock. 





REPARATION MANDAMUS CASE 


The writ of mandamus cannot be used to control the dis- 
cretion of the Commission to force it to make an award of rep- 
aration no matter how erroneous a refusal may be or how poor 
the rule the Commission follows in denying awards. That, in 
substance, is the view of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. Based on that view, that court, speaking through 
Justice Van Orsdel, on November 4, reversed the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia awarding a writ.of mandamus in 
the cases brought in behalf of the Capital Grain & Feed Co. 
and the Ralston-Purina Co. and others. (See Traffic World, 
October 12, p. 882. The report in which the Commission refused 
to award reparation, on the ground that there was a readjust- 
ment requiring increases and reductions were made in 118 
I. C. C. 732. 

As issued by the lower court, the writ compelled the Com- 
mission to determine whether or not petitions were subject to 
the payment of charges which were unreasonable and, if so, 
to award damages in the amount found, as required by law. 

Justice Van Orsdel, after stating the facts about the case, in 
part, said: 


It will be observed that these cases involve the question of 
whether or not a writ of mandamus may issue to compel the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make an express finding as _ to 
whether or not the rates charged the petitioners from two years prior 
to the date of the filing of their petition with the Commission up 
to the date the findings of the Commission were made were un- 
reasonable and unjust; and if found to be prejudicial, to award 
reparation; and the further order directing the Commission to ascer- 
tain and determine the damage sustained by petitioner because of 
the rates exacted which were found to be unjust and unreasonable, 
subsequent to Nov. 27, 1926, and up to May 25, 1927, when the order 
of the Commission adjusting the rates went into effect. In any 
view it resolves itself into an attempt to invoke mandamus to compel 
the Commission to award reparation. This, we think, is beyond the 
authority of the court. 

It will be observed that no duty is imposed upon the Commission 
to fix the amount of reparation or to make any finding of fact in 
relation thereto, unless the Commission shall find that the complainant 
is entitled to an award of damages. It logically follows that upon 
completion of any investigation the judicial duty devolving upon the 
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Commission is first to determine whether or not under l 
and circumstances, reparation should be awarded. qe, the faci 
the affirmative it must then make a finding of fact wen: finds j, 
judgment is based. If it finds in the negative, as in thi Which th. 
such statement of fact is required. The finding of the Cc Case, 10 
that where its conclusions result in a leveling of existin OMMissior 
parities through some increases in rates and some reduction in tis. 
it will deny reparation, is a finding based upon the fact a IN Others 
the investigation by the Commission; and however erro uced in 
a finding may be or inconsistent with a just and equitable Such 
tration of the interstate commerce act, it is nevertheless adminis. 
made by the Commission in the exercise of its quasi-judig TUling 
cretion which cannot be controlled. Si dudicial gis. 
It will be noted that the prayer of the complainant in es 
calls for a definite finding by the Commission which amo each case 
award of reparation based upon the extent of the allegea to a 
able and unjust charges which had been exacted from the Unreason. 
The discretionary power of the Commission in determining wom 
or not reparation shall be made and damage awarded ro Whethe 
controlled in this proceeding, in as much as the Commissig gh. 
bound by any fixed rules in determining the extent of the aan not 
While the unreasonable and unjust charges exacted bys ammage 
are a proper measure of damages (Sou. Pac. et al vs. Darnell-teee 
Lumber Co. et al., 245 U.S. 531) the Commission may in % Renzer 
damages compute interest as a proper element (L : i "a 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 269 U.S. 217) or the Commission 35% 
into consideration other elements which would furnish a 
standard for an award of damages. Thus it appears that t 
entered by the court below would operate to control the discret 
of the Commission in a purely arbitrary manner based upon cretion 
finding of fact which the Commission, in the free exercise cree 
judgment and discretion, might find not to be controlling hei: 
It is settled law that the writ of mandamus cannot be conver: 
into a writ of error and what is here sought is merely a Pe 
of alleged errors committed by the Commission. While jit js oa 
mandamus will lie not only to compel the assumption of Sasietioe 
but likewise the exercise of jurisdiction, we find no lack ane 
in this case. OF etter 
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ALTON AND EASTERN ROUTING 


The Commission has been advised that equity No, 124 
Alton & Eastern vs. United States et al., has been dismissed 
without prejudice, upon motion of the complainant’s counse| 
by Judge FitzHenry in the federal court at Peoria, II], (See 
Traffic World, November 2, p. 1100.) No reason for the dis. 
missal by the Alton & Eastern was given to the Department 
of Justice, from which branch of the government the Commis. 
sion obtained the information that the bill had been dismisseq 
The case was set for hearing at Peoria November 2, Th 
United States district attorney filed a motion to dismiss, but 
when the complainant filed a like motion the government’ 
motion was withdrawn. 

The Alton & Eastern sought for and obtained a temporary 
restraining order forbidding the enforcement of a Johanson 
tariff from which the Alton & Eastern had been omitted as 
an intermediate carrier. The complainant contended that the 
Commission unlawfully refused to suspend the tariff when it 
protested. Dismissal without prejudice leaves the Alton & 
Eastern free to proceed hereafter as if it had not filed this 
complaint. 





NORTH DAKOTA RATES 


Probable jurisdiction has been shown in No. 364, Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of North Dakota et al. vs. Great North- 
ern et al., involving North Dakota intrastate freight rates 
according to an entry made in the case November 4 by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The case is on appeal by 
the state from a decision of the federal court of North Dakota, 
southwestern division, granting an interlocutory injunction 
against the order of the state commission. 

The action originated with suit by the railroads to enjoin 
the enforcement of an order of the state commission, dated 
May 8, 1929 establishing a scale of distributing or jobbing 
freight rates in North Dakota. The district court enjoined the 
order until the Interstate Commerce Commission had deter 
mined in No. 17000, part 2, or under a section 13—proceeding 
asked for by the railroads, the lawfulness of the intrastate rates 
in issue. 


BOARD WINS WAR-TIME CASE 

The Shipping Board has been notified that the Circuit Cour 
of Appeals, ninth circuit, has awarded judgment against the 
Skinner and Eddy Company of Seattle, Wash., in favor of the 
Fleet Corporation, with respect to claims growing out of cal: 
cellation of a war-time shipbuilding contract. The award is 10 
$6,427,360 net but the amount payable to the government ma) 
be subject to adjustment. 


OIL TO ARIZONA 


The carriers, in No. 19515, Arizona Corporation Commissio2 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., by their attorneys, J. R. Bell ane 
George H. Muckley, have asked for a modification of the Cot 
mission’s opinion and order in that case, prescribing oil rales 
from the Los Angeles, Calif., group to destinations in Arizona, 
on seven assignments of error, particularly directed against - 
award of reparation on the ground that the rates condemneét 
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t in this case were prescribed by it in the Pacific 
se, 42 I. C, C. 93. 
E. Blaine, commerce counsel for complainants, and 
anks, attorney for the Standard of California, in a reply 
petition assert that all the contentions made in the 
ition for modification were made in course of the case. 
~ further assert that the contentions now advanced by the 
- fs were put forward by the railroads in the Associated 
- 112 I. C. C. 350, in respect of reparation and that the 
ain denied their petition in that case. Reference to 
vw associated case was caused by the fact that this case and 
that one were closely related. The railroads, Blaine and Banks 
assert, refused to pay reparation in that case and were sued 
by the Gillespie Petroleum Products Co., where, they declare, 
the subject was gone over again and that in that litigation that 
court gave judgment for $5,000 plus interest and attorney’s 
fees. They suggest that the Commission decide against the 
railroads as the court did in the Gillespie case. 


ACCOUNTING AND DEPRECIATION 


The Commission should reject the proposed report in No. 
15100, depreciation charges of steam railroad companies, and 
jecline to make it effective, say counsel for the Presidents 
conference Committee, representing the carriers, in their excep- 
tions and brief. 

Common carriers by railroad would be required to establish 
for their physical properties, according to counsel, what the 
proposed report calls depreciation accounting, ‘“‘but which goes 
much beyond a method of accounting for the cost of properties 
consumed in operation, and directly affects the capital accounts 
of the railroads and the values of their properties.” 

“It is a revolutionary proposal and if made effective would 
injuriously affect the railroads, the investors in railroad securi- 
ties and the public,” say counsel. 

Counsel contend that the proposed report would violate the 
property rights of the carriers because under it the carriers 
would not be permitted to maintain a great part of their prop- 
erty, at a cost charged to operating expenses, since the depre- 
ciation base required to be employed for such property is on 
an obsolete price level, and the assumed past accrued deprecia- 
tion is not to be borne by operating expenses. They also say 
the proposed report would violate the property rights of car- 
riers by denying the right to maintain the integrity of the prop- 
erty, through requiring the use of pre-war investment of car- 
riers or the Commission’s pre-war reproduction cost as a depre- 
ciation base. 

Counsel for the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, 
in brief and exceptions in Ex Parte 91, general revision of ac- 
counting rules for steam railroads, says that the Commission’s 
proposed report in that proceeding is a constructive document 
and shows intelligent, earnest efforts to discuss and consider 
accounting questions understandably and in some reasonably 
concise way. 

“Its weakness on so-called cost accounting lies in a tend- 
ency, indubitably unintentional, to emphasize the purely the- 
oretical viewpoint, to state incompletely or inaccurately the 
results of practical judgment and experience, and to minimize 
or a the unpracticalities inherent in the subject,” say 
counsel. 

Counsel say the position of the railroads is that special 
studies constitute the practical and economical solution of the 
so-called cost accounting problem for railroads, if indeed there 
ls any such problem and if a need exists for any solution. 
None of the proposals advanced in this proceeding would elimi- 
hate special study, say counsel. 

The railroads subscribe, it is stated, to that part of the 
Commission’s proposed report recommending that the Commis- 
sion find that it is not justified in prescribing any system of 
continuous routine cost accounting. 


INCOME TAX IN CONTROL PERIOD 


The board of tax appeals, in docket Nos. 26162 and 28661, 
luvolving income tax questions arising out of transactions be- 
tween the St. Louis Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
and the Director-General of Railroads in the period of federal 
control and the liquidation of that control, has made a number 
of decisions laying down principles either wholly new or new 
In their application. 

_ The board held that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Z computing the amount to be allowed as an expense of main- 
nance paid or incurred by the petitioning railroad, correctly 
reduced the amount expended for maintenance by the amount 
— by the Director-General to cover under-maintenance in 
the federal control period. 

the = to materials and supplies returned to the railroad by 
Wefun en coneral, equal in quantity, quality and relative 
elulness to the materials and supplies taken from the railroad 
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company when the property was taken under federal control, 
the board held that the cost _to the petitioning railroad was the 
cost to it of the supplies and materials taken over by the Di- 
rector-General. It was held further that the deduction allow- 
able as an expense when such materials and supplies were used 
was limited to such cost and was not the value thereof when 
the materials and supplies were returned. ‘ 

The board further held that entries made upon the books of 
the Director-General which were not available to the petitioner, 
allocating the amount of a lump-sum settlement of a claim which 
included many items, were not admissible in evidence to show 
the amounts paid in settlement of such items of the claim. 

Among other holdings of the board in those cases were 
these: That the railroad was not entitled to deduct deprecia- 
tion on property held by lease and that payments to railroad 
Y. M. C. A. branches were deductible as ordinary and necessary 
expenses of doing business. 


HOCH-SMITH IRON AND STEEL 


The Commission has reopened, in part, No. 17000, part 6, 
Hoch-Smith iron and steel. The proceeding is reopened, for 
reconsideration of the record as made with respect to the 
application of alternative rates on bars, plates, and/or shapes, 
subject to a carload minimum of 80,000 pounds. Requests for 
alternative rates based on the minimum mentioned were made 
by Davenport, Ia., Rock Island and Moline, IIl., interests, the 
Highland Iron & Steel Co., Terre Haute, Ind., and the Terre 
Haute Chamber of Commerce. They asked for rates based 
on the higher minimum in the hearing and argument but the 
Commission’s report fixed rates on a 40,000 minimum only. 

A wider reopening has been made in respect of the fourth 
section aspect of the case. The reopening on the phase covers 
the whole of fourth section order No. 10090. By a supplemental 
order that order has been amended in these respects: It has 
been provided that the circuity limitations and equidistant clause 
set forth in the first ordering paragraph of the order, entered 
June 3, shall not become effective untill the further order of the 
Commission. The effective date shown in the last paragraph of 
the fourth section order has been postponed until the further 
order of the Commission. 

The fourth section applications on which the order was 
based have been set for hearing, December 3, at the Merchants 
Association rooms, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., before 
Examiners Howard C. Faul and M. L. Boat. 


IRON AND STEEL ARTICLES 


Hearing in I. and S. 3347, iron and steel articles, from At- 
lantic seaboard territory to Texas via rail-ocean-rail routes, 
was held at Chicago, November 4, before Examiner J. Edgar 
Smith. The suspended schedules propose a reduction of 7% 
cents in joint ocean-and-rail rates from New York, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, as well as in the rate of 74 cents on wrought 
iron pipe from Reading and Chester, Pa., and Sparrows Point, 
Md., to 66% cents. The tariffs were suspended on protests from 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, Inland Steel Company, 
Acme Steel Company, Interstate Iron and Steel Company, Lac- 
lede Steel Company, of St. Louis, the Granite City Steel Com- 
pany, of Granite City, Ill., interests at Youngstown, O., and 
others. 

According to the testimony of William Simmons, traffic 
manager of the Southern Pacific Steamship Company, the re- 
ductions were made necessary by previous reductions, effective 
July 10, from such points as McKeesport and East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Youngstown, O., to Texas. 

The suspended rates were defended by H. C. Crawford, 
traffic manager, Bethlehem Steel Company, and others repre- 
senting producers in the Atlantic seaboard territory whose rates 
make on the ports. “The suspended rates are a step in the 
right direction, but do not go far enough,” said Mr. Crawford. 

One of the points emphasized by the railroads was that the 
ocean carriers and the southwestern lines would receive more 
revenue for their services out of the suspended rates than out 
of the rates allowed to take effect, despite protests, from the 
middle producing district, as the eastern lines got their full 
locals to the ports. 

C. E. Hochstedler, traffic director of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, contended that the Chicago producers had been 
placed at a material disadvantage in reaching the destination 
territory as a result of the Commission’s decision in the con- 
solidated southwestern cases. At the same time, he pointed 
out, the rail-ocean-rail rates involved in docket 13535 from the 
eastern points to the southwest, had been held up pending 
further hearing. Argument in that was to be held November 14, 
he said. He insisted that the existing rates should be allowed 
to remain until the entire matter was disposed of in the general 
case. 

Robert Hula, traffic manager, Clayton Mark & Co., R. K. 
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Keas, Laclede Steel Company, and other protestant repre- 
sentatives, presented testimony to show that the suspended 
rates were too low. In some instances, according to an exhibit 
presented by Mr. Keas, when deductions were made from the 
suspended through rates for the rail haul from the Texas ports 
to the interior points, on the basis of the scale prescribed in 
the consolidated southwestern cases, nothing remained to cover 
the 2,200-mile ocean haul. At the maximum, according to that 
exhibit, the remainder was equivalent to the rail rate for 700 
miles. 





SAVANNAH HARBOR PROJECT 

Modification of the existing project for Savannah Harbor, 
Georgia, so as to provide for a channel 36 feet deep and 300 
feet wide from the Seaboard Air Line Railway bridge to the 
foot of Kings Island, at an estimated cost of $157,000, has been 
approved by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and 
the Chief of Engineers of the Army. The report of the board 
recommending modification has been sent to Chairman Jones, 
of the Senate commerce committee. 


ATLANTIC WATERWAY PROJECTS 
Representatives of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation have submitted to President Hoover commendation of 
his waterway views as expressed in his recent address at 
Louisville, Ky. The association is urging completion of the 
intracoastal waterway along the Atlantic and enlargement of 
the New Jersey ship canal. 








OHIO RIVER AND COMMERCE 


There are now approximately 2,200 vessels of all types being 
operated on the Ohio River and its tributaries by approximately 
one hundred contract, common and private carriers, according 
to L. P. Nickell, chief of the inland waterways division of the 
transportation division of the Department of Commerce. The 
aggregate investment in floating equipment, says he, is around 
$31,000,000. 

After referring to tonnage figures showing growth of traffic 
on the Ohio in recent years, Mr. Nickell said the growing im- 
portance of the Ohio as a medium of transportation was due 
in part to improved river equipment. He said the value of 
the 9-foot channel in the Ohio would depend in great part on 
the availability of adequate qublic rail-river terminals. 


THREE RAILROADS CLASH 


Three western railroads will clash at San Francisco next 
Wednesday in what may prove to be a great transportation 
battle. The three systems involved and a fourth—a smaller 
but pivotal line—have rails in every state west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The right to construct 200 miles of railroad 
that would cost around $13,000,000 is the point at issue, but it 
so happens that this 200 miles of railroad would provide a 
physical connection between three friendly transportation 
systems having some 30,000 miles of rails and serving terri- 
tories whose products and natural resources are widely 
divergent. 

The issue is the proposal of the Great Northern to push south 
into California to a connection with the Western Pacific. Against 
this proposal are trained the batteries of the Southern Pacific 
and Union Pacific. Important allies of the Great Northern- 
Western Pacific are large west coast cities and many of the 
state railway commissions. 

The hearing will be held before Director Mahaffie, director 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Finance. 

The Great Northern last spring applied for permission to 
build 88 miles of line from Klamath Falls, to near Bieber, 
Calif., and the Western Pacific simultaneously applied for per- 
mission to push a line 112 miles north from Keddie on its main 
line to meet the Great Northern extension. 

The 200 miles of new construction would link the Great 
Northern and Western Pacific and, in turn, make possible a 
traffic exchange with the Santa Fe, thus creating a competitive 
rail route from Mexico to Canada along the Pacific slope. 

The estimated cost of the proposed line is $13,158,897 and 
the applicants have declared it can be completed in two years. 

The Great Northern and Western Pacific will argue that 
public convenience and necessity demand the construction of 
the new line on several grounds. Most important among these 
will be: linking up about 30,000 miles of existing rail facil- 
ities which serve territories whose products and natural re- 
sources are widely divergent; creation of a new artery of 
transportation between California and the northwest; creation 
of a competitive rail artery up and down the Pacific coast; 
providing transportation to 20,000 square miles of territory in 
northeastern California, and opening to development twenty 
billion feet of ripe timber; and strengthening the western Pacific 
by providing it new sources of traffic. 
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The Great Northern and Western Pacific applicat; 
will be supported by numerous public bodies among which om 
the San Francisco Board of Supervisors, the San Fray - 
Chamber of Commerce, the Oregon Public Utilities Commissic. 
the Washington Board of Public Works, the Oakland Cham we 
of Commerce, the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, the — 
Chamber of Commerce, the Klamath County Chamber of - 
merce, and scores of others in Northern California and Southen 
Oregon which have intervened in the case in order that = 
may offer evidence before the Commission. ey 

The Southern Pacific has argued that the new line Woul 
be wasteful duplication of existing rail facilities anq thet 
would result in needless competition. , 

The Great Northern is a system of more than 8,300 mile 
and is joint owner of the Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railwa, 
and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad. The Wester: 
Pacific and its subsidiary, the Sacramento Northern, comprise 
more than 1,300 miles of railroad and the Western Pacific “ 
the Missouri Pacific jointly own the Denver and Rio Grand 
Western. The Burlington, which is half owned by the Great 
Northern, in turn owns the Colorado and Southern, which can 
the Fort Worth and Denver, which, in turn, controls the Trinity 
and Brazos. y 

Aligned with the Southern Pacific in opposition to the Great 
Northern’s project, is the Union Pacific, the Southern Pagjfics 
chief connection east from Ogden. Thus, the rails of lines 
directly interested in the hearing extend from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico and from Chicago to the Pacific Ocean. The 
railroad investment on each side runs into billions of dollars 

At the same hearing the joint application of the Great 
Northern and Western Pacific to build or acquire a branch fron 
Lookout, Modoc County, on the proposed Klamath Falls-Keddie 
line, to Hambone, to connect with the McCloud River Railroad 
will be heard. The line would be operated jointly by the two 
applicants and would give them access to a large lumber tonnage 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 

Coal and fuel oil consumed in road train and yard switching 
services by Class I railroads, exclusive of switching and ter. 
minal companies, in the eight months ended with August cost 
$216,360,602, as compared with $225,921,310 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1928, according to statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. For August the total 
was $26,113,319, as compared with $27,260,487 for August last 
year. 

Coal consumed in the eight months totaled 74,589,026 net 
tons, as against 72,942,621 tons in the corresponding period of 
1928. In August the total was 9,024,129 tons, as compared with 
8,867,177 tons in August, 1928. 

Fuel oil consumed in the eight months totaled 1,679,023,303 
gallons, as compared with 1,560,767,488 gallons in the 1928 pe 
riod. In August the total was 210,016,526 gallons, as compared 
with 198,411,596 gallons in August, 1928. 


A FOUR-IN-ONE ENGINE 








P. & A. Photo 


The above photo shows a new type of engine which is being 
tested by the Illinois Central Railroad. This engine can use either 
ordinary systems of tracks or electrified, being able to draw ay 
from four sources—trolley, third rail, electricity generated by 
internal combustion motors and storage batteries. 
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Canalization of Ohio River 


system of Locks and Dams Between Pittsburgh 


By STANLEY 


put it, has been “modernized.” Days were when 
he was accepted as nature made him. Shallow- 
water craft used him as they could—and when. Then the 


Or: Man Ohio River, as President Hoover would 








General view of boat movements around coal loading plant of The 
Ohio River Company on the Ohio River at Huntington, W. Va. 


Iron Horse knocked his nose out of joint. Deeper channels 
were necessary to accommodate heavily-laden barges that 
could look the land monsters in the eye, and locks and dams 
were prescribed. 

Snags, rocks, and gravel and sand bars obstructed much 
of the river in its original condition and navigation 
was difficult and hazardous. The width of the channel, 
says a descriptive report of the chief of engineers of 
the United States Army, was exceedingly variable. 
The depth available for navigation over the worst 
shoals at extreme low water varied from a minimum 
of one foot between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati to two 
feet between Cincinnati and the mouth of the river. 
Between shoals were pools, some thirty feet deep at 
extreme low water. When the depth on the worst 
shoals was three feet or more, the river was navigable 
throughout its entire length for steamboats and other 
craft, except when floods or ice occurred. 

Army engineers were set to work to make nine 
feet of water grow where one or two feet grew before. 
This they have done by building fifty locks and dams 
ata cost of more than one hundred million dollars. 
The estimate of cost of new work, revised in 1928, 
inluding expenditures on projects prior to adoption 
of the nine-foot project in 1910, stands at $118,175,- 
337.25. The estimate for annual cost of maintenance 
i$ around $2,000,000. 

The first lock and dam on the Ohio River was 
provided for by Congress in the river and harbor act 
of March 3, 1879, when an appropriation was made 
lor a lock and movable dam at Davis Island just below 
the head of the river. 


Locks and Dams Described 


; Provision for complete canalization of the entire river 
‘tom Pittsburgh to Cairo, 968 miles, was made by Congress 


and Cairo Constructed at Cost of Millions of 


Dollars to Provide Navigable Channel 


H. SMITH 


in 1910 when the “existing” project was adopted. The 

objective was a minimum channel depth of nine feet in the 

pools formed by the locks and dams and the widening of the 

Louisville and Portland Canal at Louisville, Ky. All the 
dams, with the exception of that at Emsworth, Pa., 
are of the movable type. One other fixed dam is 
under construction at Deadman Island, below Pitts- 
burgh. The movable-type dams are used to prevent 
any increase in flood height and to permit open-river 
navigation when the natural depth is nine feet or more. 
A description of the dams as given in a government 
report follows: 


The main part of each movable dam, through which 
navigation passes when the dam is lowered, is known as 
the navigable pass. It is from 600 to 1,000 feet long and 
consists of a series of wickets or shutters, 3 feet 9 inches 
wide and 16 to 20 feet long, depending on the height of 
the dam, each supported in an inclined position by a prop. 
The dam is lowered by means of a derrick boat, known as 
a maneuver boat, the props being released from their 
seats one by one, and the wickets lowered so as to lie 
flush with the bottom of the river. In addition to the lock 
and navigable pass there are weirs of different types for 
the purpose of regulating the pools and facilitating the 
raising and lowering of the dam. 


Construction of the locks and dams, according to official 
federal reports, has interfered with growth of traffic on the 
river. 

“From the low of 4,600,000 tons carried in 1917,” it 
is stated, “the traffic on the Ohio increased to 15,737,000 


Use of Ohio River by private corporations illustrated in this photo- 
graph showing hoist of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation 


at Woodlawn, Pa. 


tons in 1925, 19,754,000 in 1926, and 20,128,518 tons in 
1927, an increase of over 400 per cent since 1917. With 
the completion of the canalization project, the traffic will 
undoubtedly make further important gains. The large steel 
companies, the public service corporations, and common 
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square feet. There is railroad stor- + 


age for over 500 cars. Tracks ex- 
tend the entire length of all piers. 
The 25-acre yard adjacent to the 
piers is devoted to the storage and 
distribution of lumber. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CoO. 
Snowden Henry, Superintendent 


Eleven mammoth warehouses, con- 
veniently located throughout the 
city, provide over 1,300,000 square 
feet of excellent storage space. Each 
property is served by P. R. R. sid- 
ings. The Merchants Warehouse 
Company are the largest operators 
of warehouses in Philadelphia and 
are equipped to furnish all kinds of 
service incident to the handling of 
package freight on L. C. L. ship- 
ments. Liberal cash advances may 
be had on stored goods. Insurance 
rates are low. 


Norfolk TideWater Terminals | nc. 
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At Norfolk, Va.— 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 

At this great terminal property there 
is every modern device for the rapid 
and economical handling of cargoes. 
There are three piers each 1300 feet 
long and four open-bulkhead berths. 
Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are 
served by depressed tracks and con- 
crete drives. The receiving, deliver- 
ing and classification yards have a 
capacity of 4000 cars. The prop- 
erty is served by Norfolk’s eight 
trunk line railroads. 


At Chicago— 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Manager 
1646 Transportation Building 


Keystone Woreho,, 
Ss 
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carriers are all planning to use the river more intensively.” 

Coal constitutes more than 40 per cent of the total tonnage 
of the Ohio River and sand and gravel more than 45 per cent. 
Iron and steel tonnage has ranged around 5 per cent; stone, 2 
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fleet of towboats and barges to barge coal-on Green 
River. Several of the important coal companies adde 


ment to their fleets. 


Coal and steel companies are among the chie 





Fourteen thousand tons of coal moving down the Ohio River from Huntington, W. Va., 


to Cincinnati, O. 


per cent; logs and lumber, a little more 
than 2 per cent; oil and gasoline, 1 per 
cent; packet-boat freight, a little more than 
1 per cent. 

The average haul on the Ohio is ap- 
proximately 60 miles. If sand and gravel 
are excluded, however, according to govern- 
ment computations, the average haul is 
around 98 miles. 


Barges and Packets Use River 


The improved Ohio is a “preserve” for 
use by private carriers and privately-owned 
common carriers. Congress, in the Denison 
act of 1928, at the request of Ohio Valley 
interests, specifically excepted the Ohio 
from the tributaries of the Mississippi to 
which extension of operation of the govern 
ment barge lines was authorized. A “demon- 
stration” of the wisdom of the governmental 
policy under which millions of dollars have 
been spent on the Ohio through operation of 
vessels by private capital instead of by gov- 
ernment capital, as on the Mississippi and 
Warrior rivers, is now possible. The recent 
government report on “Transportation in 
the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys,” sum- 
marizes operations on the Ohio as follows: 


There are now four packet boats running 
cut of Pittsburgh and one out of Wheeling. Cin- 
cinnati has two upstream and two downstream 
besides those from Pittsburgh. Louisville has 
one steamboat operating down the river, and 
also those from Cincinnati. Evansville has two 
boats, and Paducah has two or three small daily 
boats and a weekly boat up Tennessee River. 
. . . The movement of steel tows from Pitts- 
burgh to the south continues to increase. The 
American Barge Line offers common-carrier 
service between Pittsburgh and New Orleans. 
The Basic Barge Line is transporting large 
uantities of cement on the Ohio River, and 
the Union Barge Line has a new fleet which 


will shortly be placed in operation between Pittsburgh and Memphis. 
The Standard Unit Navigation Company placed some of the new 
tractor boats and barges in operation between Nashville and Evans- 
ville. The Elsey River Transportation Line was established at Pitts- 
burgh, and the Ohio & Mississippi Transit Company organized a 





the government. The steamer is passing through the lock with a tow of seven b 
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. f users 
the Ohio. A large volume of traffic mor” 
a 


to and from points on the Mo " 
River which, with the Allegheny a 
forms the Ohio River at Pittsburgh ™ 


Hope is expressed by gov 

cials that communities iene the Obie 
recognize the importance of constry he 
suitable terminals to facilitate the deve 
ment of common carrier service on thetiet 
Lack of adequate terminal facilities tt 
pointed out, will prove to be a serious hangj 
cap. 


Claims as to Savings 


Savings in transportation costs, based 
on comparisons of certain rail charges and 
water transportation costs, are claimed 
government officials to result from the in. 
provement of the Ohio River system. Theg 
claims, as set forth in the government re 
port on the Ohio and Mississippi River 
prepared by the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army and the Bureau of Operations of the 
Shipping Board, are: 


Considering the Ohio and its n 
tributaries, the gross traffic has shows ana 
crease from a little more than 27,000,000 tons 


in 1927 to 56,000,000 tons in 1927, an increase of 
100 per cent. These figures involve some dupi- 
cations, due to movements from one river to 
another, but they are comparable and afford 


evidence of the fact that the traffic on the 
Ohio River system as a whole has doubled since 
the close of the world war. 


The ton miles of traffic on the Ohio River 
system in 1925 were 1,978,000,000 and a study of 
rates and terminal expense as outlined in the 
interim report on the Ohio River system shows 
that the savings in transportation costs 
amounted to $20,544,000. Deducting the fixed 
charges, including interest on the cost of im- 








This shows the type of lock and dam that has been constructed in the Ohio River by 


arges. 


provements, operation, care and maintenance charges, the net or 
ing is found to be $11,387,000. On the same basis the present 49,- 
savings are about $15,000,000. Based upon a ton mileage O! fi 
000,000 on the Ohio River system in 1926, the savings in transportation 
costs in that year amounted to about $25,000,000. 
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Safety with Conveyors in the Shipping Room 


By W. DEAN KEEFER 
Director, Industrial Safety, National Safety Council 


Loading platform where 


stopping conveyors. 


ower conveyor picks up 
crates and carries to the loading platforms at main 
Chicago plant of Grigsby-Grunow Company, manu- 
faturers of Majestic Radios. Automatic switches 
ae installed at intervals along this platform for 


NE 

o f 

the 
greatest ad- 
vances in re- 
cent years 
toward effi- 
ciency in the 
handling of 
materials in 
the shipping 
room and in 
transporta- 
tion has 
beeon 
through the 
increased 
use of con- 
veyors. A 
large part of 
the speeding 
of factory 
production 
in the 
United 
States, in 
the last ten 
or fifteen 
years, has 
been due to 
the more ef- 
ficient meth- 
ods made 


vssible through the new production principle that con- 
eyors represent—the principle of bringing the materials 


to the worker instead of compelling him 
0 seek and carry his own materials, 
ther individually or through helpers. 

The same principle, when applied in 
the shipping room, has made possible 
uprising efficiency in the handling of 
materials for transportation. Under the 
Id plan, the only way to meet an emer- 
yncy in the shipping room was to in- 
ease the number of laborers and trucks 
in the aisles and to increase the speed of 
he individual worker. This method al- 
vays tends toward confusion, added clut- 
‘ering of floor space, and waste of human 
‘nergy. Also, it usually results in a sharp 
inctease in accident hazards, such as, for 
‘ample, collisions in aisles, falling 
afainst materials, stumbling, and more 
i such injuries as stepping on nails, 
‘tains, and bruises, and more of what 
might be called fatigue accidents. 

On the other hand, when a conveyor 
‘ystem for the handling of materials to 
% shipped has been well planned, with 
‘sonable margins for the care of in- 
‘eased volumes, such an emergency 
‘sually demands only a speeding of the 
“iveyors and, probably, adding labor 
at loading and unloading points, or, pos- 





sibly, adding extra portable conveyors or extension of con- 
veyors at strategic points. 

Conveyors are so widely used in the handling of freight 
that a mere description of the different types and combina- 
tion of types would require a great deal of space. For the 
handling of bags and boxes and barrels to be taken to or 
from storage, the so-called arm elevator conveyor finds 
economical application. Such a conveyor will provide the 
shortest route from the car door to the storage piles on the 
floors above. Such conveyors are frequently installed on 
receiving platforms to discharge the materials through con- 
venient windows above, with the possibility of extension 
from a second to a third story window. 


Suspended Tray Elevator 


The suspended tray elevator, in the form of a continu- 
ous chain traveling vertically, is used considerably for lifting 
materials from one level to another. Special safety pre- 
cautions are required with this type of conveyor. For ex- 
ample, each unloading station should be provided with some 
simple type of automatic detector, such as a swinging arm, 
that will stop the machine if any package fails to discharge 
at a station in the proper manner. Such detectors and stop- 
ping devices usually are electric, thus permitting the stopping 
of the system at any point where an irregularity is discov- 
ered. Added safety control may be achieved through speak- 
ing tubes, signal bells, or continuous signal tables. 

Recent improvements in the design of automatic 
features for loading and discharging has made possible the 
increased use of extra wide and extra heavy push bar ele- 
vators for handling miscellaneous heavier packages. Such 
a conveyor permits almost an automatic loading of such 
materials, since a change of direction and change of levels 
may be carried on automatically. 

The new apron type of elevator and conveyor may be 
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Gravity end of conveyor, showing tunnel out to shipping room at main Chicago plant 


of Grigsby-Grunow Company. 
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made wide enough and strong enough to convey both men 
and trucks, thus saving the time of loading and unloading 
these trucks. Some of these conveyors have a capacity as 
high as 500 to 700 trucks an hour in each direction. This 
type of conveyor has had successful application in the handling 
of marine freights, where the inclined elevator will carry the 
traffic between the double decks of piers and to different levels 
in boats and barges. 

Such apron conveyors, when built into the floor or where 
extending from one level to another, should be especially pro- 
tected at the sides. There is always more or less danger, of 
course, when men with trucks are in the habit of going on or off 
of these moving conveyors, even though the rate of speed may 
be slow, as there is always danger that small objects may drop 
into the opening between the moving apron and the floor. As 
a safety precaution, the conveyor should be easily stopped, 
either automatically, through the use of push buttons, or by a 
continuous signal system. 

Portable belt conveyors with adjustable angles are coming 
increasingly into use. Some of these conveyors carry their own 
power motors and this always involves additional hazards. All 
moving parts should be well guarded and electrical equipment 
carefully protected. 


Special Hazards Come With Use 


The increasing use of mechanical conveyors for shipping 
has, in general, greatly lessened accident hazards, since their 
use usually reduces the number of workers on a given job or 
in fixed quarters. On the other hand, the use of mechanical 
conveyors has introduced special hazards. To meet these 
hazards, the National Safety Council has issued a special safe 
practices pamphlet on “Conveyors.” This pamphlet is a com- 
pilation of experience in accident prevention, and it should not 
be confused with federal, or state, or insurance requirements. 
It has been reviewed by the Safe Practices Conference Committee 
of the National Safety Council, consisting of about seventy-five 
safety engineers who represent a large variety of industries 
throughout the United States. 

In addition, a safety code for conveyors and conveying 
machinery is being prepared by a special committee under the 
auspices of the American Standards Association sponsored by 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

The purpose of their investigation is the compilation of 
special information for the “safe operation and maintenance of 
gravity, belt, chain, slide, bucket, apron, screw, and jigging con- 
veyors, car hauls, aerial cable ways, overhead trolleys and 
pneumatic tubes.” The American Standards Association includes 
over forty representatives of twenty-eight distinct groups and 
organizations, including the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers, American Railway Engineers’ Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Government Labor Officials, Grain Dealers National 
Association, International Association of Industrial Boards and 
Commissions, National Safety Council, Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants’ Association, U. S. Bureau of Standards, the U. S. 
Department of Labor, and others. 

Accident hazards from conveyors is always an important 
topic of discussion at the sectional and safety congresses of the 
National Safety Council. At one of these congresses an execu- 
tive of one of the largest automobile factories of the United 
States, where conveyors are largely in use, stated that “safety 
in the use of conveyors depends on a correct attitude toward in- 
numerable details, a proper understanding that little things 
always count, and an effort on the part of the management to 
cooperate with the men to see that all the details of safe 
practices are carefully observed.” 

As a general safety precaution in the use of conveyors, it 
should be a rule that no adjustments or repairs of any kind 
should be made while the conveyor is in motion. This applies 
specially to oiling of conveyor equipment, unless the use of 
pressure oiling and greasing devices permits this to be done in 
such manner that the oiler will not come within dangerous prox- 
imity to moving parts. 

Many accidents have been caused by starting conveyors 
without first giving warning to men who may be making repairs 
or adjustments. It should be a fixed rule that, when the power 
machinery of conveyors is stopped, warning signs or locks must 
be used. There should be a rule forbidding anyone to remove a 
lock or a warning sign, excepting the person who placed it. 

All parts of power driven conveyors with which persons 
might become entangled should be carefully guarded with en- 
closures, substantial railings, or other protection. 

Overhead conveyors need guarding, especially where there 
is any possibility of the falling of materials. A large insurance 
company reports that the falling of material from conveyors 
is one of the most common accidents in plants having conveyor 
systems. 

Floor conveyors should be especially guarded at crossing 
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points; and conveyors which extend from one {io 
offer a fire menace which should be watched. 

The use of conveyors has greatly increased trans 
efficiency, but they have brought new hazards that de,nn™ 
stant attention. Mand ¢op, 
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OPERATING AVERAGES 


The Commission’s bureau of statistics has issueq th 
enth of a series of comparative statements of operating a ste 
of the Class I railroads covering the years 1925 to 1928 ae" 
lar information for the years 1921 to 1927 was contained Par 
previous issue, statement No. 28200. This statement ie the 
29200. It consists of three parts. 8 No 

Part I consists, in part, of a summary of selected ODeratin: 
averages for the country as a whole, for regions and a 
tricts, for 1928. Other averages for which the basic data a 
become available at a later date, the explanatory matter te 
in connection with the statement says, will be publihsed _. 
volume, Statistics of Railways in the United States, In ~ 
If are the basic data from which the averages in part | = 
been computed. Part III consists of operating averages - 
individual railroads arranged according to geographical regions 
In a few cases, says the explanatory matter, lines are grouped 
under a system caption, or combined figures are given for ty, 
or more roads deemed to be an operating unit. 

Among the selected operating averages is a constructiy 
figure called “equated track-miles maintained” intended to } 
used in distributing, on a unit basis, items of maintenance ,; 
way and structure so as to make results on various roads more 
nearly comparable. In the bracket showing equated track-mile 
maintained it is shown that in 1928 there were 240,779 mile 
of road, also called first main track; 42,255 miles of all other 
main tracks; 120,482 miles of yard tracks and sidings; 314; 
equated track-miles maintained and 11,650 miles of tracks op. 
erated under trackage rights. 


Other facts shown in the figures for 1928 are that ther 
were 24.7 locomotives for 100 miles of road, and 552 electri 
locomotive units, the designation electric locomotive units hay- 
ing been adopted because there are electric locomotives con. 
posed of units capable of independent propulsion; that there 
were 9.7 owned or leased cars per mile of road and that the 
average capacity per freight car was 46 tons; that the traffic 
density, in net ton-miles per mile of road per day, was 5,468: 
passenger-miles per mile of road per day were 381; that the 
train-miles per mile of road per day was 13.3, of which 63 
were in freight service and 6.8 in passenger service. Those 
figures do not check absolutely because figures pertaining to 
the three classes of roads had to be used in arriving at the 
averages, which, to that extent, are not strictly those for Class 
I roads. 

The railway operating revenue per mile of road was $25, 
387, of which 76.6 per cent was attributed to freight and 11. 
per cent to passenger. Railway operating expenses per mile 
of road were $18,380 and the net railway operating income per 
mile of road was $4,884, no separation of expenses as betwee 
passenger and freight service being shown. 

The pay roll amounted to $10,951 per mile of road, equal to 
43 per cent of the railway operating revenues and 59.4 per cell 
of the railway operating expenses. 

Commodities carried, in percentages of the total tonnage, 
are shown as follows: Products of agriculture, 9.6; animals and 
products, 1.9; products of mines, 52.3; products of forests, 7). 
manufactures and miscellaneous, 25.6; all L. C. L. freight, 2.7; 
per cent originated of total carried, 54.5. 

Under the caption “freight train performance” it is show! 
that the freight trains of the country consisted, on the average, 
of 47.1 cars exclusive of cabooses; that they made 12.9 miles 
per hour; produced 23,652 gross ton-miles, exclusive of locome- 
tives, per train-hour; and 1,838 gross ton-miles, exclusive 0 
locomotives, per train-mile. The train loads averaged 793 tons 
of revenue and non-revenue freight. The net ton-miles, revelle 
and non-revenue, per train-hour were 10,205 and the percentage 
net of gross ton-miles was 43.1. 

In the matter of freight car performance the summary shows 
freight car-miles percentage of loaded to total, 62.9 and ratio 0 
empty to loaded, 58.9; car-load, tons of freight, revenue and nol: 
revenue, 26.7; car-miles per freight car-day, 31.3; and net ton: 
miles per freight car-day, 526. 

Freight traffic figures show the average haul per revenut 
ton of freight as 185.5 miles; revenue per freight service tral 
mile, 7.76; revenue per loaded freight car-mile, 26.3 cel 
revenue per ton-mile of freight, 10.81 mills; and revenue P& 
ton of freight, $2.005. ; 

Passenger traffic figures show the average miles per D4 
senger, exclusive of commutation, to have been 73.3; revenlt 
per passenger service train-mile, $2.13, and revenue per Pé& 
senger-mile, exclusive of commutation, 3.312 cents. 
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Aviation News 





vo a 
AUTOMATIC PILOT FOR PLANES 


The automatic pilot for airplanes has arrived, according to 
the War Department. Large airplanes’ may now be controlled 
by the untiring metallic arms of an ingenious mechanism—a 
mechanism which pilots transport planes straight and level and 
that will hold them on a given course indefinitely. 


“Nearly fifty hours in flight esting in all kinds of weather,” 
ays the department, “have demonstrated its ability to fly 
more accurately than even a seasoned pilot. Trips between 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, and New York City, and from New 
York City to Wright Field, Ohio, prove that the device will 
carry on hour after hour. The recent tests were made in an 
amy air corps Ford transport airplane piloted by Lieutenant 
\Jbert F. Hegenberger, famous California to Hawaii flyer, with 
yr. Elmer Sperry, of Sperry Company, manufacturers of the 
new pilot. On its most recent trip from Dayton to Detroit it 
functioned perfectly, requiring only two adjustments in course 
jirection and these adjustments being made necessary only 
yy the changing wind condition. For over 18 years the Sperry 
Company has been interested in this development. 

“The new model, which is said to weigh but 50 pounds and 





~ Se a + } 

Left to right: Major A. H. Gilkeson, air corps chief of equipment 

branch; Elmer Sperry, Jr.; Captain Shiras A. Blair, air corps; 

Lieutenant Albert F. Hegenberger, air corps, who cooperated in 

the development of the automatic pilot. Wind driven generator 

on side of fuselage which supplies current and power to auto- 
matic pilot. 


to occupy a space of only 14x14x10 inches beneath the pilot’s 
seat, represents the culmination of many years’ effort, Its oper- 
ation actuates the three major controls of an airplane, namely, 
the rudder for direction, the elevator for upward and downward 
movement, and the aileron for maintaining lateral balance 
(keeping the airplane on an even keel). 

‘It is said that the new automatic pilot is sensitive to a 

change of movement of one-half of one degree of the airplane 
adout its axis, which is more sensitive than the average pilot. 
__ The automatic pilot actuates the controls so smoothly and 
‘irmly that a pilot by hand cannot overcome its action. The 
action of the device may be terminated at any desired moment 
ipon the part of the operator by means of a switch which 
breaks the electrical circuit, or mechanically by throwing the 
sears into neutral. Any one or all of the three major controls 
may be thrown out of action instantly and the pilot take charge 
and fly in the normal manner. 


“It should be understood that the purpose of the automatic 
bilot is merely to control an airplane in straight and level flight 
and to hold it on a given course. The take-offs and landings 
nthe present stage of development must, of course, be made 
by a trained pilot. As changes in the direction of the wind are 
*neountered throughout the trip the compass course must be 





changed accordingly in order to maintain a true course between 
two given points on the ground. 

“The automatic pilot gives promise of being a most useful 
instrument in the handling of large airplanes, relieving the 
pilot of much of the strain of the straight and level flying and 
giving him as a result the opportunity of devoting more of his 
attention to his maps, navigation, watching for other airplanes, 
and noting the action of his instruments. Perhaps the new 
pilot will find its greatest service in fiying an airplane through 
regions of poor visibility—through dark nights or foggy areas 
where the experienced pilot is loath to rely upon his personal 
feel. Flying by instrument at the present time is practicable, 
but very fatiguing to the pilot.” 


FREIGHT BY AIR 


Details concerning the formation of a nation-wide agency, 
to be known as United Air Express, for handling parcels and 
freight by air were made known in Chicago this week by R. C. 
Diggins, of Los Angeles, traffic manager of Maddux Air Lines, 
who has been engaged with officials of United Parcel Service, 
now conducting a large-scale pick-up and delivery parcel service 
on the west coast, and representatives of the Curtiss-Keys avia- 
tion group in making preliminary arrangements. 

The program involves the use of large freighter planes 
equipped for maximum carrying capacity, without any of the 
refinements to be found in passenger carrying planes. A forty- 
hour service between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts will be 
established, it is stated, as well as an organization equipped to 
provide the maximum of speed on delivery between all im- 
portant points in the country. The present plans contemplate 
the coordination of three distinct activities. The ground service 
will be provided by United Parcel Service, purchased last June 
by Bancamerica Blair, of New York, which now operates ex- 
tensively on the west coast from San Diego to Seattle. United 
Air Express, now operating as a division of United Parcel 
Service in conjunction with a parcel and express service via 
Maddux Air Lines in the west, will be the general agency con- 
trolling the service and will make contracts with existing com- 
mercial air transport lines for the actual air transportation. 

Inauguration of the nation-wide service is now awaiting 
completion of a survey being made by Monte C. Abrams and 
others. Mr. Abrams has been connected for a number of years 
with United Parcel Service and is visiting large manufacturers 
and dealers in cities along the transcontinental route explaining 





PLANE CARRIES 169 PASSENGERS 
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P. & A. Photo 


The world’s largest flying boat, the German DO-X, set a new 

aviation record at Rorschach, Switzerland, by going aloft with its 

crew and 169 passengers, the greatest number of persons ever 

carried into the sky by any single aircraft. The flight lasted 

nearly an hour. Photo shows the passengers in front of the plane 
just before the start. 
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schedules, rates, and other details, as well as arranging for the 
organization of the ground delivery and pick-up. Operation 
will not be begun, it is stated, until arrangements have been 
made for use of the service, as well as for the ground organiza- 
tion. In that connection, it was pointed out, the speed with 
which delivery from and to the planes is effected is considered 
one of the most important details bearing on the eventual suc- 
cess of the project. 

Charges will be based on poundage, at a rate of 25 cents a 
pound for 1,000 miles, it is stated, which would make the cost 
of sending a pound package from the most extreme eastern 
points in the country to the most extreme western points approx- 
imately 75 cents, as against fully four times that much under 
the present air express tariffs of the Railway Express Agency. 

An official of the American Air Transport Association, com- 
menting on the formation of the new company, said it would 
probably entirely eliminate the Railway Express Agency from 
the air express business. The failure of the latter to push that 
side of its business and to contract with the air lines on a basis 
satisfactory to them has been the source of irritation to the 
aviation industry. ‘The American Air Transport official con- 
cluded his remarks about the elimination of the Railway Express 
Agency with the statement: “They’ve got it coming to them.” 

Mr. Diggins said that, since January, when the parcel and 
express service offered by United Parcels Service in conjunc- 
tion with Maddux Air Lines had been in operation, the poundage 
had doubled practically every month. Eventually, he held, air- 
planes in a class with the huge Dornier ship that recently car- 
ried 169 passengers over Lake Constance, in Europe, would be 
in use as freighters and express carriers by United Air Express, 
but at present attention was concentrated on the development 
of a single-motored plane capable of the highest efficiency in 
handling a load of from 3,000 to 4,000 pounds, he said. 


PROGRESS IN CIVIL AVIATION 


Establishment of combined airplane and railroad passenger 
service is regarded by the air officials of the Department of 
Commerce as perhaps “the most important development” in 
the last year in the field of commercial aviation. 

Five transcontinental air-rail lines are now in daily opera- 
tion from coast to coast, says the “Air Commerce Bulletin,” 
issued by the Department of Commerce, in a review of develop- 
ment of civil aeronautics in the United States. 

“Whereas, before this hook-up of air lines and railroads, 
the minimum time required to complete a journey from New 
York to Los Angels by rail was 102 hours, the same trip can 
now be made in 44 hours,” it is stated. “Railroads already 
collaborating with established air lines include the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Chicago & Alton, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, and others. Furthermore, many other major railroads and 
important steamship lines are contemplating similar hook-ups, 
which will undoubtedly become effective within the next 12 
months.” 

The department says that the last year has witnessed im- 
portant developments in virtually every phase of civil aeronau- 
tics. Spectacular achievements have combined with day-in and 
day-out scheduled operations to bring aeronuatics before the 
public to an unprecedented degree which in turn has enabled 
the industry to advance with gratifying celerity, it is asserted, 
and perhaps because of this, capital in rapidly increasing volume 
has been made available for aviation. 

Nothwithstanding the development of scheduled air trans- 
port, it is pointed out, such operations comprise less than one- 
sixth of the civil flying in the United States, the remainder con- 
sisting of non-scheduled commercial services and private flying. 
These miscellaneous air services include sightseeing, student 
instruction, crop dusting, aerial photography, mapping, mes- 
senger service, advertising, charter or taxicab service, and 
several other classes of operations. 

The air marking of cities, towns and highways is regarded 
as one of the most important aids now required by the industry. 

Notable advances in aircraft construction, design, and acces- 
sories have been made in the last year, it is stated. 


Manufacturing Gains 


In the calendar year 1928 the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of aircraft built 4,217 airplanes, 
valued at $35,847,391, and 129 seaplanes and amphibians, valued 
at $3,143,118. The production in 1927 was 1,888 airplanes, val- 
ued at $12,224,979, and 107 seaplanes and amphibians, valued 
at $2,280,020. 

Combined production of all classes of heavier-than-air craft 
—airplanes, seaplanes, and amphibians—increased from 1,995, 
valued at $14,514,999, in 1927, to 4,346, valued at $38,990,509, in 
1928, the rates of increase being 117.8 per cent in number and 
168.8 per cent in value. 

In the year a total of 3,496 new aircraft engines were con- 
structed whose value aggregated $19,915,624. Aircraft propellers 
manufactured in 1928 numbered 14,358, of which 9,163 were 
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wood, 4,809 metal, and 386 all other materials. Comparatiy 
figures for previous years are not available, as no cane 
census had been taken of aircraft engines and propellers ” 
In the year ended December 31, 1928, 35 different compan; 
operated over civil airways 59 different scheduled air lines pe 
flew a total distance of 10,673,450 miles. These operators 0 
ported 49,713 passengers, 1,848,156 pounds of express, anq um 
173 pounds of mail. an 
There are now 29,227 miles of established airways jp th 
United States and 10,183 miles of these airways are now ligh, : 
for night flying. Moreover, 2,065 additional miles of light 
airways are now actually under construction. : ™ 
The established-airway system is the backbone of 4, 
nation’s commercial aviation, although operations over ths 
network of airways constitute only about 15 per cent of al 
civil flying. In the past year scheduled operations have jp 
creased from 27,817 to 69,029 miles per day. j 
Additional routes covered by scheduled-air lines since Jul 
1, 1928, include St. Louis-Omaha, Tulsa-Ponca City, Oakland 
San Jose, Milwaukee-Green Bay, Louisville-Cleveland, Akrop. 
Cleveland, Chicago-Cleveland, Washington-New York, Cleveland. 
Buffalo, Brownsville-San Antonio, San Antonio-Fort Worth 
Houston-New Orleans, Indianapolis-Chicago, Salt Lake-Greg: 
Falls, Salt Lake-Pocatello, Chicago-Pontiac, Cleveland-Bay (ity 
Miami-Atlanta, Tampa-Daytona Beach, Atlanta-Chicago, 
Louis-Evansville, Los Angeles—Phoenix, Tulsa-Dallas, Louisville 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis-Detroit, El Paso-Dallas, Des Moines. 
Waterloo, Tulsa-St. Louis, Sweetwater-Tulsa, Tulsa-Kansas City 
Portland-Spokane, Kansas City-Minneapolis, Los Angeles-Kansas 
City, and Garden City-Cleveland. : 
These new routes include connections with Canada, Mexico 
Central America and South America. Foreign routes inaug. 
urated during the year include New York-Montreal, Miani- 
Nassua, San Juan-Miami, Miami-Cristobal (Canal Zone), Browns. 
ville-Mexico City, Cristobal-Mollendo (Peru), and Seattle-Vap. 
couver. 
Airplane Has Won Place 


“The growing aggregate of air-passenger traffic, the mount. 
ing total of air-express tonnage, the increasing volume of air. 
mail poundage all prove that the airplane has won a definite 
place in the general transportation scheme,” says the depart. 
ment. “The establishment of the new air-mail rate of 5 cents 
for the first ounce and 10 cents for each additional ounce has 
resulted in a highly gratifying volume growth—domestic air 
mail alone having increased during the past fiscal year from 
210,957 to 598,494 pounds per month. 

“The trade areas directly served by air routes now contain 
approximately 90,000,000 people and nearly 100 cities having 
station stops on these airways. By the close of the next fiscal 
year it is believed that practically all of the larger centers of 
population and many of the medium-sized cities will be directly 
connected by roads of the sky, and that many other outlying 
cities, whose locations do not warrant their being placed as 
stopping points on regular lines, will be served by smaller 
‘feeder’ air lines. 

“Already there are 32 United States air lines carrying ex 
press, 47 air lines carrying mail, and 61 air lines carrying pas 
sengers. Of these, 23 carry passengers only, 16 carry mail only, 
and 2 carry express only. Of the remainder, 12 carry passengers 
and express, 13 carry mail and passengers, 5 carry express and 
mail, and 13 carry mail, express, and passengers. 

“The equipment and navigational facilities on most of these 
lines are rapidly improving, and cabin planes are becoming 
standard equipment on many routes to protect passengers from 
wind and weather. Although notable strides have been made 
during the past 12 months, even greater advances are anticipated 
during the coming year.” 


LIGHTS FOR NIGHT FLYING 


Approximately 10,180 miles of the 32,196 miles of air mail 
and passenger airways in the United States are now lighted 
for night flying, according to the American Air Transport Asso 
ciation. The lighting takes the form of beacons placed on top 
of steel towers located every ten miles along the airways and 
in the mountainous regions every two or five miles. Course 
lights are placed at strategic points in addition to the beacons, 
and flash in code, giving the number of beacons along the route 
the night pilot is following. In the absence of a landing field 
near the tower, the course light will have red lenses and at 
ports of call and other landing fields the lights will be equipped 
with green lenses. Emergency landing fields are located a> 
proximately every thirty miles along the airways. 

The Department of Commerce, which is responsible for the 
laying out of air routes and the equipment for both day a 
night flying, will add 4,000 additional miles of lights within 
the next few months, it is stated. Four hundred beacons in- 
stalled every ten miles will give twenty-four-hour instead o 
twelve-hour service to routes over which night flying is not now 
possible. 
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LIGHTING THE SKY ROADS 


How a railroad headlight solved the problem of finding the 

of light for guiding pilots of airplanes through the skies 
prope ht was related November 5, by Colonel Paul Henderson, 
at nlé as the “father of the air mail,’ now vice-president of 
bn0W ational Air Transport and Transcontinental Air Transport, 
tne address proadecast by the National Broadcasting Company 
: cooperation with the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
— after President Harding had appointed him Assist- 
nt Postmaster General in April, 1922, Mr. Henderson under- 
a an engineering study of the problems that might be in- 
volved in night flying and in the course of this study tested 
“rious methods of lighting air lines without finding a suit- 
“~" when we were most puzzled as to what sort of light 
wn airyway light ought to be,” said Colonel Henderson, “I hap- 
pened one night to be in a small town in the central part of 
illinois waiting for a railroad train to take me to Chicago. Stand- 
ing on the platform of the railroad station, I saw what appeared 
to be my train a few hundred yards off coming up the railroad 
sack. 1 moved over toward my handbag, when the man who 
yas with me told me that there ‘vas no hurry; that the train 
that I was looking at was still ten or twelve miles away. He 
‘urther informed me that the reason I was seeing it as dis- 
inctly as I did at that distance was that the track from that 
point to the railroad station was absolutely straight and that 
i was looking directly into the headlight on the locomotive. 
That solved the problem of the proper sort of beacon light for 
jitlines. All we had to do was to take these powerful search- 
jghts, point them in a horizontal direction rather than a 
vertical and revolve them so that once on each revolution the 
light itself would shine directly into the eyes of any pilots 
who might be within its range. We hurriedly erected lights of 
this character near North Platte, Nebraska, and were tremen- 
dously pleased to find that pilots in experimental flying were 
able to identify these lights for great distances. One pilot 
on a particularly clear night picked up one of these revolving 
searchlights at a point over 150 miles distant from its location. 


Radio and Night Flying 


“Recently there has come into the navigation of aircraft 
an entirely new and extremely helpful scientific application of 
well known principles. I refer to radio. Night flights where 
the flyer is entirely guided by lights on the ground are occa- 
sionally interrupted by bad weather. No matter how brilliant 
the light, it is unable to pierce fog and low-hanging clouds. 
The pilot now in bad weather exchanges his eyes for his ears. 
Directed radio beams are sent across the airways of a character 
which will permit the pilot with a small receiving set and head 
phone to know exactly where he is whether he can see the 
ground or not. Much credit for this ability of the pilot to 
see through the agency of his ears is due to the extremely in- 
telligent, scientific development engaged in by the airway officers 
of the Department of Commerce during the past two years. 
Just as a radio wave brings my voice to your ears, so does this 
peculiar directed radio wave bring to the pilot definite knowledge 
of his location. We are all hopeful that within a short time 
it will be possible for a pilot to fly from one point to another 
in the United States without ever seeing the ground on his 
journey. All that remains to be done with respect to that 
accomplishment is some device which will permit the pilot to 
land on a field which may be covered by fog. The directional 
Tadio now in every day and every night use between Chicago 
and New York will do everything necessary to that sort of 
lying except the actual guiding of the pilot into a blanketed 
arport. Pilots of National Air Transport are able now to 
‘y from Chicago to New York by the way of Cleveland with- 
- ever seeing the ground on the trip across, but unless the 
‘eld at New York is free from fog, they are as yet unable to 
and. That is the next step which we hope to make.” 


AIR MAIL TO FOREIGN NATIONS 


oa United States is now connected by regular mail service 
nil twenty-two different countries by an airway network 16,736 
tr €s long, according to a survey made by the American Air 
ee ale Association. The longest of these is the route from 
“a to Buenos Aires, Argentina, by way of the Canal Zone 
nile L380; Chile. This route, only recently opened, is 5,784 
or ong between Miami and Buenos Aires and creates an 
The errupted airway from New York City of nearly 8,000 miles. 
‘ ne of the new plane service cuts the steamer time 
a between the two countries about one-half. 
<dane Passenger service into Canada and Mexico has been 
able §0 - for some time, only air mail service has been avail- 
establi uth to San Juan, P. R. Passenger operations will be 
“ablished all the way from Miami to the Canal Zone and 
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south into more than a score of South American countries as 
soon as equipment become; available. 

The foreign airway mileage linking the United States with 
its neighbors to the south and north is as follows: 


Miles 
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RADIO PICTURES AID PLANES 


The transmission of pictures from a radio sending station 
in Berlin to airplanes in flight is being undertaken by the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa in cooperation with a German “Fulto- 
graph” company, according to a report from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner A. Douglas Cook to the Department of Commerce. 
A fultograph picture receiver was installed in a plane equipped 
with a Telefunken airplane receiving set. 

In the first flight a chart was transmitted to the plane 
from which chart the pilot was enabled to determine weather 
conditions to be encountered on his route from Berlin to Cologne. 
In the course of a second flight the position of a heavy thun- 
derstorm was transmitted, from which picture the pilot was 
enabled to estimate the speed of the storm and at what point 
he would encounter it. The third picture transmission was 
that of an airport, a part of which had become unsuitable for 
landing, owing to floods, from which picture the pilot was en- 
abled to spot a suitable landing place elsewhere, All three 
transmissions were successful. 

It is stated that the practical importance of picture trans- 
mission to planes will increase proportionately with the increase 
in commercial flying. The device is intended to facilitate trans- 
mission of maps, weather charts, etc., to airplane pilots. Emer- 
gency landings may also be facilitated if the pilot has a map 
of the airport transmitted. The transmission of meterological 
information on the basis of a weather map is considered more 
efficient than a detailed weather map report, transmission of 
which would involve considerable time, and would not be as 
instructive as a weather map. With the apparatus an exact 
weather chart may be transmitted to the plane within three 
minutes and the Deutsche Luft Hansa is considering the in- 
stallation of this apparatus on long routes, such as Berlin to 
Paris and Berlin to London. 


AIRPORT SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


Realizing that there exists an urgent need for the develop- 
ment of standard signal systems, suitable for both day and night 
use, for controlling air traffic on and in the vicinity of airports 
and for communicating special information to pilots, the De- 
partment of Commerce has organized a special research com- 
mittee to study such systems, according to Clarence M. Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. In an en- 
deavor to bring about uniformity in this matter and with the 
hope of arriving at a solution of the problem, this committee 
will make a comprehensive study of the subject and report its 
findings and recommendations. 

The following persons have been designated to serve on 
this committee: Charles H. Helms. National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics; Lieut. Newton Longfellow, army air 
corps, War Department; James Murray, Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce; Comdr. F. D, Wagner, bureau of aeronautics, 
Navy Department; Harry H. Blee, chairman, aeronautics branch, 
Department of Commerce; F. C. Hingsburg, airways division, 
bureau of lighthouses, Department of Commerce; Dr. J. Franklin 
Meyer, bureau of standards, Department of Commerce; and A. 
Pendleton Taliaferro, Jr., secretary, aeronautics branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


CANADIAN AERONAUTICS 


A newly created aeronautics organization known as the 
“Canadian Association of Aeronautical Interest” has been in- 
corporated with a dominion charter, according to a report from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner A. H. Thiemann, Ottawa, to the 
Department of Commerce. 

The head office of the association is in Montreal and it is 
incorporated without share capital. The purposes of this organ- 
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ization, according to the articles of incorporation, are: (a) “To 
foster, advance, promulgate and promote trade and commerce 
throughout Canada and foreign countries in the interests of 
those persons, firms or corporations engaged in the business 
of manufacturing, buying, selling, dealing in and operating air- 
craft, airports, motors, aircraft parts and accessories of every 
kind and description; (b) to reform any and all abuses which 
may arise relative thereto; (c) to secure for its members and 
those persons, firms or corporations dealing with them, freedom 
from unjust or unlawful exactions of whatever description; (d) 
to diffuse among its members accurate and reliable information 
relative to those persons, firms or corporations engaged in simi- 
lar lines of business; (e) to procure uniformity and certainty 
in the customs and usages of trade and commerce among its 
members and those persons, firms or corporations having com- 
mon trade, business or professional interests in all matters per- 
taining to aeronautics; (f) to advocate and promote in every 
helpful way the enactment of just and equitable laws, interna- 
tional, federal and provincial, pertaining to aeronautics; (g) 
to settle, adjust and arbitrate whenever possible, or, if requested 
to do so, any and all differences which may arise between its 
members and persons, firms or corporations engaged in the 
business of, or dealing in, aircraft, aircraft motors, and aircraft 
ports and accessories.” 


MAIL ON GRAF ZEPPELIN 

The German Federal Post Ministry has issued regulations 
covering the carriage of mail on future overland flights of the 
airship “Graf Zeppelin,’ permitting ordinary first-class mail to 
be transported under specified conditions, according to a report 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Douglas Cook, Berlin, to 
the Department of Commerce. Projected flights in the near 
future include: one from Friedrichshafen to Holland and return, 
probably in the middle of October, and later on to Rumania 
and return. 





ROCKET FLYING 

Recent experiments indicating the practical possibilities of 
rocket propelled airplanes are attracting further attention on 
the part of aviation enthusiasts in Germany, according to a 
report from Consul R. W. Heingartner, Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many, made public by the Department of Commerce. Develop- 
ments in this direction have shown that an airplane can be made 
to fly with this propelling medium and that great power may 
be developed from an ordinary Sander rocket. 

In its present form its use is already known in rescue 
work on the high seas by ships in distress to throw a rope great 
distances. The new S.S. Bremen carries four Sander rocket 
pistols to throw lines ashore for mooring purposes, and fire 
brigades are equipped with similar pistols with which non- 
inflammable ropes can be thrown over burning buildings for 
rescuing persons. 

The lifting power of a rocket has been increased from 44 
pounds to 6,600 pounds so that such a rocket is, theroetically, 
powerful enough to lift a loaded motor truck. It is claimed 
that rockets will be able to bring down airplanes and thus 
prevent air attacks, and as a means of defense their speed and 
lifting power will enable the spreading of a smoke screen 5,000 
yards high and of any desired area within a few minutes. 

Thus far planes launched from ships require a catapult ar- 
rangement weighing 44,000 pounds, while a rocket powerful 
enough to start a plane does not weigh more than 44 pounds. 
It is in the liquid fuel rocket that seems to offer greatest possi- 
bilities to enthusiasts in this field of endeavor. 


AIRPLANE FIRE PREVENTION 


A contest for the development of fire prevention equipment 
for airplanes is being held by the French committee on aero- 
nautical propaganda in collaboration with the Ministry of Air 
and the aviation section of the Aero Club of France, according 
to a report received in the Department of Commerce from 
W. L. Finger, automotive trade commissioner to Europe. AIl- 
though the contest is open only to French citizens, French firms 
and equipment constructed in France, great interest is being 
aroused in this concerted public effort to insure a greater de- 
gree of safety in the air. It is reported that the principal em- 
phasis in the contest will be stressed on fuels and methods of 
carburetion. 


AIR SERVICE IN EUROPE 

More than 113,000 passengers were carried by German avi- 
ation concerns in 1928, as compared with 29,300 passengers car- 
ried by British air service, according to a report from consul 
Albert Halstead, London, made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Germany also led in route mileage with 18,000 miles, France 
was second with 12,570 miles, the United States third with 
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10,932 miles, Russia fourth with 8,600 miles, Italy figty ,,; 
7,000 miles, Belgium sixth, with 2,511 miles and Great Br 
seventh with 2,215 miles. In miles actually flown Great pri” 
was sixth, and in freight carried it was third. Titain 
United States, as well as Germany, France and Italy 
more in the form of subsidy for aviation than does ‘Gre’ 
Britain, the report states. That of Germany is $491) 9 
France, $4,512,219; Italy, $2,536,440; Great Britain. $1] 21h or 
and the United States, $4,508,812 to air mail contractors | ~ 
Total aircraft mileage of regular British aviation amoy 
to 7,051,000 by December, 1928. British machines carried : 
than half the total number of passengers on the air mine 
tween Great Britain and the Continent. 


ed 


TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY 

Contracts have been let by the Manitoba government for tt 
work of clearing the final stretch in Manitoba on the Tran, 
Canada Highway, according to a report from Consul Ray F. “4 
Winnipeg, made public by the Department of Commerce. — m 

The last unopened stretch is a distance of about 44 mile; 
from Whitemouth to the Ontario boundary through bros 
country. The right of way will be cleared 99 feet wide and about 
100 men will be engaged on the job. The cost of finally com, 
pleting the 44-mile extension into an all-weather graveleq high. 
way is estimated at about $550,000 and at the last session of the 
Manitoba legislature a sum of $200,000 was appropriated fo 
this year’s program. With similar operations being conducted 
by the Ontario government from Kenora to the Ontario 
boundary, officials of the Manitoba Department of Highway: 
expect the Trans-Canada Highway to be completed to Kenora 
by the fall of 1930. 


WINNIPEG-MINNEAPOLIS AIR LINE 


Considerable interest has been aroused by the first trip of 
the new improved daily air service between Winnipeg and the 
Twin Cities, according to a report from Trade Commissioner 
Winnipeg, to the Department of Commerce. This service was 
started about three months ago and has been operating on 
alternate days, but a reorganization now places more equipment 
available and results in a scheduled round trip each day, At 
the Twin Cities this service allows connections to be made with 
other United States air lines. 


LICENSING OF AIRCRAFT 


The Department of Commerce has announced that the fed- 
eral licensing of pilots and mechanics, the licensing and identif. 
cation of aircraft, and the approval of aircraft models, engines, 
propellers, and schools, together with flying and ground instruc. 
tors, now stand as follows: 
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Student permits REALE IIE NT 
ee eM en ere 6,878 
i II I oo any aioe ans 460 sian Sew's'a- anid ies caneeanee 5,764 
FUSED TOECTTIMCRLIOUS BOUVO . 5ooioe 5:50b.0:5.0:50000e vewcccecdecasesees 3,095 


Approved type certificates issued for aircraft...............e0008 
Approved type certificates issued for engines...............0ceee: 
Approved type certificates issued for propellers...............+5: 
NUD sig cur S/9h 0-0 4 /uiadld wig <i aid oie Sais ee So Nina Hcdo k weaeEE 
eT MEE MOCOED DONO UO eis o:0 tics:55id0vcc od 60000 csineeeaaenese 6 
SAEOUU SUEEMCUOTS BOWE 6655.6 4:5 0:6.00:00:4:5:0'5:3:6,0.4.000s vine oeennneien 
Domestic engines approved but without approved type certificates 
Foreign engines approved but without approved type certificates 
Aircraft approved for license without approved type certificates.. 1! 








AERONAUTICS SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 

A three-day conference of all aeronautic supervising inspec: 
tors of the Department of Commerce was held at Kansas Cit! 
November 1-4, according to Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics. The conference was heli 
for the purpose of coordinating more closely the activities 0! 
the federal inspectors of airplanes, pilots, mechanics and fiying 
schools in the nine different districts into which the United 
States is divided. 

Among the several subjects discussed were ways and meals 
for putting into effect the new regulations, which provide that 
the transport pilot must not carry persons or property for hit 
or reward in licensed aircraft other than in those types att 
within those classes specifically designated upon his licens 


REPORT ON AIR ACCIDENTS 


Secretary of Commerce R. P. Lamont has reported to the 
Senate, in response to a resolution, on airplane accidents iD 
New Mexico and Tennessee. ner 

As to the accident involving the “City of San Francis¢0, 
in which eight persons were killed September 3, when the plane 
collided with the slope of Mount Taylor, west of Albuquerd™® 
N. M., the report stated that from available information " 
was obvious that the airplane encountered a severe Ul 
storm in the course of which it collided with the mountall. 
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‘4 there Was NO evidence that the airplane failed to function 
said ly at any time preceding the accident. 

ed report as to the accident near Memphis, Tenn., in 
ante passengers were killed, said from available in- 
= tion it appeared that the pilot had lost control of the 
—_ e in executing acrobatic maneuvers. 

sin connection with the two cases referred to herein, as 
-ell swith the general subject of accident investigation,” said 
ve ae Lamont in the report, “attention is invited to the 
set that the Department of Commerce does not attempt to 
~ mine any legal responsibilities which may be involved. 
retin the investigations are for the purpose of arriving at 
Oe eel conclusions, in an effort to apply remedial measures 


2 %” 
1 future operations. 


AIRPLANE OPERATION COSTS 

Figures worked out by an executive of a western aircraft 
company, Says Domestic Commerce, issued by the Department 
i Commerce, based on 100 flying hours a year, or the equiv- 
slent of 10,000 ground miles, showed complete operation costs 
‘or an average low-priced three-place open biplane, used in 
ysiness, to be less than 10 cents a mile. The expenses for an 
nour (100 miles) are figured as follows: 
Gasoline, $1.41; oil, 21 cents; depreciation (20 per cent a 
var), $2.55; engine overhaul, 75 cents; actual flying costs (in- 
juding depreciation and engine upkeep), $4.92; insurance, $2.67; 
sts (including insurance), $7.59; rent of hangar, $1.80; total 
an hour, $9.39. 





ROCKET FLYING PLANES 

Following the recent successful flight in a rocket-propelled 
airplane made at the airport at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a new 
rocket explosive has been completed in Germany which is 
caimed by its inventor to be a great improvement over the old 
type of powder rockets, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Berlin, 
Germany, A. Douglas Cook, informs the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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The new invention is now ready for use in further flight 
attempts. The inventor of this novel explosive states that it 
combines the use of an oxygen bearer, found in a by-product 
of the chemical industry, which has hitherto passed unnoticed, 
with a carbon bearer in the combustion chamber, and at the 
moment of contact the two liquids are raised to a combustion 
temperature. 

It is claimed that the new explosive develops 2,380 calories, 
its force thus being four times greater than that of the powder 
rocket, and its cost one-third greater than its equivalent in 
gasoline. The new explosive permits a 40-minute flight, as 
compared with 40 seconds using powder. 

According to reports, separate tanks are employed for the 
oxygen and the carbon, and their mixture may be regulated by 
the pilot, similar to the mixture for a gasoline motor. 





MEXICAN AIR MAIL RATES CUT 
Effective November 1, the rate applicable to articles mailed 
in Mexico for dispatch by air within Mexico as well as from 
Mexico to this country was reduced to 20 centavos for each 
20 grams or fraction, according to an announcement by W. 
Irving Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 


U. S-CANADA AIR AGREEMENT 

To promote commercial aviation between the United States 
and Canada a new reciprocal arrangement between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada governing the admission 
of civil aircraft, the issuance of pilot licenses, and the accept- 
ance of certificates of airworthiness for aircraft imported as 
merchandise has become effective, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of State. The new arrangement is 
an elaboration of an understanding between the two countries 
governing the flight of American aircraft into Canada that has 
been extended from time to time for periods of six months 
since 1920. The Canadian government some time ago proposed 
that the old arrangement be brought up to date and be made 
reciprocal. 





Ocean Shipping News 





OVERSEAS FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The number of vessels available for full cargoes from 
American and Canadian ports continues in excess of demand, 
with the result that charter rates remain at about the previous 
low level. It is distinctly a buyer’s market, and the question for 
the shipper is not that of obtaining space but of finding a ship- 
wher who is willing to accept the low rates now being offered. 
With the shipowner it is a matter of getting a rate that will 
compensate him for the expense of handling a cargo against 
returning to the other side in ballast. 


Brokers point out in their weekly reviews that, apparently, 
the prolonged movement of grain from the Argentine is coming 
(0 an end, and they expect a revival of interest in shipments 
‘om this continent, particularly from Montreal before the 
(lose of navigation on the St. Lawrence in December. 


Among the vessels chartered in the last week were one or 
more from Montreal on the basis of nine cents a 100 pounds to 
he Continent, and 13 cents to the Mediterranean. The market 
‘continues so thin that no firm rates are being quoted. They 
are subject to negotiation in each instance. 


,. ome activity has been reported in the coal trade, with 
ixtures at $3.65 a ton from Hampton Roads to Santos, $3.50 to 
io Grande do Sul, for first half of December loading. A cargo 
ra Rio probably could be obtained for $3.25, but no other South 
‘merican business is being quoted. Nominal offers of $2.35 
a ton are being made to West Italy, 
Possibility of the use of chartered tonnage for shipments 
7 oe California cotton to Europe is indicated as a result 
<a refusal of the two leading Los Angeles cotton shipping 
me to enter into any compromise with the European- 
- we Steamship Conference in regard to the proposed increase 
The on shipments of the fiber to Liverpool and Bremen. 
— compromise plan which has been accepted by the 
old “a and Calexico shippers’ organizations provides that the 
ae. 60¢ per 100 pounds shall apply on all cotton con- 
hace - delivery to Bremen and Liverpool, prior to levy of 
wane ariff of 70c and 75c per 100 pounds; a rate of 65c 
pounds to apply on all cotton shipped on contract in 


of § 


r 
DD 


conference ships this season, and a rate of 75c to apply on all 
shipments not contracted for. 

The Los Angeles shippers say their exports for this season 
to Liverpool and Bremen will be carried out of that port in 
chartered vessels at the rate of 30,000 bales a month, the first 
sailing being made by the Norwegian steamer Evanger, followed 
by other vessels at monthly intervals. 

Early pick of the 330,000 bales of California, Utah and 
Arizona cotton, expected to be shipped to Europe, England and 
the Orient out of Los Angeles harbor this season is already 
moving to the port for compressing and shipment, with the 
movements to be in full swing by early November. 

Some of the conference members are willing to admit that 
the last-minute increase of cotton rates, after a large portion 
of this year’s crop had been contracted for in Europe and the 
United Kingdom, was an ill advised gesture and that a confer- 
ence between cotton interests and ship operators will be held 
in April, 1930, to establish equitable rates. 

The Luckenbach Steamship Company is reported to have 
purchased the refrigerator steamer Kelvinia from the Glasgow 
Steamship Company for the purpose of adding it to its inter- 
coastal fleet and putting the service on a five-day basis. The 
Kelvinia was formerly the American freighter Deerfield. She 
was owned at one time by the Elder Steel Steamship Co. and 
was operated in the intercoastal trade by the Nawsco Line. 
She is, therefore, eligible for transfer from British to American 
registry. It is understood the Luckenbach company plans to 
convert the vessel from a refrigerator ship to a general cargo 
carrier, as was done in the case of the Neponset, purchased from 
the Shipping Board some months ago. 


HAGUE RULES LEGISLATION 


The American Bar Association, at its recent annual meeting 
at Memphis, Tenn., approved the recommendations of its com- 
merce committee for amendments to the bill prepared by the 
Shipping Board and introduced in Congress (S. 3738 and H. R. 
12208 of the Seventieth Congress) intended to bring into effect 
international bills of lading under The Hague rules relating to 
the carriage of goods by sea. The committee recommended that 
the legislative bills, as drafted by the Shipping Board, be 
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amended, with as slight departure from the form and terms of 
The Hague rules as possible, in the following particulars: 


1. The claimant not only should be insured the right under the 
provisions of the bill to bring suit upon any claim arising under the 
terms thereof for loss or damage, within one year after delivery of 
the goods, or if not delivered, of the date when the goods should have 
been delivered, but upon any claim filed within six months after de- 
livery of the goods, or if not delivered, of the date when the goods 
should have been delivered, the claimant should be insured the right 
to initiate an action in court within six months from the day when 
notice in writing is given by the carrier to the claimant that the car- 
rier has disallowed the claim or any part or parts thereof specified 
in the notice. 

2. Section 14 should be changed so as to place carriage of goods 
by sea between any port of the United States or of its possessions 
and any other port of the United States or of its possessions, to extent 
of federal jurisdiction, definitely under the terms of the bill. 

3. The bill should clearly provide that the terms of the Harter 
act, to extent that they are pertinent, continue to apply to all re- 
lations of shipper and carrier in carriage of goods by sea that fall 
within jurisdiction of the United States, and that are not governed 
specifically by the terms of the proposed bill. 

4. The Harter act itself should be amended to prohibit the limi- 
tation of liability of carrier to amounts less than five hundred dollars 
per package or customary unit, and to include provision for declaration 
of higher values, and to contain the provision set forth in proposed 
— No. 1 above as to limitation of time in which to bring 
suit. 

5. Furthermore, both the Harter act and the proposed bill should 
be amended so as to contain a clear cut provision to effect that if 
any bill of lading wherever issued fails to state the apparent order 
or condition of such merchandise or property, such bill of lading or 
document shall have the same effect as if it described the merchan- 
dise as having been shipped in apparent good order and condition. 

_ Although recommending that the proposed bill as drafted by the 
Shipping Board be amended along the lines suggested in the fore- 
going, the commerce committee nevertheless favors passage of the 
bill as is, in preference to having no such bill enacted into law. 

The terms of the proposed bill appear simple at first sight, but 
fuller consideration discloses numerous problems that will arise. How- 
ever, the proposed bill is decidedly a step towards the goals sought 
—namely, uniform, simplified bills of lading, providing for fair app«r- 
tionment of the hazards in carriage of goods by sea as between car- 
rier and shipper. 


TRAFFIC THROUGH PANAMA CANAL 


The United States intercoastal trade, which is the largest 
trade through the Panama Canal and is restricted to vessels of 
United States registry, made up 29.3 per cent of the number 
of transits through the canal in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, and accounted for 32.9 per cent of the net tonnage, Pan- 
ama Canal measurement, 33.2 per cent of the tolls collected, 
and 33 per cent of the cargo carried, according to the Panama 
Canal Record. 


“The increase in this trade as a whole has been slight 
during the past five years, due principally to the decline of 
shipments of mineral oils from California,” says the Record. 
“This decline has been particularly marked in the past two 
years and has offset almost entirely the increases in other 
classes of shipping.” 

Tons of cargo that moved in the United States intercoastal 
trade in the fiscal year 1929 amounted to 10,119,028, as com- 
pared with 10,067,392 in 1928; 10,560,505 in 1927, 10,069,604 in 
1926, and 9,496,259 in 1925. 

The trade between Europe and United States-Canada, which 
ranks as the second largest trade through the canal, shows 
the largest growth in the last five years, having practically 
doubled since 1925, says the Record, continuing as follows: 


Ships of British registry with 653 transits, or 55 per cent of the 
total transits in this trade during 1929, predominated, with those 
flying the Norwegian flag second with 118 transits. The heavy in- 
= over this route is accounted for by a general expansion of the 
trade. 

The third ranking trade through the canal during 1929 was that 
between the east coast of the United States and the west coast of 
South America. Vessels of United States registry, with 317, contrib- 
uted almost one-half of the transits of vessels plying in this trade 
during 1929, and those of British registry were second with 181. The 
number of voyages over this route declined slightly from 1925 to 1927, 
but 1928 and 1929 showed a sharp revival. : 

In the trade between Europe and the west coast of South America 
transits of vessels of British registry, with 151, led, with those flying 
the German flag second with 117. Shipping over this route, like that 
between the United States and South America, declined from 1925 
to 1927, but registered a marked increase in 1928 and 1929. 

The trade between the east coast of the United States and the 
Far East ranked next in importance in 1929, with a total of 382 
transits. Vessels of the United States and Japan comprised the 
greatest number of vessels engaged in this trade in 1929, with 110 and 
107, respectively, with those of Great Britain third with 96. The 
greater portion of this trade through the canal is outbound, as many 
of the vessels engaged in it return by way of Suez or by some other 
route not using the Panama Canal. 

The trade between Cristobal and the west coast of South America, 
contributing 270 transits during the past fiscal year, represents a 
comparatively small proportion of the net tonnage, tolls collected, 
and tons of cargo carried, owing to the small tonnage of the vessels 
engaged in the trade. Ships of German registry, with 108 transits, 
comprised the greater portion of the shipping in this trade, and 
Colombian vessels, with 85, were second. This trade increased steadily 
- Bn. the fiscal year 1928, with 1929 showing a somewhat marked 
decline. 

Of the 202 transits of vessels through the canal in the trade 
between Europe and Australasia in 1929, 182 were of British ships. 
Insofar as the number of transits is concerned the year 1929 was 
slightly lower than 1928, although the net tonnage of the vessels en- 
gaged in the trade and the amount of cargo tonnage were greater 
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during 1929. 
years. 

The trade between the east coast of the Uniteq Stat 
Australasia contributed 134 transits in 1929. During the pos % 
years the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, showed the greatest tnt live 
plying over this route, with a somewhat heavy decline jn 199nuaee 
1929. In 1929 vessels of British registry had the most transien and 
96 and the United States was second with 29. As is true in the With 
between the United States and the Far East, the greater part on 
shipping is outbound, many of the vessels returning homewarg this 
other routes than by the Panama Canal. : Over 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, there Sens ae 
transits of the Panama Canal by commercial vessels, exclusi 88s 
foreign naval vessels paying tolls on the basis of displacement « “s 
nage (making 18 transits). Fifty-four and two-tenths per ¢ ‘on- 
the 6,395 commercial transits were by vessels of from 4,009 7 ot 
net tons, Panama Canal measurement, 6.4 per cent by vessels und 
1,000 net tons and 4.7 per cent by vessels over 8,000 net tons, ineludin. 
86 transits by vessels of over 10,000 net tons. The average net ia o- 
of all transits was 4,666. Vessels of Danzig registry had the hi a 
average, amounting to 6,247 net tons, and Colombian vemele an 
lowest with an average of 386 net tons. The British ship Belgenjan) 
of 18,874 net tons, Panama Canal measurement, was the largest an 
mercial vessel transiting during the year. ee 


SHIP LOAD LINE STUDY 


Appointment of Edwin C. Bennett, of New York City, , 
member of the United States Load Line Committee, as technica) 
adviser in the Bureau of Navigation in connection with th 
making of a comprehensive study of proposed application of Joag 
lines on vessels in the coastwise and intercoastal trade and op 
the Great Lakes, was announced November 4 by Secretar; 
Lamont, of the Department of Commerce. The study is being 
made in pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Senate Jas; 
March. 

“The placing of load line water marks on merchant vegsel: 
is recognized as fundamental to the protection of passengers anj 
crews, and the property values of cargoes carried,” said See. 
retary Lamont. “It removes the temptation to overload vessels 
in the highly competitive business of ocean transportation. The 
importance of this subject is obvious from the study which has 
been given it by the maritime nations of the world during the 
past half century.” 

Secretary Lamont said it was expected that an international 
conference would be held in London some time in the coming 
year with the objective of obtaining international uniformity 
in load line regulations, and added: 


This trade has shown a fair increase in the past § 
ve 


The use of load-line water marks to determine the deptii to which 
a vessel may be loaded with safety dates back for centuries. It was 
not until 1875, however, that it finally became statutory law in Great 
Britain and it was not until 1890 that it was made compulsory for the 
position of the disc to be fixed in accordance with the rules contained 
in tables of freeboard. Such load lines are now affixed to all United 
States vessels in the foreign trade. 

In assigning these load lines first consideration must be given t 
providing sufficient freeboard to insure the safety of the vessel. After 
this must be considered the employment of various types of cargi 
ships engaged in all kinds of trades and a comparison of the older 
types of ships with those of modern types in order that such vessek 
might, as a practical matter, operated economically and safely. 

In framing regulations it is necessary for the maritime nations 
to simplify the structure and arrangement of the rules so as to {2- 
cilitate their application, to provide equitable treatment for different 
types of ships and to avoid the anomalies and inequalities which exist 
in the present rules. 

The above of course is only a brief outline of the mathematic: 
and technical problems which must be considered by the Department 
of Commerce in drawing up the rules which will govern the placing 
of load-line water marks on American yessels and gives but a faint 
idea of the technical knowledge which must be brought to bear on 
the formulation of these rules. : 

The United States Load Line committee, composed of Normal 
F. Titus, chairman, general manager of the New York and Nev 
Jersey Business Associates; David Arnott, of the American Bureau 0! 
Shipping; Rear Admiral J. G. Tawresey, of the U. S. Shipping Board 
H. C. Towle, of the National Council of American Shipbuilders; H 
B. Walker, vice-chairman, of the American Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation; J. C. Rohlfs, of the Pacific American Steamship Company 
S. D. McComb, of the Board of Marine Underwriters, and A. J. Tyre’. 
commissioner of the Bureau of Navigation, have been working 0 
the problem of load-line legislation and regulation for two years 1 
The committee was instrumental in formulating the present law apply: 
ing to vessels in foreign trade and is now assisting the departme! 
in the study of the application of load-line requirements to coas' 
wise and Great Lakes trade. It hgs been assisted, of course, t0 
great extent by the work and experience of Great Britain and by the 
rule which they have promulgated. aed 

Progress has now been made to the point where more than i 
shipowners throughout the United States are being apprised of the 
Senate resolution, and are being asked to submit to the Departmen! 
of Commerce discussions of the problem. It is believed that te 
new regulations pertaining to foreign trade will have been drafted 
for discussion as a body by July 1, 1930. t 

We have been fortunate in procuring the services of Mr. Bennett 
an American citizen who is a graduate of Mechanics Institute, Jarrov. 
England, and London University, achieving honors in naval rocco 
tecture. He has had wide experience in shipbuilding, being at prese™ 
a consulting naval architect. Besides being technical secretary © 
the load line committee, he is also chairman of the technical gc 
mittee, American Steamship Owners’ Association, member of UF 
technical committee of the American Bureau of Shipping, and an 
-. the executitve committee of the American Marine Standards Com 
mittee. 


Secretary Lamont has sent to shipowners in the coastwist 
and Great Lakes trades the tentative draft of a bill providins 
for extension to those trades the requirement of load-line wale! 
marks on vessels of 250 gross tons or over. Views of the silP 
owners with regard to the bill are sought by the Secretary. 
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NEW JERSEY AND LIGHTERAGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Submission to the Commission by the state of New Jersey 
f its complaint seeking elimination of free lighterage in the 
ar of New York (see Traffic World, November 2), was cele- 
prated at a luncheon meeting in Newark, N. J., held under the 
auspices of the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. The 
elebration came approximately one year since the movement 
ro the elimination of free lighterage was begun by the New 
York-New Jersey Business Associates, under the direction of 
Norman F. Titus, general manager of the associates, and J. 
spencer Smith, president of the State Board of Commerce and 
\avigation. Mr. Titus and J. Raymond Tiffany, deputy attorney- 
seneral of New Jersey, discussed New Jersey freight rate dis- 
criminations. sates 

Not only elimination of free lighterage, but abolition of 
free trucking service where it is supplemental either to all-rail 
or car float service, is asked, the state alleging violation by the 
carriers of sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of the interstate commerce 
act. Car floatage is not challenged. The complaint is signed 
py Attorney-General William A. Stevens; Deputy Attorney-Gen- 
oral Tiffany; John J. Hickey, special counsel, and William S. 

son. 
~~ Jersey charges that the railroads, by supporting the 
free lighterage practice, are discriminating against New Jersey 
industry. 
a point has been emphasized,” says the New York-New 
Jersey Business Associates, “that New Jersey does not need, 
and therefore does not receive, free lighterage, yet it is com- 
yelled to pay for it because it takes the same rate on incoming 
and outgoing freight as New York, with lighterage costs in- 
duded. It is estimated that this is costing New Jersey $25,000,- 
“0 a year. New Jersey seeks to have only those receiving 
lighterage service pay for it.” 

The complaint is grounded on the contention of New Jersey 
that free lighterage and trucking handicap New Jersey in its 
business competition with New York. 
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Steps to defeat the petition of the State of New Jersey 
before the Commission for the abolition of free lighterage at 
the port of New York were taken at the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York where representatives of twenty-four 
commercial and civic organizations decided to form an organ- 
ization, employ counsel, and appeal to the Commission to main- 
tain the unity of the port. 

New York interests will seek the aid of the next State 
Legislature in opposing the move made by New Jersey. Funds will 
be raised by the various organizations and the aid of commer- 
dal organizations throughout the state will be mobilized so as 
to present a solid front when the case is called for a hearing. 
It is expected that ultimately shipping organizations like the 
Western Fruit Growers’ Association of California and numer- 
ous other organizations throughout the country will be lined 
up With New York. 


Leonor F. Loree, president of the Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany, and president of the state chamber, opened the meeting 
by reviewing the various attempts that have been made to ob- 
lain preferential freight rates over New York. He told of the 
first move in 1877 which followed the panic of 1873 and showed 
Where Baltimore and Philadelphia argued for and received a 
tate preferential which is still in force. In 1882 the rates were 
fixed, but since that time the subject has been a perennial 
source of trouble and dispute. 

“In 1916,” said Mr. Loree, “the last move was made and 
after many months of hearings the Commission decided that 
the Port of New York was a unit as far as rate making was 
concerned. To complete this adjustment the Port of New York 
Authority was created, the means of unifying the port for all 
— and a comprehensive plan for the development of both 
‘ew Jersey and New York was begun. 

; Recently, or last spring, New Jersey people began agitat- 
ms for a preferential rate where lighterage and cartage to 
‘ew York were involved. Governor Roosevelt at that time ap- 
gy a distinguished commission of which former governors 
Fees Smith, and Whitman are members and of which I was 
i a chairman, to confer with a similar commission appointed 
me . ernor of New Jersey in the hope that no legal action 
— e taken. Governor Larson, however, refused to appoint 
bef a commission and his Attorney General has now moved 
“lore the Commission.” 
net McCollester, attorney for Mr. Loree’s commission, 
ned the recent developments in the case and said that while 


t : 

pacer Was brought by the State of New Jersey, “various 

believe tet creanizations of that state and business men who 

ton ey will reap big profits from the success of the peti- 
are actively behind the movement.” 
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W. J. L. Banham, president of the New York Board of 
Trade, declared that the New Jersey complaint would be fought 
by the state and by the merchants of the city. 

The filing of the complaint to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against free lighterage in the Port of New York is 
only the opening gun of New Jersey’s fight to unthrottle indus- 
try and commerce from transportation and freight rate handi- 
caps, Norman F. Titus, general manager of the New York-New 
Jersey Business Associates, declared. 

Declaring that the Port of New York was in a desperate 
situation, Mr. Titus said: “New Jersey’s problem is whether 
she will permit herself to sink with New York, despite her nat- 
ural advantages over her neighbor state, or whether she will 
a away and seek to straighten out her own commercial 
angle. 

“New York is crying that we are trying to disrupt the 
unity of the port. Our answer is that there is no port unity 
at the present time, because New York is enjoying transporta- 
tion and rate preferences and we are not. We are the real 
champions of port unity. We want one side of the port to have 
the same advantages as the other. We are not trying to take 
everything away from New York. Let them keep what they 
have. But let us have them also.” 


FOREIGN TRADE CONFERENCE 


How best to harness the foreign commerce of the middle 
west and Mississippi and Ohio Valley states with the ports of 
the Gulf and south Atlantic regions. thus promoting the main- 
tenance of direct and essential trade routes out of the ports 
of the south and southeast will be one of the questions dis- 
cussed at the coming Middle West Foreign Trade and Merchant . 
Marine Conference at Milwaukee November 18 and 19. Invita- 
tions have been extended by Malcolm M. Stewart, chairman of 
the Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, to the governors 
of twenty-four states of the middle west and of the Gulf and 
south Atlantic states to participate. 

In the letter Chairman Stewart expressed the hope that 
the governor himself might attend the conference, but asked 
that, in the event he was unable to attend, he appoint a rep- 
resentative. 

Announcement of the official program of the trade con- 
ference was also made. It shows that the greetings of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce will be given by President 
Oscar F. Stotzer of that body. The following speakers will be 
on the program of the conference: U. S. Senator Joseph E. 
Ransdell of Louisiana, first president of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress; Chairman T. V. O’Connor, U. S. Shipping 
Board; G. S. Hensley, vice-president, Whitney-Central National 
Bank, New Orleans; Grosvenor M. Jones, chief, finance and in- 
vestment division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
Dr. Antonio Valladares, attorney, New York; A. Lane Cricher, 
chief, transportation and communication division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; H. G. Moebus, former presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Foreign Trade Association; John F. 
McKeon, counsel to exporters, Chicago; Prof. H. L. Seward, 
assistant to president of the American Bureau of Shipping, New 
York; Julean Arnold, commercial attache, Peiping, China, U. S. 
Department of Commerce; A. J. Lindsay, St. Louis business 
executive; Prof. Carlile P. Winslow, director, Forest Products 
Laboratory, University of Wisconsin; H. M. Thompson, secre- 
tary, Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange, Norfolk, Va. 

Among the subjects for discussion will be the following: 
“A Unified System of Inland Waterways—An important Factor 
in Foreign Trade Promotion,” by A. Lane Cricher; “What the 
Government Is Doing to Establish and Maintain Trade Routes,” 
by T. V. O’Connor; “Merchant Ships as Foreign Salesmen,” by 
H. M. Thompson; and “The Economic Situation of Europe at 
the Outset of the Young Plan,” by Grosvenor M. Jones, who was 
one of the chief aides to Mr. Young and General Charles G. 
Dawes in the framing of the plans dealing with German repara- 
tions. 


PACKING WALL BOARD 


“The cost of export packing of wall board is very high and 
many firms have made experiments in an effort to provide a 
safe but more economical package,” says Thomas E. Lyons, as- 
sistant chief of the transportation division of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Oversea shipments for ordinary trade of one company are 
packed with heavy paper in heavy bundles and then crated. 
One-inch lumber is used for crating and two-by-four-inch lum- 
ber is used around the edges, and is reinforced with steel bands. 

In making shipments to tropical lands, says Mr. Lyons, 
care must be taken in the kind of lumber used for crates, be- 
cause spruce lumber will be attacked and eaten by white ants. 
Shipments to distant countries such as Australia are boxed 
instead of crated, on account of the rough handling. If the box 
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contains less than 1,000 feet of wall board, 1l-inch lumber is 
used for the container, and if the contents are over 1,000 feet 
14-inch lumber is used. Another exporter is using 2 by 4-inch 
sides and ends and covering the top and bottom with % by 4- 
inch slats. Before putting the wall board in these crates it is 
wrapped in waterproof paper. Continuing, Mr. Lyons says: 


Another company manufacturing a _ special patented process 
board has furnished the bureau with the following information re- 
garding its method of packing for export: This product is made in 
sizes 4 feet wide by 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. Six sheets are packed 
to the crate, sides and ends of which are constructed of %-inch 
lumber. Corners are locked with metal angle straps. Top and 
bottom of sheets are protected by corrugated paperboard. The 
crate is bound with %,-inch metal strapping, two straps being placed 
around the lateral sides, while one is run vertically. All the strap- 
ping is drawn tight and sealed with patented sealing devices. 

Though this latter method appears to be the most economical 
one outlined, it is hardly possible that this type of packing would 
suffice for extremely long voyages, or where the crate contained 
maximum weights and received any unusually rough handling. 


PACKING OF STORE FIXTURES 


“Crating and Packing Commercial Store Fixtures” is the 
title of a bulletin just issued by the Freight Container Bureau 
of the American Railway Association. It contains fifteen pages 
and numerous illustrations, presenting recommendations based 
on a study made by the bureau at the request of the National 
Commercial Fixture Manufacturers’ Association, and was ap- 
proved by that organization. The study was national in scope 
and included visits to 92 plants manufacturing store fixtures, 
observations at railroad stations and transfers, and calls on 
many receivers of the articles. The engineers of the bureau 
designed and constructed the crates illustrated in the bulletin, 
with the primary object of providing crates that would offer a 
maximum of protection with a minimum of expense, it is stated. 

The object of the bulletin, as stated, is to “assist the manu- 
facturers of commercial store fixtures in their packing and 
crating problems by describing and illustrating the proper con- 
struction of crates of standard design to be used in the shipping 
of their products.” 

In a summary of important points to be considered in the 
construction of crates it lists the following: Sound, well sea- 
soned lumber; a 3-way corner type of construction; at least 
one single diagonal brace on each of the four vertical faces; 
the right size and number of cement-coated nails properly 
spaced; a good grade of paper to protect finished surfaces from 
dust, moisture, etc.; sufficient blocking and bracing strips; 
sufficient sheathing to adequately protect finished surfaces. 


PACKAGING OF MERCHANDISE 


In connection with its efforts to reduce distribution costs, 
the Department of Commerce has agreed to cooperate with the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association in a study of the present 
methods used in folding, packing and wrapping merchandise 
for delivery to the customer, according to an announcement 
November 4 by Secretary Lamont. 

Economies estimated at more than $9,000,000 a year may 
be the result of such a study. 

“The scope of this study,’ said Secretary Lamont, “is two- 
fold in that it is planned to examine first the specifications for 
the supplies themselves and, second, the methods of using such 
supplies. 

“It is reported that there are more than 6,000 department 
stores, exclusive of specialty stores, in the United States, doing 
an annual volume of business of approximately $6,500,000,000. 
All of these stores should be directly or indirectly affected. 
These stores distribute annually almost 3,000,000,000 packages. 
It is estimated that if as a result of this survey it is found 
possible to effect a saving of 10 per cent in the present cost 
of packing and wrapping merchandise, the economies thus se- 
cured would amount to over $9,000,000 a year. 

“The Department of Commerce has already conducted or 
assisted in a number of studies looking to the elimination of 
waste and the solution of problems now existing in the distribu- 
tion field. 

“George A. Cooper, of the department’s division of simplified 
practice, is in active charge of the work now being done, and 
is being assisted by H. P. Dalzell. 

“The first step of the investigation covers only the major 
wrapping and packing supply materials. These are: Boxes— 
folding, set-up (gift), and corrugated; wrapping paper, bags, 
tissue paper, twine, and gummed tape. 

“Studies made by individual stores, prior to this survey, 
have resulted in substantial savings, according to information 
received in the Bureau of Standards. One store reports saving 
$6,700 in one year by slightly changing the specifications of a 
bag, another store, $11,000. One group of retail stores in Boston 
says it reduced the number of sizes of folding boxes from 46 
to 18, the number of styles of bags from 4 to 1, the number of 
sizes of bags from 27 to 6, and the number of sizes of gift boxes 
from 342 to 79, Another group in New York effected a 25 per 
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cent savings in wrapping paper, 11 per cent to 16 per Cent ga, 
ings in tissue paper, and a saving of from 6 per cent to 17 “ 
cent in corrugated boxes. Other economies resulted from “s 
reduction of breakage and lowered freight costs, delivery aa 
storage expenses.” Di 


BIG GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Plans for another addition to the Great Northern Railway 
big grain elevator at the head of the lakes are announced by 
W. P. Kenney, vice-president and director of traffic. The ney 
annex, it is stated, will make the Superior elevator the largest 
elevator unit in the world. The addition will be a duplicate x 
the annex built last year. It will have a Capacity of 3,099 pi 
bushels. The cost will be approximately $300,000. " 

Material orders are now being placed and construction Wil] 
begin shortly after the first of the year, Mr. Kenney gaiq It 
will be completed in time to use for the 1930 crop. 

The addition will bring the total capacity of the Superio; 
elevator to 13,000,000 bushels. 

Decision to enlarge the plant still further, though it i 
handling nearly one-third of all the grain shipped through the 
head of the lakes, follows another experience with new high 
peak requirements in the way of unloading and storage faci. 
ities that result primarily from the increased use of power 
harvesting, which narrows the harvest and shipping periog 
down to a few weeks. f 

The capacity of the railroads to move the grain, Mr, Kep. 
ney says, is far in excess of the capacity of the terminal ee 
vators to unload and store it. The result is that it has beep 
necessary to tie up transportation equipment for storage pur. 
poses during the peak movement. This is not only uneco. 
nomical but removes cars from service that are needed for 
transportation purposes. 

Last year, Mr. Kenney said, there was one time when the 
Great Northern was holding back ten thousand cars in ter. 
minals and on sidings, on account of lack of sufficient storage 
facilities, and thus it was necessary to put an embargo on ship- 
ments for a brief period on account of the congestion at the 
head of the lakes. 

The railway’s immediate interest, says Mr. Kenney, is to 
get its cars unloaded promptly, in order that they may be kept 
moving during the season when they are most needed. This 
prompted the Great Northern’s investment in elevator facilities 
at the head of the lakes. The railway in 1898 built a huge 
steel elevator with a capacity of three and a half million bush- 
els. Two concrete annexes have been built since. 

While it is expected, Mr. Kenney said, that the future wil 
see farmers better financed and better equipped to store grain 
on their farms, thus distributing the peak movement over 4 
longer period, nevertheless the Great Northern believes there 
will always be a demand at the head of the lakes for larger 
storage facilities than are at present provided and for that rea- 
son has decided to add the 3,000,000-bushel capacity to its plant 

A. D. Thomson and Company of Duluth have been the les 
sees of the Great Northern’s elevator since 1899. ; 

The plant has an unloading capacity of 30 cars an hour alt 
can load the largest of the lake boats in three hours. The 
loading capacity is 100,000 bushels an hour. 

The new addition will be composed of 239 circular bins 
each 110 feet high and nearly fourteen feet in diameter. Each 
bin will have a capacity of approximately 12,500 bushels o! 
grain. 


HIGHWAY TO ALASKA 


The Department of the Interior, the territory of Alaska. 
and the Canadian government are collaborating in the prepal 
tion of plans for the development of an automobile highwa) 
which will extend from the boundary of the United States, two 
thousand miles, to Fairbanks, Alaska. This road will be al 
extension of the Pacific highway which begins at Tia — 
Mexico, and skirts the coast to the Canadian border. It = 
also tie into the park to park highways in the United States al 
link them with the Mt. McKinley National Park in the hear 
of Alaska. It will connect with the road systems of Alaska 
which may be followed to the coast at Seward or Cordova, 
with Yukon transportation which leads to the Behring Sea. 
and with that system of airplane transportation which centers 
at Fairbanks and reaches practically all of Alaska. be 

The Pacific highway at present enters Canada through t 
Peace Portal, but a little inland from Vancouver, and tes 7 
a Canadian road which is already open to automobile a : 
as far as Hazelton, which is a thousand miles north. Haze “- 
is an outpost of civilization with but three or four —_— 
inhabitants. From it a dim trail leads on northward to al 
graph Creek with but two or three thousand inhabitants. ist 
hundred miles further is White Horse, where the Yukon }s i 
encountered. Then comes the long stretch of uninhabited ¥ 
country reaching all the way to Fairbanks. The whole a 4 
road is inside of the Coast Range and parallel to the coas'® 
an average distance of some sixty or seventy miles. 
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Railroad Valuation (art One) 


tenth of a Series of Articles Written for The Traffic World by Lewis C. Sorrell, Professor of 
Transportation, University of Chicago 


HE valuation of railroads and other public utilities 

has been undertaken by various states for various 

purposes, such as taxation, expropriation of owners, 
eurity regulation, and the making of rates. The federal 
aluation of railroads dates from 1913 and its major purpose 
rate making. It may be observed, however, that railroad 
valuation is also connected with other sections of the inter- 
date commerce act, such as the consolidation, recapture and 
urity regulation sections. Thus, Section 5, Par. (6), 
), specifies that the bonds at par, plus the par value of 
ye stocks of the consolidated properties, shall not exceed 
he values of the consolidated properties as determined by 
he Commission. The recapture provisions of Section 15a, 
swell as the rate-making rule of that section, contemplate 
he use of valuations found under Section 19a. While 
Section 20a, the securities section, does not specify the use 
of valuation as a method of regulating capitalization, the 
(Commission has, nevertheless, utilized the results of its 
yuation investigations in dealing with applications for the 
ght to capitalize assets and issue securities. Since the 
lation between capitalization and valuation is often con- 
silted to determine whether or not over-capitalization exists, 
would exist, the use of valuation in security regulation 
appears inevitable. While a given valuation might possibly 
erve several purposes, the diversity of purpose encountered 
ii taxation, private purchase, and rate making is apt to 
necessitate different methods of valuation. The present 
discussion deals mainly with valuation for rate making, as 
aministered by the departments of the federal government. 


Valuation Provisions of the Act to Regulate Commerce 


Section 19a, which required the Commission to value 
the railroads of the United States, was added to the act 
11913. For some years the valuation of carrier properties 
‘ad been an issue in rate cases. An allegation that the rates 
ixed by the Commission did not allow the carriers a fair 
turn on their investment of necessity raised the question 
‘ncerning the correctness of the figures that purported to 
vale the investment. The absence of adequate accounting 
control prior to 1907 and the known inadequacy of the 
sok values led to the demand for an appraisal of the 
wultoad properties. The Commission itself so recommended 
t — and the latter complied by passing the valua- 
tion act. 

_ Briefly stated, the Commission was required to ascer- 
ai and report the value of all property owned or used 
) every carrier subject to the act. It should make an in- 
‘tory of the property of such carriers and, with regard 


0 such property, it should ascertain and report (1) the 


niginal cost to date, (2) the cost of reproduction new, (3) 
t cost of reproduction less depreciation, and (4) report 


“parately other elements of value, if any. The Commission 


® directed, in its report of these figures, to give the 


— by which they were obtained. A separate report 
‘t land and rights of way used for common carrier pur- 


Doses wy . . de 
ues Was required, showing the original cost and present 
value, 


- It Was also directed to report the amount and value 
aly gilt to railroads by governments, private corpora- 
The language of this provision corre- 





Commission Procedure Under Valuation Sections 


The act, thus, required the Commission to report several 
estimates that might be considered of evidential importance 
in arriving at the value of the properties. Because of the 
absence of trustworthy records, it was found impossible 
to ascertain for most railroads the original cost to date, 
except in the case of recently constructed properties and por- 
tions of older railroads. Therefore, major attention was 
given to reproduction cost new, reproduction cost new less 
depreciation, and other elements of value. To ascertain 
reproduction cost a physical inventory of all railroad 
property was undertaken as of a certain date, and this date, 
which varies with different railroads, is termed “the valua- 
tion date.” 

The next step, of course, was to determine the prices 
to be applied to the physical inventory and the Commission 
decided to apply a normal price as of June 30, 1914. To 
determine this normal price, railroads were asked to supply 
prices of materials and labor paid by them over a series of 
years, varying from five to ten years and, in some cases, 
even longer. In some cases these were checked against 
prices given by manufacturers of railway materials. From 
these prices an average was taken, which was regarded as 
the “normal.” This price was not the price prevailing in 
1914 nor was it the price level inflated by war conditions. 
The normal prices applied to the physical inventory, of 
course, gave the reproduction cost new of the reproducible 
parts of the railway properties. 

There remained, then, the computation of depreciation, 
land values, allowances for cash, material, and supplies 
(working capital), and other elements of value, if any. In 
the course of the physical inventory the age and condition 
of each item of property was noted; also whether it was 
properly maintained or not. Estimates were made of prob- 
able life, probable salvage value, and probable serviceable 
life remaining in the unit. From these estimates the condi- 
tion of the property was estimated as a percentage—that is, 
if it had lived out one-half its serviceable life, its condition 
would be entered as 50 per cent. The percentage of service- 
able life expired, applied to the difference between cost new 
and the estimated salvage value, would give the amount of 
depreciation. The act required a separate report for land 
values, including original cost and present value. Where 
original cost could be obtained, it was reported. Present 
value of carrier lands used for transportation was ascer- 
tained by taking the value of lands adjacent to the right of 
way, as shown by sales of such property. This figure, ap- 
plied to the lands in the right of way, gave the present 
value of carrier lands. To ascertain the working capital, 
the Commission did not take the amount of cash and mate- 
rials actually on hand, for it considered that cash might 
reflect an investment rather than a transportation function, 
and the mtaerials on hand might be excessive. Therefore, 
it calculated the amount of cash and materials that a rail- 
road ought to have on hand properly to conduct its business, 
and this sum was reported as the working capital. 


Other Elements of Value 


“Other elements of value” occasioned much trouble. 
In railroads, as in other utilities, such matters as good 
will, going concern value, and franchise values, have been 
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important sources of controversy. At the best, they are in- 
definite. In addition, railroads contended that, if depreciation 
was recognized, appreciation should also be considered. They 
represented, for example, that a roadbed properly maintained 
actually becomes more valuable through solidification due to 
use. Generally speaking, however, the Commission has declined 
to place a value on such elements. though it has recognized 
the existence of such elements, at least in the case of apprecia- 
tion. 

The valuation section does not expressly require the Com- 
mission to state a single sum that it regards as the final value 
of the properties, but simply to report the several sums. Never- 
theless, the plain inference from the valuation and other sec- 
tions of the act is that the Commission was expected to name 
such a final sum, and the Commission has felt bound to comply. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how the recapture, rate making and 
consolidation sections could be carried out unless the Commis- 
sion did so. 

Now, of these several sums reported, which shall the Com- 
mission accept as the final value? The act does not say what 
weight shall be accorded these different estimates and court 
decisions have likewise failed to state what weight shall be 
given them. In fact, the courts have stated that valuation is 
an act of judgment on all the facts and not a matter of formula, 
and the Commission has repeated this declaration. In stating 
the final sum, the Commission does not show how it arrived 
at that sum, nor the weight given to any of the sums reported. 

The final report on the Santa Fe may be taken as typical of 
the procedure: 


We have given careful consideration to all facts of record bear- 
ing on the value of this road as an organized, developed, well main- 
tained, and seasoned property in successful operation as a going con- 
cern. We find that the value for rate-making purposes of the property 
of the carrier owned and used for the purposes of a common carrier 
is as of June 30, 1916, $397,360,000, and of the property used but not 
owned $88,986,917. (There follows a similar statement for other 
railroad companies identified as part of the Santa Fe System.) ... 
The total value as of June 30, 1916, of all the properties of the Santa 
Fe system embraced in this proceeding, used by the system for com- 
mon-carrier purposes, is $579,057,598, which includes $15,665,500 for 
working capital.! 

Formula for Final Value 


Though the formal statements of the Commission do not 
show the method of arriving at the final sum, critics -inside 
and outside the Commission believe that a close approximation 
to formula is followed. The dissent of Commissioner Potter in 
the Florida East Coast case states this supposed method con- 
cisely: 


It appears in practically all of our tentative valuations a figure 
which averages about 5 per cent has been arbitrarily added to the 
figure representing reproduction cost less depreciation, plus value of 
lands and the resulting figure has been named as representing final 
value. A list of 330 carriers as to which we have found tentative 
final value, shows that the figures given as cost of reproduction less 
depreciation, plus value of lands, plus 5 per cent, correspond so closely 
with the tentative final values found, less cash and materials and 
supplies, as to lead to the conclusion that the former figures were 
taken as a basis for arriving at the latter. The aggregate of the 
items for these carriers showing their reproduction cost less deprecia- 
tion, plus present value of their lands, plus 5 per cent is $2,955,206,577. 
The aggregate of the tentative final values less cash and material and 
supplies is $2,967,504,106. The difference is only 1/13th of 1 per cent 
in excess of the 5 per cent arbitrary. . . . Why the arbitrary which 
—a? approximately 5 per cent was adopted has never been ex- 
plained.? 


The so-called “tentative final values” are given as of the 
valuation date. This necessitates that such final values shall 
be brought down to date. The method proposed by the Com- 
mission for doing this is to add to the tentative final values of 
the valuation date the net additions to the investment since 
that date, as shown by the accounts of the carriers. The Com- 
mission feels that it may rely on these accounts for that pur- 
pose, because they have been under the control of the Com- 
mission since 1907. No such up-to-date valuations have yet been 
reported. 

Controversy as to Methods of Valuation 


There are two general methods for ascertaining the value 
of railroads—the earning power and the investment. The value 
of any productive plant is due to earning power, present or 





1127 1. C. C. 98, 99. 


*84 I. C. C. 41. The following totals have been computed by the. 
writer from 37 ‘‘final reports’’ covering fairly large railroad properties 
situated in different parts of the United States. Their aggregate mile- 
age is approximately 70,000. The aggregate figures have been rounded 
off to include millions only. It must be remembered that they are not 
of the same dates, most of the valuation dates being from 1915-1919. 
(1) Final values reported by the Commission $4,513,000,000; (2) Repro- 
duction cost new $4,446,000,000; (3) Reproduction new less depreciation 
$3,533,000,000; (4) Land $616,000,000; (5) Working capital $126,000,000; 
(6) Adjusted book values $4,657,000,000; (7) The sum of (3) plus (4) 
plus 5 per cent of (3 plus 4) plus (5) $4,482,000,000; (8) Per cent 
depreciation of reproduction cost new 20.5; (9) Per cent land is of 
final value 13.6; (10) Per cent working capital is of final value 2.8; 
(11) Per cent final value is of adjusted book value 97. The foregoing 
statement must be considered an approximation only. 
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prospective; and it is calculated by capitalizing that 
power at some determined interest rate. If that €arnin arate 
is $70,000 per annum, and the earnings yielded by other pt 
ments of the same degree of risk are 7 per cent Der a 
then it may be taken that the value of the first woman, 
property is approximately $1,000,000, for 7 per cent on rr 
will return $70,000. This is the prevailing doctrine in econmae 


As applied to railroads, two methods have been SUggest 
the market value of their stocks and bonds in the stoc, mie 
and the capitalization of their earnings independent cn 
stock market test. Railroads are not bought and solq as Ph. 
modities are, but their securities are frequently exchanged + 
the stock market. The record of these exchanges, it jg thoy i 
will reveal the judgment of the market concerning the oe 
power, present and prospective, of the carriers. But the sen 
market frequently records in its prices, not only €arning power 
but the desire to control properties and, likewise, hysteri 
These defects are avoided by using the actual earnings of the 
carriers and capitalizing them at the rate of interest Prevailine 
on investments of somewhat similar risk. 


Relative to other methods now to be discussed, these bag.j 
on earning power are easily applied. They accord with the 
economic concept of exchange value and, for purposes of Dri 
vate purchase, expropriation, and taxation, may be acceptabje 
But, for purposes of rate making, they have the fatal defo: 
of assuming the thing to be proved, for in valuation for py. 
poses of rate making, the governing body attempts to determin. 
value in order to determine what the earnings should tp 
whereas, in exchange value, the earnings determine what th 
value should be. On this basis of procedure, no earnings coyij 
be excessive, for the higher the earnings, the greater the Value, 
and this value would then justify the earnings. 


The circularity of the reasoning involved in a rate making 
valuation based on earnings has forced a recourse to gom 
method of valuation independent of earnings. This leads to the 
consideration of the investment as a basis for valuation, Proof 
of the investment is attempted in several ways: (1) Resort may 
be had to the book values, or the sums shown in the accounts 
of the carriers under the property accounts. If the accounts 
have been kept in accordance with proper accounting procedure 
the book values will show the sums actually invested in th 
properties. But, considering the long years of railway develop 
ment, the long course of evolution that accounting procedur 
itself has passed through, the wilful manipulation of the a 
counts for the financial purposes of those in control of the 
railways, the frequent reorganizations cf many railroads, and 
the fact that original records of transactions have disappeared 
in innumerable instances, the value of the book records as 
evidence of investment is often very slight. 


(2) The par values of the securities issued may be taken 
as evidence of investment. If stocks and bonds have been 
issued only in return for equivalent sums in cash or property, 
if additions to property have been financed only through adii- 
tional issues of securities and not out of earnings, if the origi 
nal investment represented by the securities has been mait- 
tained unimpaired, if dividends have not been paid out of eam: 
ings necessary to maintain that investment unimpaired, if igsues 
of securities have not been made for stock market speculative 
purposes, then the par value of securities may be good evidence 
of the sums that have actually been invested in the railways 
But the history of railway financing in the past—as well as thal 
of other corporate enterprises—closes the door to the accept 
ance of this method generally. It may be good evidence 
certain cases; its general usefulness is small. 


(3) Slason Thompson, of the Bureau of Railway News ald 
Statistics, adopts another method. He goes back to a “col 
mercial value” of the railways made in 1904 for the Censis 
Bureau by H. C. Adams and B. H. Meyer. This valuation Wa 
largely based on market quotations at a time when effectire 
control over railway earnings had not been established. The 
value given was somewhat in excess of eleven billion dollars 
He then takes the total of freight ton miles and passenger wie 
divides it into the commercial value, and emerges with %\ 
cents as representing the investment for each service mutt. 
This was subsequently increased to 6 cents to make allowance 
for services other than passenger and freight, and this figure 
was then multiplied into the passenger miles and freight - 
miles for each subsequent year to state the value for - 
years, This method does, indeed, depend on earnings, me 
the earnings in a period prior to effective government an 
It may be regarded as an investment method, because It on 
the investment needed to produce a unit of service. A min0 


criticism is the addition of passenger miles and freight Vr 
in this respett 


Ing 


miles. They are not equal, and the method fl . 
would probably fail to do justice as between carriers. ya 
author claims ease of application for any year and al of 


carrier. But it may not be assumed that the same am 
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THE YORKER 
peak Jeng Chey 

- rk and Jersey Ci 
New Yo-York, Pa. 


THE BULL DOG 
Merchandise 
4kron to Seaboard Cities 


FLYING CLOUD 
Merchandise 
puffalo to Pittsburgh 


THE BISON 
Live Stock— Perishable 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


GUTS 
Merchandise "4 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


MAN O” WAR 
Live Stock _ 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE PACKER 
Perishable F reight ; 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE MERCURY 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE SALESMAN 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Buffalo 


THE MASCOT 
Perishable Freight 
Chicago to Pittsburgh 


THE RELIABLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 


THE VIRGINIAN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 


THE DERBY 
Perishable—Merchandise 
Chicago to Louisville 


THE COLONEL 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Louisville 


THE INVINCIBLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Cincinnati 


SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock— Perishable 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


THE CINCINNATUS 
_. Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Seaboard Cities 


THE DIXIE 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Columbus 
and Cincinnati 


THE STRAITS 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Detroit 


THE FOREST CITY 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Cleveland 


THE EAGLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cleveland to Seaboard Cities 


THE GAS WAGON 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Seaboard Cities 


THE GREYHOUND 
Live Stock 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


UNCLE SAM 
Perishable Freight 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


- THE ECLIPSE 
Merchandise 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


THE TRAILBLAZER 
Merchandise 
St. Louis to Pittsburgh 
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THE RANCHMAN 
Perishables 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Columbus and Cincinnati to 
Pittsburgh and Seaboard Cities 


THE CODORUS 
Freight 
York, Pa., to Jersey City 
and New York 


THE ORIOLE 
Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to New York 


UNCLE REMUS 
Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to Boston 


THE CORNUCOPIA 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


“The Limiteds 
of the Freight Service” 


Many shippers throughout America are 
benefiting from the regular, dependable, on 


time performances of these 66 named 
Pennsy!vania freight trains. 

They constitute a fleet of busy carriers 
whose importance in the industrial and 
commercial life of the nation can hardly 


be exaggerated. 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


“Wr” 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New York and Philadelphia 
to Buffalo 


THE CAT BIRD 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Norfolk to New York 


THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 


THE IRON MASTER 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to New York 


THE CHAMPION 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Wilkes-Barre 


THE CAPTIVATOR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 

and Seaboard Cities 


THE VULCAN 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 





THE ACCELERATOR 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Pittsburgh 


THE ROCKET 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Cincinnati 


THE BIG SMOKE 
Merchandise 
Columbus to Chicago 


LIGHTFOOT 
Perishable Freight 
Columbus to Chicago 


THE MIAMI 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Cincinnati 


THE PURPLE EMPEROR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Norfolk and Baltimore 
to Buffalo 


THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 


THE WHITE MOTH 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Ft. Wayne 
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THE PEERLESS 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Chicago 


THE HUMMER 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Indianapolis 
and St. Louis 


THE STANDARD 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo 
and Detroit 


THE HOME RUN 
Empty Refrigerator and 
Tank Cars 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


THE REFILLER 
Empty Refrigerator and 
Tank Cars 
Seaboard Cities to E. St. Louis 


THE DIVIDEND 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Wilkes-Barre to Pittsburgh 


THE EXCELSIOR 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Chicago 


THE CHALLENGER 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE VAMP 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE QUEEN CITY 
Merchandise 
Cleveland to Cincinnati 


THE BLUE GOOSE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Buffalo 


THE METEOR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Cleveland 


THE ARROW 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Detroit 


STAR UNION LINE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 


THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New England and Seaboard 
Cities to Chicago 


THE COMET 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to 
Indianapolis and St. Louis 


THE ACE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Pittsburgh 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


PUNCTUALITY 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo 
and Detroit 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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investment—6 cents—is required to produce a service mile in 
1929 as in 19106. 

(4) A method, favored by many, seeks to learn the original 
cost to date of the properties, this cost to represent the invest- 
ment. This cost may be learned in various ways—from the 
book records, if they have been kept under government account- 
ing supervision or if they give other evidence of good pro- 
cedure; security issues, if apparently issued in a proper manner; 
or, failing such evidence, an estimate may be made of the 
probable cost of construction from known facts regarding the 
construction costs of similarly situated railway property in the 
same period. 

(5)A fifth method depends on a physical inventory of the 
existing properties at the valuation date, plus an appraisal of 
the physical units at some selected price level, plus an allow- 
ance for any intangible elements of value that may be thought 
to exist. Under this method the question asked is: What 
would it cost to reproduce the plant now in existence? This 
method has two variations. The attempt may be made to ascer- 
tain the cost of reproducing substantially the identical plant 
as it now exists, or the inquiry may be concerning the cost of 
reproducing a substitute plant capable of doing the work that 
the plant under appraisal is called on to do. 

Since so much of the valuation controversy has raged about 
these last two methods, the major consideration must be given 
to original cost versus reproduction cost. 


Original Cost Versus Reproduction Cost 


Those who support the original cost method affirm that 
investors are entitled to a fair return on what they have actually 
invested in the public service business, and that original cost 
shows this as no other method does; that this figure is more 
definite and certain than any other; furthermore, that it is 
more stable, for once it has been ascertained, there can be 
no further controversy regarding it; that it can easily be brought 
down to date by simply adding thereto the net addifions to 
investment in any given year, providing adequate accounting 
control is assumed. As a consequence of the definiteness of 
the figure sought, and the ease of periodical revision, the 
method is easy to administer, and, if effective regulation of 
railways is to be obtained, the problem of administration of 
the valuation provisions must be faced. Furthermore, it is 
argued that this method accords justice to the investors, for 
it corresponds with their understanding of the terms of the 
contract under which they made their investment in railways; 
investors invest a given sum in an enterprise, expecting a cer- 
tain rate of return on the sum so invested. They do not make 
such investments in the expectation of receiving a return 
on a different sum; that this is notably true of bondholders, 
who hold more than half of the par value of railway securities, 
of preferred stockholders limited to specified returns, and is 
probably true in many cases of common stockholders. 

Against the charge that original cost is difficult or impos- 
sible to obtain, because of the disappearance of the necessary 
records, they return three answers: That, in such cases, it is 
possible to estimate the original cost within reasonable limits; 
that the estimates required are no more difficult to make than 
those required by reproduction cost procedure; and that it is 
not really necessary to obtain the cost of all property from the 
very beginning of the railway as a business enterprise, but only 
the original cost of the items in the property as it stands today. 
They admit the charge that acceptance of original cost means 
the inclusion of costs inflated by fraudulent contractors, ab- 
normally high ccnstruction costs while price level were high 
and construction methods inefficient as measured by present- 
day standards, and cost of railways whose building was not 
justified on the basis of public service or that may have been 
inspired by the desire to be “bought up as a nuisance railroad.” 
To avoid these difficulties they have recourse to “prudent invest- 
ment”—that is, that investors are entitled to a return on costs 
prudently incurred. 

Theoretically, at least, this avoids the difficulty, but it raises 
another. When is an outlay “prudently” incurred? Was it 
imprudent simply because subsequent events show that the 
enterprise was ill-timed, though a reasonable man at the time 
of the outlay could not have foreseen the outcome? The in- 
clusion of the qualifying adjective, “prudent,” obviously anni- 
hilates some of the definiteness and certainty thought to reside 
in the original cost concept and furnishes a battle-ground be- 
tween railway investor and the public, Probably the “prudent 
investment” people will be forced to accept as prudent most 
outlays that do not appear quite clearly to have been associated 
with fraud. 

Reproduction Cost 


The sponsors of reproduction cost allege that their method 
avoids such difficulties. They believe this method alone is 
definite. Original cost simply cannot be ascertained in numer- 
ous cases, or lies in dispute. On the other hand, the railway 
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in existence now certainly is a fact. That is true, but the 
of putting it there is a controversy, depending on the ass mr 
tions. As already shown, one may assume the reproduction 
the identical railroad, or of a substitute capable of dojp ee 
work. The Commission has used the reproduction cost hae 
and its own statement of the method is interesting: ’ 
In the tentative valuation in this case we find that the on 
reproduction new of road and equipment, exclusive of lands is ry 
004, arrived at in the following manner: The engineer making =” 
estimate assumed that the road was not in existence. A}] other 
ditions in the territory through which the road runs were talk Con- 
they existed on valuation date. The engineer prepared what ee " 
ceived to be the most practicable program for the construction" 
the road. The items which make up the physical property mem 
inventories and cost prices fairly representative of conditior the 
valuation date were applied. To the figures thus obtained was ats 
the estimated cost of placing the items in position as of weber 
date, including certain overhead charges. The result thus arrived . 
is the cost of reproduction new. (75 I. C. C., 11.) ed 


That is, the method assumes modern conditions anq tech 
nology—farm or city land today, though the road may have 
been built through forest; materials for construction hale 
in over other railroads now existing in the territory, thoy; 
originally they may have been conveyed over highways; a prac. 
ticable program for constructing the present railroad proper) 
as a whole, though it was actually constructed piecemeal 4); 
then welded together; the stimated cost of placing the jten: 
in position according to modern technique; overhead for « 
gineering, on the assumption that the route was discoyepg 
without any effort or expense. If reproduction cost new jg gy). 
posed to be representative of actual investment, then inyes 
ment under this method is largely assumption. 

The reproduction cost theory receives much support fron 
the inequities of the changing price level. Suppose an investy 
in railroads invested $1,000 in 1900, expecting a 5 per cey 
return, or $50 a year. The price level falls so that, in 199 
$1.00 can buy, perhaps, only what 30 cents could buy in 19( 
Then it is obvious that, in terms of purchasing power, the 
original investment of $1,000 has shrunk to something like $3) 
and the income to $15—in terms, of course, of the 1900 dolla: 
If, now, the valuation of that investment is taken at origina) 
cost and a fair return predicated on that sum, the investor ha 
sustained a heavy loss. But, if that investment is valued a 
the price level prevailing in 1929 and a fair return allowed o 
it, the investor is not penalized, For, now, assuming that the 
physical plant has been properly maintained, the property rep. 
resented in 1900 by $1,000 is represented by $3,333, and a retum 
of $50 of the 1900 vintage becomes $165 of the 1929 sort. Their 
purchasing power, however, remains the same as that of 190i 
Reproduction cost at current price levels then tends to preserve 
the investment of the investor while valuation on the original 
cost basis makes the investor a speculator in the value of 
money. 

Original Cost Defense 

This is undeniable, but original cost devotees are rea(y 
with a goal-line defense. (1) They contend that use of the 
reproduction cost at current price levels would greatly increase 
stock market speculation. Who would benefit from fair retums 
based on current price levels? Not the bondholders, for they 
invested a sum certain in money and contracted to receive in 
the future the same sum. In many cases, not the preferred 
stockholders, especially where their stocks are limited in 
returns and are callable at prescribed figures. The increase( 
returns, therefore, would accrue largely to the common stock: 
holders. In the case of a rising price level the common stoct: 
holders under reproduction cost would gain not only the returls 
on their own equity increased by the rising prices, but also 
the increased returns on that part of the investment repre 
sented by the bonds. Conversely, on a falling price level, a& 
suming an adjustment of reproduction cost figures downwart. 
the common stockholders would chiefly bear the brunt, unless 
the decline went so far as to impair the equity behind the 
bonds as well. 

(2( It is alleged that reproduction cost at current = 
levels is too difficult to administer. It is not a stable rate base, 
but one that must constantly shift with changes in the gener 
level of prices and also with changes in the cost of reproducilé 
railway properties. These two changes may move in the same 
direction at the same rate, or they may not. Changes in tlt 
cost of reproducing railway properties may be due not onls 
to price changes, but also to changes in technical methods 
The latter may offset, in whole or in part, the former. Where 
little railway construction is taking place, as has beet os 
in the United States for fifteen years or more, it may be ?° 
cult to get trustworthy data concerning the current cost z 
reproducing the immovable part of the railway plant. ~~ 
more, questions may be raised concerning the adequacy of = 
of the general cost-of-living indexes as methods of raising te 
previous railway values to allow for price changes. ss 

(3) That protection of investors against the changes 2 ™ 
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yovember 9, 1929 


Close of Navigation-- 
Season of 1929 


HE MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC TRANSIT 

COMPANY desires to announce that 
the regular service of the Poker Fleet be- 
tween Buffalo, NewYork, Detroit, Mich., and 
Duluth, Minn., will be suspended for the 
season 1929 with the last sailing from each 
port named above, on NOVEMBER 30TH. 








E believe that this date is sufficiently 
early to enable us to give our usual 
dependable service up to the last boat, and 
we hope it will merit your continued gen- 
erous patronage until the close of the season. 










HIPMENTS from the following origin 
territories will not be accepted for trans- 
portation on and after the dates shown 
below: 


Trunk Line Territory................Nov. 27th 
New England Territory................Nov. 25th 
C. F. A. Territory (via Buffalo)........Nov. 27th 
C. F. A. Territory (via Detroit)........Nov. 15th 


Buffalo and Detrott..................Nov. zoth 










UR representatives will be very glad to 
render any service desired in connection 
with the expediting of your late shipments. 






E want to take this opportunity of 

expressing our sincere appreciation for 
the business we have received from the ship- 
ping public this year. We have endeavored 
torender a high class service, and a saresult, 
we have enjoyed a splendid season’s 
business. 








MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC TRANSIT COMPANY 


Fast package freight service. between 
Buffalo—Detroit—Duluth 











A Diwision of the 
TERMINALS AND TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


A. MitteR McDoveatt, President 
Executive Offices: 1174 First National Bank, Detroit 


MINNEAPOLIS LP BUFFALO 
ST. PAUL J NEW YORK 
DULUTH (a yee} 


& PHILADELPHIA 









CHICAGO 
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HOUSTON 


Has 19 Railroad Lines. 


































Offering substantial rate 
advantages to 6 sur- 
rounding states. 


Unlimited cooperation of an 
active Port Commission. 


























Served by 63 steamship 
lines plying. 








To every part of the globe. 
Over 50 miles of choice 


waterfront sites available. 






























New industries invited 
and encouraged. 



















Get the Houston Port Book 


A handy book of information about business, 
shipping and the traffic situation in the South- 
west. Write today. 


Address 









































DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - TEXAS 
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value of money does not necessitate reproduction at current 
price level valuations, but simply the application of an index 
of purchasing power applied to original cost. Furthermore, 
if it is desirable to consider this aspect of the case in dealing 
with the investors in public utilities, the increase in the value 
should be applied only to the stockholders’ equity and should 
not include the property behind contractual obligations, such 
as bonds. And, again, that due recognition of this element 
might perhaps better be taken up in the fair rate of return 
allowed than in the valuation base itself; and that protection 
of investors against changes in the purchasing power of money 
really belongs to some scheme for stabilizing the dollar rather 
than in the methods of public utility regulation, 

Reproduction cost sponsors, especially those upholding cur- 
rent price level appraisals, bring another indictment against 
original cost. They allege that it results in ineffective utiliza- 
tion of a nation’s resources. Given a certain freight rate level 
predicated on cost of transportation, into which returns on 
investment have entered, and a certain territorial development 
results. The cost of transportation limits the markets that 
coal, wheat, flour, and numerous other products, produced in 
given areas, can reach. With a rising price level the prices of 
these commodities tend to rise and they can bear higher freight 
rates. But, with investment held down to original cost, the 
tetndency will be for freight rates to rise more slowly, and 
this will encourage a movement of goods that should not be 
allowed to take place. Similarly, when the price level falls, if 
the railroad investment is maintained at the higher price level, 
freight rates will thereby be retarded in their decline and traffic 
that ought to flow will not be allowed to do so. In the one case 
transportation that is not economical is encouraged; in the 
other, transportation that is economical is discouraged. 

To this contention opponents reply that it exaggerates the 
effect of railroad investment cost on commercial development. 
It may be true that the lag in freight rates behind general price 
level changes may increase or retard certain desirable traffic, 
but it is argued that the return on the investment is a com- 
paratively small factor in this result. Thus, since the operating 
ratio between operating revenues and operating expenses is in 
the neighborhood of 75 per cent, the prices of materials and 
wages of labor are far more potent than returns to investors, 
and prices of materials and wages tend to change with the 
changes in the general price levels. The effect of slowly 
changing railway investments on the level of freight rates must 
therefore be limted to some part of the 25 per cent remaining 
from revenues after accounting for operating expenses, and 
it is thought that this effect will not often be very significant. 

Certain other contentions of original cost advocates may 
be mentioned briefly, since they are implied in the foregoing 
discussion. The artificiality of reproduction cost is frequently 
stressed. If current price levels are used in adjusting valua- 
tion it is urged that, on a falling price level, the equity of bond- 
holders may be impaired. Thus, say a company has an 
investment of $50,000,000 made at a fairly high price level. 
Assume $30,000,000 in bonds, carrying a 5 per cent return, and 
the balance in stocks. To pay 7 per cent on the stock and 5 
per cent on the bonds earnings must be $2,900,000 per annum. 
Now, suppose the price level declines one-half and that, in 
accordance with the declining price level, a regulatory com- 
mission should reduce the valuation one-half, allowing a fair 
return of 6 per cent on the reduced valuation. This would 
give the company only $1,500,000 income with which to meet 
a contracted interest charge of $1,800,000. Unless bondholders 
should contract to accept smaller dollar income as the price 
level should fall the system would be unworkable, Needless 
to say, present methods of corporate financing do not contem- 
plate such adjustments in the rate of return on bonds. It is 
also urged that the method of original cost actually does make 
some allowance for changing price levels, for, as the price level 
rises new additions to the property are entered at the current 
cost, and, if the rise is prolonged, the retirement of old units 
and addition of new ones gradually brings up the investment 
to somewhere near the cost of reproduction. The same thing 
is true on the falling price level; that is, original cost allows 
for changes in the price level, but does so at a much slower 
rate than constant revaluation of the entire property at current 
costs would do. 


It should be clear that reproduction cost does not neces- 
sitate the use of current prices. But if current prices are not 
used, then what price level should be used? The Commission, 
of course, attempted to find a “normal” or “fair” price level 
as a starting point. The level of prices for five to ten years 
preceding 1914 was regarded as fair or normal. But why not 
equally fair or normal the prices before or since? Is there 
really any such thing as a normal price in a constantly changing 
economic system? It appears that the Commission adopted 
the prices of that period because it felt that the cost of repro- 
duction then fairly well approximated the original cost of con- 
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struction of most railway properties. That is to Say 

duction cost at that price level was regarded as ty repro 
available evidence of original cost. And this illustrate beat 
fast that reproduction cost may be used simply as a 
on original cost or it may be used as a substitute for it _ 


Depreciation and Going Concern Value 


The rapid changes in the general price levels jp re 
years focused so much attention on the prices to be mn 
to the appraisals that other subjects of controversy were a o 
forgotten except by the immediate participants. Since 7 
valuation act required a reporting of reproduction cost i 
depreciation the amount of deduction for this item ig of a 
importance. There is a disposition in railway quarters to ow 
that, if a railway has been properly maintained, there jg ~ 
depreciation, at least in the case of large, well-seasoneq steve 
ties. In part, this seems to identify depreciation with deterres 
maintenance. In part, it seems to be the theory that, though 
a new property may depreciate, nevertheless, after q certain 
time, the new additions to the property balance the logs ot 
serviceable capacity on the older ones. There will be item; 
of varying ages in the property; retirements will be offset }; 
additions. As a consequence the condition of the Property may 
decline to say 70 per cent of new and, if properly maintaine; 
remain at that level. It is also urged that regulation did yo, 
require the carriers to make provision for depreciation in th 
past; that rate levels and earnings were prescribed that dij 
not include depreciation (except for rolling stock) in the ¢. 
penses; and that a deduction of depreciation now would i 
unfair, because it would be equivalent to a taking of pas 
earnings which were once regarded as fair. 


The railroad theory of depreciation does not generally 
obtain. Opponents contend that depreciation is not to be cop. 
fused with deferred maintenance, but, rather, that depreciation 
is an allowance for a lessening of the serviceable units in the 
life of property; that all property is subject to this physical 
depreciation, and also to a functional depreciation. Functional 
depreciation is defined to include obsolescence, or unsuitability 
of a given piece of property for the purpose, because more 
efficient ones are available, though its physical life is not ended: 
inadequacy to render the service demanded of it, possibly 
because of an increase in that demand; or the possibility that, 
through the growth of competition, the facility may become too 
large for the service demanded. Railroads are subject to these 
influences as well as other enterprises, It is difficult to see 
how a sound public policy can avoid the recognition of depre. 
ciation in railway values, though it may be proper to charge 
it off gradually through future years rather than deduct it in 
one lump sum from the rate base. This method might be sus. 
tained on the ground that accounting methods themselves have 
been in process of development and a clear policy could not 
be adopted when regulation began. 


Critics of physical valuation call attention to intangible 
elements of value for which they think physical valuation makes 
no provision. Considering the fact that valuation is an act of 
judgment and is itself intangible, the expression “intangible 
values” seems to be redundant. It means something over ani 
above the mere appraisal of the physical items. A “going con- 
cern” is more valuable than one just starting, even though It 
has precisely the same physical equipment. A physical appraisal 
is a statement of the flesh and bones, and a going concern 3s 
regarded as something more than that. In the early years of 
operation deficits are incurred in the return that must be 
made good in later years, if investors over the entire period 
are to obtain a fair return. Hence it is often contended that 
these deficits in the early years should be added to the physica! 
value. In some cases franchises have cost something and tt 
is suggested that these costs should be added. In other cases 
an established railroad has obtained the patronage of customers 
and would continue to have that patronage in competition wil! 
a new railroad. This control of the market is sometimes added 
to the list of intangibles that the regulating authority is asked 
to appraise and add to the physical value. : 

Opposition to these claims assumes various forms. In 80° 
cases, as past deficits from operation incurred in building 
a new concern, it is urged that it may be impossible to dis 
tinguish deficits due to poor management from those due to 
the necessary period of development and, therefore, that ™ 
estimate can be made of the amount that should be allowed. 
Or it is affirmed that the allowance, if any, should be made 
the rate of return rather than in the rate base itself. Cont 
of patronage, it is said, is not a proper fact to be included : 
a public utility appraisal, for the theory of a public utility 
that all customers have access to its services; that is, it ‘ 
bound to serve the public. Going concern value is extreme? 
difficult to identify. In its valuation proceedings the Comm* 
sion holds that it does substantially value a railroad as 4 goiné 


concern, because it assumes such before it begins its invento” 
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“Through the Heart of Ohio” 
A real good reason why the Columbus, Delaware and Marion Electric Company can—and does give preferred freight service to the shipper. 


A 300,000 CITY FREIGHT TERMINAL 


Columbus, Ohio, is a city of 300,000 persons in the heart of a state of 7,000,000. Likewise, it is near the center of the great 
Central states electric railway traffic service of 5,000 miles of track. 


Such a city needs a real freight terminal to handle goods which must be moved quickly. The Columbus freight terminal of 
the Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric Co. is just such a building. Examine the picture of it. You will see an immense 
floor space and loading places for almost a score of delivery trucks. Such facilities make possible prompt handling of electric 
railway freight shipped into and out of Columbus. 


This building is representative of many similar freight terminals throughout the Central Electric Traffic Association territory, 
shown in the map below. Better write L. E. Earlywine, Secretary, Traction Terminal Building, Indianapolis, Ind., for detailed 
information about this efficient Middle Western service. 


‘*Express Speed at Freight Rates”’ 
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and appraisal of the physical items. If the carrier were not 
a going concern these physical items would largely possess a 
scrap value. 
Conclusion 

This whole field of public utility valuation is admittedly 
one of the most complicated in the field of regulation. It has 
been a constant battleground for lawyer, economist, accountant, 
engineer and public administrator, The latter approaches the 
problem with the ease or difficulty of administering any pro- 
posed program, as a foremost consideration. Since he is bur- 
dened with many cares, this aspect weighs heavily in his mind. 
The economist approaches the problem with refinements of 
the value concept, theories of general welfare, and long run 
points of view. He finds that what regulation is attempting 
to find is not economic value in the strict sense of the term, but 
rather a rate base on which the people of the United States 
are willing to permit the carriers to earn a fair return. The 
lawyer approaches the problem with the constitutional require- 
ments of due process and attemtps to understand the language 
of all the other experts and harmonize them with the law of 
the land. It is a veritable Babel of confusion. Doubtless, some 
progress has been made in formulating definite policies and 
procedures, but doubtless, too, the problem will be with us for 
many years. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: Richard Flickinger, Denver, 
Colo.; Thomas B. Dooling, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; Charles E. Miller, 
New York, N. Y.; Robert Nias West, New York, N. Y.; Joseph 
F. Dempsey, New York, N. Y.; W. Deering Howe, New York, 
N. Y.; Carl C. Schmuck, Jasper, Ind.; Howard B. Thomas, New 
York, N, Y.; William W. Millan, Washington, D. C.; Guy Cary, 
New York, N. Y.; Philip A. Carroll, New York, N. Y.; Fred- 
erick W. Jackson, New York, N. Y.; Sanford H. E. Freund, New 
York, N. Y.; P. Lewis Anderson, New York, N. Y.; Robert N. 
Chambers, New York, N. Y.; J. P. Henry, El Dorado, Ark,; 
Robert Toombs Neill, San Angelo, Tex.; John A. Falk, Wichita, 
Kan.; Stephen W. Hirschberg, St. Louis, Mo.; James E. Paulan, 
Chicago, Ill.; O. W. Dynes, Chicago, Ill.; Charles Henry 
Fleming, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George H. Henke, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Stephen F. Otis, Sacramento, Calif,; J. M. Smith, Washington, 
D. C.; William Tyler Boardman, New Orleans, La.; Garrard B. 
Winston, New York, N. Y.; James C. Sommers, Stockton, Calif.; 
Frank G. Moore, Baltimore, Md.; J. E. Buckingham, Denver, 
Colo.; James S. Marvin, New York, N. Y.; R. J. Barry, Houston, 
Tex.; Harold Grubbs, Houston, Tex,; Charles P. Drake, Houston, 
Tex.; Harry Carstarphen, Hannibal, Mo.; A. L. Middlebrook, 
Texarkana, Ark.; Harry Edward Kitcher, New Orleans, La.; 
Richard Francis Maxwell, New Orleans, La.; Robert N. Nash, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Bert C. Hart, Cleveland, O.; Maurice J. Galla- 
gher, Moline, Ill.; Arthur B. Ayers, Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
P. Stokes, Miami, Fla.; Harry F. Suiter, Rahway, N, J.; C. T. 
Vandenover, Minneapolis, Minn.; John T. Tanis, Chicago, II1.; 
Robert L. Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; Ray E. Nelson, Kewanna, 
Ind.; Percival E. Kinnisten, Chicago, Ill.; R. P. Schan, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Kieran P. O’Gallagher, Chicago, Ill.; Leo N. Mc- 
Glinn, Chicago, Ill.; John P, Hannan, Cleveland, O.; Ross D. 
Parker, Cleveland, O.; Ray C. Stoelting, Marion, Ind.; James 
E. Calkins, Miami, Fla.; Harry A. Mintz, St. Paul, Minn.; Law- 
rence A. Bailey, San Francisco, Calif.; Ira H. Rowell, San 
Francisco, Calif.; James R. MacAnanny, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Harry A. Lindmark, Cambridge, Mass.; James P. Harrington, 
Cambridge, Mass.; T. T, Masengill, Norfolk, Va. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
October 15-22, inclusive, was 111,082 cars, while the average 
daily shortage was 626 cars, made up of 11 flat, 91 gondola and 
524 refrigerator cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. The surplus was made up 
as follows: 


Box, 61,474; ventilated box, 12; auto and furniture, 8,691; total 
box, 70,177; flat, 5,315; gondola, 8,062; hopper, 6,042; total coal, 14,104; 
coke, 195; S. D. stock, 15,386; D. D. stock, 2,229; refrigerators, 2,951; 
tank, 214; miscellaneous, 511. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 3,000 box, 200 flat and 
300 refrigerator cars. 


” RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads in August had 1,759,553 employes and 
total compensation paid them for the month amounted to $259,- 
985,334, according to statistics compiled by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Commission from carrier reports. Compared with 
the returns for August, 1928, the summary for August this year 
showed an increase in the total number of employes of 28,782, 
or 1.66 per cent, and an increase in compensation of $9,109,604, 
or 3.63 per cent. 


On. 
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~ Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialis Practical 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department ON inter. 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 3 wa give 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and widen 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems W. nov. 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his € do no 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column an — : 

legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that i Westicg 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contem lat 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought, ed Ika 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonab reaper fr 


Address Questions and Answers Department, © charge 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, p, C 
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Tariff Interpretation—Rate Applicable on Dried Milk, Animal 
or Poultry Feed Where Shipper Fails to Lable Container 
in Accordance with Classification Provisions . 


































































Missouri.—Question: During the year of 1928, there wer 
shipped for our account several cars of dried milk, the bills 9: 
lading and the invoices covering shipments, which moved ip 
interstate commerce, describing shipments as per Consolidate) 
Freight Classification No. 5, supplement No. 25, page 26, items 
3 and 4. 

The shipper, however, overlooked complying with item \) 
5 and the carriers are endeavoring to assess shipment at fii} 
class instead of sixth class, giving as their authority, rule No 
5 of classification proper. 

Will you be kind enough to advise proper classificatio, 
when item No. 5 is not complied with, giving specific authority 
for your ruling? 


Answer: While the note published in connection with th 
rating on milk, condensed or dried, covered by items 3, 4 ani 
5 on page 26 of supplement 25 to Consolidated Freight Classif. 
cation No. 5, requires that the containers must be so branded 
labeled or marked as to plainly indicate that they contai 
animal or poultry feed (condensed or dried milk), no penalty is 
provided in these items for a failure to so brand the containers 
Furthermore, no reference is made to any rule of the classif- 
cation which imposes a penalty for failure to comply with the 
note in question and, in our opinion, the only provisions of rule 
5 which might be applicable are the provision of paragraph 
(a), section 3, reading as follows: 

When a specific container or packing regulation is provided in the 
separate descriptions of articles, and the article is shipped ina 
container of the kind specified but which fails to conform to the 
regulation as to the construction, material, packing, closing or se- 
ing of the container as provided in the description, the rating on the 
article shall be one class higher (greater) than that provided in the 
description. 


However, the context of this paragraph of section 3 of rule 
5 does not, in our opinion, indicate that it has any application 
to an instance where the shipper fails to comply with the pro 
visions of such a note as that covered by item 5 on page 2 
of supplement 25 to the classification. Paragraph (a) of sé: 
tion 3 of rule 5 relates to the construction, material, packits. 
closing or sealing of the container, nothing being said as to the 
marking thereof. 


Tariff Interpretation—Minimum Charge for L. C. L. Shipment 
Moving via Junction to Which Transfer Charge Applies 


South Dakota.—Question: Will you please answer the fol- 
lowing question: P 

On a joint line movement of L. C. L. freight from A to' 
a combination of class rates is assessed over the junction poll 
B plus a transfer charge at B. The rate from A to B is 1% 
and from B to C 20c plus a transfer charge of 5c per cvwt. The 
minimum charge on an L. C. L. shipment is, of course, a 
The minimum transfer charge is 15c. Will an L. C. L. shipmel! 
be subject to both these minimum charges, making a total ol 
65c, or would the minimum transfer charge be included withiz 
the 50c minimum prescribed on any L. C. L. shipment? ! 
rates are all published in tariffs legally filed with the Inter: 
state Commerce Commission. : 

Answer: Paragraph (d) of rule 13 of the consolidated cla* 
sification provides: 

In no case shall the charge on a single shipment be /ess than 
fifty (50) cents. When a less than carload shipment moves under * 
rate made by a combination of separately established_rates os 
absence of a joint through rate, whether such separately establis . 
rates are governed by the same or different classification, 1 + the 
Official, Southern or Western Classification, published herelm, 


minimum charge of fifty (50) cents will apply to the continuous throug! 
movement and not to each of the separately established factors. 


In our opinion, under the above provisions of rule 13, the 
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applicable minimum charge on a shipment such as you describe 
is 50c and not 65c, it being our opinion that a transfer 
charge is to be considered in the same category as either the 
factor from A to B or B to C, in that it is a charge for a trans- 
portation service assessed by the initial carrier. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route in 
Bill of Lading 

Alabama.—Question: While conference rulings of the Com- 
mission have been rescinded, we shall appreciate your advising 
if decisions named in the last paragraph of Conference Ruling 
No. 474-C do not constitute authority where by the carriers may 
still protect the lowest through rate in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Conference Ruling No. 474-C, which has been rescinded. 

Answer: Inasmuch as the Commission’s conference rulings 
have been rescinded and are not being supplemented or amended 
to reflect the views of the Commission upon new subjects or 
changes in the viewpoint of the Commission as to decided ques- 
tions, it is not advisable nor is it of any avail to cite the con- 
ference rulings of the Commission in support of the claims 
of the carriers. 

In so far as the application of the principle of Conference 
Ruling No. 474-C is concerned, we direct your attention to the 
decision of the Commission in Brownell Improvement Co. vs. 
B. & O. C. T. R. R. Co,, 85 I. C. C. 461, which case may be cited. 
In this case the Commission, on page 462, said: 


In Conf. Ruling 474 (c) it was held that when both the rate and 
route are inserted by the shipper in the bill of lading and they do 
not coincide, it is the duty of the initial carrier’s agent to ascertain 
from the shipper before forwarding the shipment whether he desires 
that the instructions as to the rate or the route shall govern, and 
that the carrier is responsible for any damages which may result 
from the failure of its agent to follow this course. In view of the 
practice of the initial line hereinabove described, this principle is 
equally applicable here, and upon the facts presented the allegation 
of misrouting must stand as established. 


Fourth Section Departures—Absorption of Switching to and from 
Competitive and Not to and from Non-Competitive Stations 


Minnesota.—Question: We understand that absorption of 
switching on traffic from a competitive point and not from an 
intermediate local point, resulting in fourth section departure, 
is protected by Fourth Section Order No. 5 of March 20, 1911. 

Our situation is the reverse in that we ship to various points 
that are competitive and the switching is absorbed, but to points 
taking same rates (transit or proportional) which are local 
points we are assessed a switching charge. This constitutes a 
fourth section violation to the extent of the switching charge 
from $1.38 to $3.60 per car. 

Will you advise if this fourth section departure is protected 
by proper order, and, if not, any decisions or pertinent facts 
regarding the collection of reparation on such shipments. 

Answer: While we locate no decisions of the Commission 
covering a situation such as that you outline, it is our opinion 
that Fourth Section Order No. 5 of March 20, 1911, is not lim- 
ited to points of origin. The first paragraph of this order reads: 


Many of the applications filed by carriers for relief under the 
fourth section with respect to certain practices now in existence that 
result in transportation charges from and to more distant points that 
are lower than the charges from or to intermediate points, relate to 
the absorption of switching charges at competitive stations that are 
intermediate thereto. 


It, therefore, seems apparent that the subject matter of the 
order is the situation resulting from the absorption of switch- 
ing charges at competitive points, whether at point of origin 
or destination without a corresponding absorption of switching 
charges at non-competitive points, either origin or destination. 


Demurrage—Free Time—Reshipment 


Missouri.—Question: We would like to have your opinion 
in connection with the question of assessing demurrage charges 
as explained by the following: 

Under date of September 16 we were notified by telephone 
of the arrival of a car of oil. The car was subsequently set 
down at our plant late that evening in compliance with our 
standing order with the railroad making delivery, 

We have a number of large storage tanks on our premises 
designed for storing oil which is pumped from the cars into the 
tanks. It so happened upon this particular occasion that our 
purchasing department was mistaken about the actual amount 
of oil on hand, and had purchased four cars of oil, whereas our 
storage capacity is only sufficient to take care of three cars. 
However, as soon as our receiving department became aware 
of the situation, they notified the purchasing department to that 
effect—on September 18, to be exact—after which the purchasing 
department was successful in arranging with a local refining 
company to store the oil for us. 

We thereupon ordered a crosstown switch of the car on 
September 18, guaranteeing and paying all charges. Subse- 
quently we were rendered a bill for $2 demurrage on the car. 
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The railroad based its claim upon rule 2, section B D 
1, of B. T. Jones’ Tariff 4-J, to the effect that car was he” 
reconsignment, diversion or reshipment. eld fo 

As the car was in fact reshipped, figuratively SPeakine ; 
was held for reshipment, but literally it was held for unloar.” 
and since it was found at a late hour that the latter count 
be accomplished, we then sought to make disposition in an as 
manner. We interpret the correct sense of the abovementn 
tariff rule as meaning that it is applicable only to cars re 
when placed are held expressly for the purpose of reconsign . 
diversion or reshipment, and not that of unloading. -_ 

We contend that this car was held for unloading up 
2 p. m. September 18, when negotiations were first gs a 
secure storage elsewhere, and that we should be alloweg th 
forty-eight hours’ free time. Had we removed the - 
this car and then replaced it, we would have beep allowed 
forty-eight hours for unloading and: forty-eight hours for reload 
ing, making use of the car ninety-six hours without any po 
to us. Yet if the contention made by the railroad is Correct 
(as we did not disturb the lading), we are allowed but twenty. 
four hours and penalized to the amount of $2 for the second 
twenty-four hours. 

Your viewpoint of the matter and explanation of the ey 
pressed intention of above item of tariff, with whatever citation 
are necessary, will be appreciated. 


Answer: With respect to the situation you describe, gs 
item 1-B of Agent B. T. Jones’ Tariff 4-J, which provides thy 
the disposition at point of detention determines the purpose for 
which a car is held and the rule applicable thereto, except wher 
there is specific tariff provision to the contrary. 


There being no specific tariff provision to the contrary, it 
seems apparent that the provisions of section B-1 of rule 2 ax 
applicable to the shipment in question, See the Commission; 
decisions in Hollinghead Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co, 210¢ 
640, and 91 I. C. C. 657. 


In Dinsmore & Co. vs, P. B. & W. R. R. Co., 40 1. C. 6. 613, 
it was contended that it was unreasonable to allow forty-eight 
hours’ free time in which to load or unload and only twenty. 
four hours’ free time for reshipment. The Commission dis 
missed the complaint with the following statement: 


The demurrage rules applied were prepared by a committee of 
the National Association of Railway Commissioners, and have been 
approved in Michigan Mfrs. Asso. vs. P. M. R. R. Co., 311 CC. 
329, 330, and cases therein cited. Complainant refers to congestion 
encountered by shippers, but offers no evidence sufficient to warrant 
a change in the rules. He also fails to show that the free tim 
periods allowed was unreasonable. 


Reconsignment—Diversion Orders Given Before Shipment Leaves 
Point of Origin 


Ohio.—Question: A quetsion has come up relative to a ship 
ment of empty sacks from A to B, on which the weight originally 
read 14,900 pounds actual weight, rate 32c, which is the less- 
than-carload rate of $47.38. 

The X Railroad advises that, due to the fact that this was 
a carload shipment, that the rate should be 24c, the carloa 
rate on a minimum of 30,000 pounds, plus a reconsigning of 
$2.70, 

We feel that, under the circumstances, the car being é 
verted before same left A, charges should be assessed at the 
actual weight of 14,900 pounds on a rate of 32c, or $413, 
eliminating the reconsigning charge. 

On the other hand, if the car was reconsigned after sale 
left Cleveland, the charge, as we understand, would be based 02 
30,000 pounds at 24c. 

We trust to hear from you as to the legal rate that would 
cover this shipment. ‘ 

Answer:—In its report in the Reconsignment Case, ! 
I. C. C. 590, the Commission had under consideration, on pas 
617, a rule to be carried as a note in connection with re | 
of the Demurrage Tariff, which rule provides that if a ars 
diverted or reconsigned in transit prior to arrival at original 
destination, a charge of $2.70 per car will be made for § 
service. The proposed note reads as follows: 

On shipments originating within the switching limits of station 
on the lines of this carrier, no charge for diversion or recons x 
will be assessed if orders for such diversion or reconsignment sf 


received at initial billing station before car leaves the yard at which 
the road haul begins. 


Several of the protestants in the reconsignment case - 
ing attacked the provisions of the proposed note on the iver 
that it would result in unjust discrimination against shipae 
originating at points outside. switching limits, the Commis 
said that the evidence of record was insufficient to dete 
whether unjust discrimination would result from the appli 
of the note. tari 

Apparently the note has not been published in the 
of the trunk line earriers, and, in the absence thereof, & 
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in accordance with the provisions of rule 7 is assessable on 
such shipments. 

We are assuming that the shipment in question was a Car- 
load shipment, which depends upon the manner in which it was 
tendered to the carrier. See our answer to “Ohio,” on page 
290 of the February 2, 1929, Traffic World, under the caption 
“Tariff Interpretation—Carload vs. Less-than-Carload Shipment.” 





. Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Chicago & North Western Railway entertained over 400 
members of the Traffic Club of Chicago at luncheon at its down- 
town passenger station November 6 and then took them for an 
inspection tour of its classification and hump yards at Proviso, 
Ill. The special train returned to the city shortly before four 
o’clock. The visitors watched with interest the mechanical 
switching operations and the handling of freight in the huge 
transfer house, covering 21 acres, 1,420 feet long, 720 feet wide, 
with a daily capacity of 700 merchandise cars. The Proviso 
yards have been described in detail in a previous number of 
The Traffic World. 





The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of New York 
has presented the following candidates: President, C. A. Swope, 
general eastern freight agent, L. & N.; vice-presidents, Philip 
Croxton, traffic manager, P. Lorillard Company, and Edgar S. 
Barney, general passenger agent and secretary, Hudson River 
Day Line; secretary, R, H. Goebel, manager of the traffic de- 
partment, Rubber Manufacturers’ Association; treasurer, F. B. 
Fitzgerald, vice-president, Moclair Corporation; board of gov- 
ernors, E. H. Newstrom, traffic manager, Stein Hall Company; 
R. P. Bird, eastern freight agent, G, C. & S. F., and N. G. Camp- 
bell, assistant freight traffic manager, Central of New Jersey. 

“The Railroad Man and the World War” will be the subject 
of the principal speaker, Carl R. Gray, Jr., general manager of 
the Omaha Railway, at the Armistice Day program of the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul at the Athletic Club November 
12. Col. W. C. Sweeney, commandant at Fort Snelling, was 
the speaker at the weekly luncheon at the Union Depot dining 
room November 5. A musical program was presented by Miss 
Mathilda Heck, assistant supervisor of music in the public 
schools. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club will give its annual 
“Stag Dinner and Hi-Jinks,” in honor of the newly elected and 
retiring officers, at the Alexandria Hotel November 15. A din- 
ner will be served, to be followed by installation of the new 
officers and entertainment. 





There was an attendance of approximately 700 at the an- 
nual banquet of the Transportation Club of Louisville at the 
Brown Hotel October 31. The club was the official host in con- 
nection with the dedication of the new Louisville Municipal 
Bridge. Heads of many of the important industries were pres- 
ent, as well as a large number of carrier representatives. 





The annual banquet of the Transportation Club of Peoria 
will be held at the Hotel Pere Marquette December 17. Fred- 
erick E. Williamson, president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, will be the principal speaker. Warren E. Fuller, assist- 
ant to the executive vice-president of the same railroad, will 
be toastmaster. 





The next meeting of the Oil City-Franklin Traffic Club will 
be held at the Arlington Hotel, Oil City, Pa., November 21, at 
6:30 p. m. It will be opened with a dinner and there will be 
a speaker and entertainment. In addition, a nominating com- 
mittee, headed by J. D. Quinn, of Franklin, and H. C. Filson, of 
Oil City, will present its selection of officers. 





The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of New Eng- 
land has made the following selection of candidates, to be voted 
on at the annual election at the Copley-Plaza, December 12: 
President, N. W, Hawkes, vice-president, Boston & Maine; 
vice-presidents, William H. Day, manager, transportation depart- 
ment, Boston Chamber of Commerce; W. H. Blasdale, general 
freight agent, Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc.; E. C. Webster, 
traffic manager, Hood Rubber Company; William King, freight 
claim agent, New York, New Haven & Hartford; secretary- 
treasurer, P. L. Stuart, New England traffic manager, American 
Republics Line; directors (two years), E. B. Jones, assistant 
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traffic manager, Norton Company; J. R. White, traffic ma 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons, corporation; A. H. Erlandson ne 
manager, L. C. Chase & Co.; P, S. Phenix, general New fp | - 
agent, Baltimore & Ohio; J. R. MacAnanny, assistant treta 
traffic manager, Boston & Maine; H. C. Trombly, superintende” 
Railway Express Agency; J. M. Sparling, general freight o~ 
Grand Trunk-Canadian National. mt, 





At its last meeting, October 29, the Traffic Club of Jacks 
ville, headed by President Charles E. Muller, acted ‘ay ,u 
to officials of the National Association of City Passenger here 
and their wives, en route to West Palm Beach, where the ae 
ciation held its seventh annual convention. The party 0 
bering about 65, was welcomed on arrival at the station a 
conducted on a sightseeing tour to Jacksonville Beach by men, 
bers of the Traffic Club and local passenger representatives 
This was followed by a luncheon at the Carling Hotel, yay 
attended by the members of the local club. Mayor John T 
Alsop, Jr., gave the visitors a welcome, which was replied t, 
by Fred C. Werner, president of the association of Passenger 
agents. The principal speaker was Harold Colee, Manager 
public relations bureau, Florida East Coast, who discussej 
briefly Florida and its development from a railroad standpoint 
The delegation left Jacksonville immediately after the luncheon 
for St. Augustine for a sightseeing trip before leaving for Wes 
Palm Beach, ‘i 





A meeting of the Co-Operative Traffic Association of Ney 
York was held at the 69th Regiment Armory November 7, The 
fourth annual dinner-dance will be given in the rooms of the 
Traffic Club of New York at the Park Central Hotel November 
9. The annual “smoker and turkey distribution” has been se 
for November 26 at the 69th Regiment Armory. 





A Traffic Club Bowling League is being formed by the 
Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club. The plan con 
templates the formation of several teams which will play tour. 
nament games, with prizes for the winners. A _ luncheon-meet. 
ing will be held at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel November 1). 
There will be a program of entertainment. 





Club officers were nominated at a meeting of the Oklahoma 
City Traffic Club at the Skirvin Hotel November 4. 





H. E. Stahler provided the entertainment at a luncheon of 
the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the Baltimore Hotel November 
4. A number of prizes in the form of wearing apparel, donated 
by firms of the city, were distributed. 





A dinner meeting of the Phoenix Traffic Club at the Arizona 
Club November 1 was addresseed by L. H. Collette, safety 
supervisor of the Santa Fe, on the subject of “Safety.” The 
speaker was introduced by F. L. Hanna, local freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Santa Fe. Mr. Collette stated that there 
had been a reduction of 60 per cent in fatal accidents on rail- 
roads in this country since 1911. In addition to the speaker, 4 
program of music and other entertainment was furnished by 
representatives of the Santa Fe, 





The movement of California fruit crops was discussed by 
J. J. Cowen, assistant traffic manager, Pacific Fruit Express, 
at a meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco 
November 7. A “Plantation Frolic” will be given November 1s. 
Dancing and other entertainment will be on the program. 





The “Annual Turkey Party” of the Milwaukee Traffic Club 
will be given at the Plankinton Hotel November 12. A rafle 
will be held and there will be other entertainment. The annual 
dinner of the club has been set for January 22. 





“Erie Railroad Night” will be observed by the Traffic Club 
of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce November 14. Pres! 
dent Charles E. Denny, of the Erie, will be the principal speaker. 
A group of Erie officials will be the guest of the club. There 
will be a program of entertainment, including music. 





The November meeting of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia, 
to be held at the Bellevue-Stratford November 11, has beet 
designated “Press Night.” Alton Hall Blackington will 8 r 
on “The Romance of News Gathering.” Dinner will be serve 





The program at the November meeting of the Traffic Club 
of Atlanta, held at the Atlanta Athletic Club November 4, her 
sponsored by the Chevrolet Motor Company. It was arrang® 
by E. H. Anderson, traffic manager at Atlanta for that company. 
Honor guests included L. S. Costley, regional sales manag® 
F. R. Lyness, factory manager at Atlanta, H. S. Smith, a 
manager, Fisher Body Corporation, and other Atlanta executives 
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of the Chevrolet’ Motor Company. Mr. Costley was the prin- 
cipal speaker, Entertainment and music were provided. The 
Traffic Study Club met November 6 at the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. 





The Traffic Club of Detroit has set February 11 as the date 
for its annual dinner, which will be held at the Masonic Temple. 





November 11 being Armistice Day, the weekly luncheon of 
the Traffic Club of St. Louis will not be held. The next lunch- 
eon-meeting will be November 18. The club’s announcement 
calls attention to a one-day conference of the Central Mississippi 
Valley Foreign Trade at the Hotel Jefferson November 13. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles and the Los 
Angeles Transportation Club gave a dinner in honor of Amelia 
Earhart at the Alexandria Hotel November 8. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago held its observance of Arm- 
istice Day November 8 with a luncheon in the Red Lacquer 
Room of the Palmer House attended by over three hundred 
members and a large number of army and navy officers, all of 
whom were introduced. The affair was in charge of Major Neil 
Markle and there was strict observance of military form and 
ceremony, with a flag flying in an artificial breeze and soldiers 
doing sentry duty, as well as a military band that played martial 
music. The speaker was Maj.-Gen. Frank Parker, commander 
of the Sixth Corps Area, who talked interestingly of the con- 
duct of the world war, especially of the part played by trans- 
portation. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


Two large oil companies, reporting to the transportation 
division of the Department of Commerce in response to the 
industrial traffic questionnaire, emphasized the fact that a traffic 
department was indispensable in that industry. 

“Aside from the question of economy and efficiency, the 
traffic department is essential in the operation of a company 
engaged in the petroleum industry,” said one company. 

“Our business,” said the other, “could not exist under 
present competitive conditions without efficient distribution and 
supply, as cost of transportation is a large part of the price 
of every gallon and pound of petroleum products. Without effi- 
cient traffic management economic distribution would have been 
impossible.” 

A western firm manufacturing gas fittings: and plumbing 
supplies reported to the transportation division, in response to 
its industrial traffic management questionnaire, that its traffic 
department figured the following factors in connection with a 
proposed location for a new plant: Tonnage production; ter- 
ritory of consumption; cost of transporting raw materials, and 
cost of transporting finished product. 

Its findings showed that a plant located at dnother point 
than the one proposed would result in saving approximately 
$100,000 per year in freight, and with no increase in taxes, light 
or other items. This firm reports having had a traffic depart- 
ment since 1892 and says that “practically all waste was elimi- 
nated by cooperation years ago.” 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


In the first six months this year, 1,120 persons lost their 
lives as a result of accidents at highway grade crossings, an 
increase of twenty-three compared with the same period in 
1928, according to reports filed by the railroads with the Com- 
mission. 

Persons injured in such accidents totaled 3,026, an increase 
of ninety-two compared with the same period last year. 

Accidents at highway grade crossings in the first six months 
in 1929 totaled 2,671, compared with 2,621 in the same period 
last year, or an increase of fifty. 

“Elimination of all highway grade crossings is impossible 
owing to physical reasons and prohibitive cost, which would 
place a heavy burden on the public,” says the American Railway 
Association, discussing these figures. ‘The railroads, however, 
in cooperation with state and local authorities, are eliminating 
as rapidly as consistent, the most hazardous crossings, but many 
new crossings are being added, notwithstanding objections of the 
rail carriers. 

“In 1928, Class I railroads of the United States spent ap- 
proximately $31,000,000 for the protection and elimination of 
highway grade crossings. For separation of grades alone, $26,- 
294,000 were expended, while for the installation of automatic 
warning devices, gates, signs and signals, expenditures totaled 
$2,437,700. For other improvements at crossings, more than 
$1,361,000 were expended, and for abandonment or removal of 
grades, $716,500 were spent.” 
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George Hannauer, president of the Boston and Maine 
stricken with heart disease, while attending a Yale-Dartimme 
football game at New Haven, Conn., November 2. He nal 
companied from the field by John J. Pelley, president o 
N. Y., N. H. & H., and died soon after reaching hig rooms 
the Taft Hotel. He was 56 years old. He was born ip 
Louis, Where he began his railroad career as a clerk With . 
Terminal Railroad Association, at the age of 18. The furs 
was held November 5 at Cambridge, Mass., where he was buried 
in the Mount Auburn Cemetery at 11:00 o’clock. At that hoy 
every train on the 2,200 miles of line of the Boston and ai, 
was brought to a stop for a minute, as a mark of respect and 
the railroad’s general offices in Cambridge and all other office 
and departments not concerned with the operation of trains e 
public convenience closed at 10:00 in the morning. Honora, 
pallbearers included governors of four New England stat« 
through which the Boston and Maine runs. They were (jj. 
ernor Frank G. Allen, of Massachusetts; Governor Charles W 
Tobey, of New Hampshire; Governor John E. Weeks, of Ve. 
mont, and Governor William T. Gardiner, of Maine, the ty 
latter, not being able to attend, sent personal representatiyg 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, chairman of the executive committ 
was elected acting president of the road at a meeting of the ¢. 
ecutive committee: following the funeral. 

Stanley G. Bliss has been appointed general eastern agent 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway, with headquarters at No 
York. H. N. Roberts has been appointed assistant gener 
freight agent at Tyler, Tex., succeeding D. S. Brown, who died 

A. R. Savage has been appointed superintendent of min 
service, Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at Mulberry, 
Fla. T. O. Warrell has been appointed traveling freight agent 
at Lake: Wales, Fla. 

W. R. Rhodes has been appointed general eastern passen- 
ger agent, Chesapeake and Ohio, at New York, succeeding (. 3 
Kincaid, who has been transferred to district passenger agent 
at Washington, D. C., at his own request. Mr. Kincaid su. 
ceeds E. N. Bailey, who has been promoted to district passen- 
ger agent at Richmond, Va. 

Package Research Laboratory at Rockaway, New Jersey, 
announces the appointment of Ira B. Lanphier of Madison, Wis 
consin, at director. He will continue the work of package de 
sign and construction that he has been carrying on for several 
years under John A. Newlin at the Forest Products Laboratory. 
His new work and that of Package Research Laboratory vil 
be directed toward cutting container and transportation costs 
in the shipment of all classes of goods that require boxes or 
crates for safe transit. One of his important tasks will be the 
further development of wirebound boxes. In these boxes, ste¢l 
wire and staples are substituted for a large part of the wood 
formerly used, with an average saving of 62% per cent of the 
weight of wood. Mr. Lanphier is a graduate of South Dakota 
State College, and has the degree of Civil Engineer from the 
University of Wisconsin. He served in the Field Artillery o 
the 91st Division during the war, as Second and First Liet 
tenant, and is now Major in the Field Artillery Reserve. Th 
last eight and a half years Mr. Lanphier has devoted to the 
study of the properties of wood and the design and constructio 
of containers of all types at the Forest Products Laboratory # 
Madison, Wisconsin, which is a part of the Branch of Research 
of the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture 

The Great Central Transport Company announces that 0. 
L. Boucher has taken over the regular duties of the vice-pret 
dent in charge of accounting, at Detroit. He has been 4 vite 
president for the last nine months, but has heretofore had 10 
active duties. For the last 15 years he has been connected it 
an official capacity with the Peninsular State Bank of Detrt 
Ben F. Grubbs has been appointed general agent at Chicag0. 
He was formerly traffic manager of Chapin and Company. i.¢ 
Murray has been appointed general agent at Cincinnati, sit 
ceeding W. T. Walsh, resigned. Mr. Murray was commer 
agent at Detroit. th 

Robert J. Carey, vice-president and general counsel « ~ 
New York Central, died of heart disease at his home in ** 
York November 6, after illness of a few days. He was 67h 
old. He was born in Milwaukee, Wis., and entered the les 
department of the railroad after graduating from the Harv 
law school. bach 

Rene A. Stiegler, district manager of the Lo 
Steamship Company at New Orleans, has been elected ag 
president of the Board of Commissioners of the Port of Ne 
Orleans, to which he was appointed by Governor Long. fie 
first connection with transportation companies was 4% 0 
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nion Pacific 


TO SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 





TRAINS FAMOUS FOR THEIR COMFORT ON 
THE SMOOTHEST ROADBED IN AMERICA 


The last word in comfort—is the Los Angeles Limited—one 
of Union Pacific’s nine splendid trains to California, and 


it’s the way to California scenically speaking. 


A de-luxe all-Pullman 63-hour train with all the extra 
train features without extra fare — barber, valet, bath, maid 


and manicure. 


Companion trains in luxurious appointments include the 
new 58-hour extra fare Overland Limited; the 63-hour, no 
extra fare San Francisco Limited; the Gold Coast Limited; 
Pacific Limited and Continental Limited, from Chicago — 


the Pacific Coast Limited from St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Ask about California’s new winter resort — Death Valley 
—a scenic trip —thrilling, unique and inexpensive! Book- 
lets and complete information are yours for 
the asking. 


Cc. J. COLLINS, General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System . Omaha, Nebraska 


U.S. Desk Map—Free. Let us send you one of these 
handy U. S. maps. Printed in four colors, geograph- 


ically correct —just the right size to fit undera 
desk glass. 


Union Pacific 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 








boy and messenger. Prior to taking employment with 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, he was employed py .” 
Southern Pacific, Queen and Crescent, and Texas and 4 the 
railroads. He is now 34 years old. Acie 

Chairman E. I. Lewis, of the Commission, and Mrs Lew 
were among the guests of President Hoover at his nating 
camp on the Rapidan River in Virginia over the Weekend. - 
November 2. The President’s camp had been closeq but 7 
usually warm weather in Washington resulted in the deg = 
to have a temporary reopening before cold weather. - 

E. T. Willson has been appointed general agent, freight 4 
partment, Rock Island, at Colorado Springs, Colo., succeedin, 
P. L. McGue, who died. mag 

H. G. Feth has been appointed assistant general frejp, 
agent, Chicago and Eastern Illinois, at Chicago. ent 

C. P. Wilcox has been appointed district Passenger agent 
Wabash, at Dallas, Tex., succeeding J. A. Harlow, who died 

Thomas F. Bowes, commercial agent, Illinois Central, at Los 
Angeles, died at his home November 4, following a short illnos: 
He was 66 years old. 

S. R. King has been appointed traveling freight agent 
Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company, at Pphjj, 
delphia. C. B. Falkenstein has been appointed freight repre. 
sentative, succeeding Mr. King. , 

J. F. Hogan, vice-president in charge of traffic, Western 
Pacific Railroad, has announced the following appointments in 
the traffic department: J. F. Bon, who has been assistant zen: 
eral freight agent, appointed general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. He succeeds J. D. Mansfield, who 
died. F. H. Hocken, who has been assistant general frejgh: 
agent at San Francisco, appointed assistant to freight trafic 
manager at San Francisco. W. G. Curtiss, who has been gep. 
eral agent, Oakland, appointed general agent at San Francisco 
J. H. Coupin, who has been commercial agent, San Francisco, 
appointed general agent at Oakland. D. C. Wilkins, who has 
been contracting freight agent, San Francisco, appointed con. 
mercial agént at San Francisco. Mr. Bon was born in South 
Dakota. He first entered railroad service as a stenographer 
for the Union Pacific, at Portland, in 1905. In 1910 he came to 
the Western Pacific at San Francisco as secretary to the freight 
traffic manager. After occupying various positions in the traf. 
fic department he was connected with the Hill Steamship inter. 
ests in San Francisco during 1915 and 1916 and then rejoined 
the Western Pacific in the latter part of the period of federal 
control, becoming chief clerk, general freight department, in 
1920 and assistant general freight agent in 1923. 

Seventy-six employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad were 
retired from active duty November 1, under the company’s pen- 
sion plan, and placed upon the “Roll of Honor.” Of the num- 
ber, three have been in the employ of the Pennsylvania for 
fifty years or more, while forty have had records of forty years 
service or more. Among those with a half-century or more of 
active duty to their credit was Nathan J. Elliott, special agent, 
office of division freight agent, Baltimore, with fifty-four years, 
eleven months of duty. 

The Traffic Department of the Menominee Chamber of 
Commerce, Menominee, Mich., has been renamed the Twin City 
Traffic Bureau, and will act as the joint traffic department for 
the Marinette Industrial Board, Marinette, Wis., and the Me 
nominee Chamber of Commerce. Michael J. Anuta continues 
as manager. 

“J. J. Monk, assistant freight traffic manager of the New 
York Central at Pittsburgh, having resigned to accept appoint: 
ment as freight traffic manager, Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, the 
office has been abolished. Robert H. Doutt has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent at Pittsburgh, and Grant Clap- 
perton has been appointed general agent at Pittsburgh. W. H. 
Grounds has been appointed general agent at South Bend, suc: 
ceeding Mr. Clapperton. W. F. Gleason has been appointed 
general agent at Erie, Pa., succeeding F. L. Talcott, retired. 
LeRoy C. Howe has been appointed general agent at Toledo, 
succeeding Mr. Gleason. . 

H. G. Huhn, formerly traffic manager of the Owens Bottle 
Company at Toledo, O., has accepted a position with the Lib- 
bey-Owens Glass Company, as sales representative at St. Louls 





TENURE OF COMMISSIONERS 


“An early president defended himself against criticism 
1emoval of federal officials to enable appointment of his - 
friends by saying ‘Few die and none resign,’” says on 
Benton, general solicitor of the National Association of i 
road and Utilities Commissioners, in commenting on _—. 
office of members of the Commission. “The saying has 0 
current ever since. However true it may be of other ana ro 
of the government, an examination of a list of those who that 
served on the Interstate Commerce Commission discloses ~ 
it has not been true of them. Since the Commission og 
organized, in 1887, there have been, including those DoW ris 
ing, thirty-eight commissioners. In the forty-two years . fout 
existence, fifteen of the thirty-eight have resigned, 40 ais 
have been removed by death. The remaining nineteen are 
up of those still serving and of these whose terms expl 
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Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 
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40) When theClock 
Strikes five 


= Do the Desks 2am 
ALL 
pe 


Save Time in Your 


Traffic Department 
With McBee Vertical- 
Flat Filing Equipment 


HEN quitting time shows clerks’ 

desks still piled high with work 
that should have been completed, Traf- 
fic Department accounting costs start 
mounting. 


= Sayfour? 


Make productive effort keep pace with 
the ticks of the clock. Standardize on 
McBee Vertical-Flat Filing Cases and 
Rate Desks, designed especially to speed 
up accounting work by eliminating 
wasted time in frequent trips between 
desks and files. The hours saved will 
prove dollars saved. 


McBEE 
VERTICAL-FLAT FILES 


N assembly near 
clerk’s desk puts 
records within easy 


reach, saving time. Each 
drawer is a_ separate 
unit, permitting forma- 
tions of single-unit 
drawers in floor space 
ordinarily wasted. 





McBEE RATE DESK 


OMBINES desk and 
filing facilities, sav- 
ing floor space. As a 


file for numerous Traf- 
fic Department records, 
it saves time wasted on 
frequent trips between 
desk and filing cases. 





Write for Literature, 
Specifications, Prices 


THE McBEE BINDER CO. 


502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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who were given recess appointments and failed of confirmat; 

by the Senate. The average tenure of the whole thirty-ej es 
approximately seven and one-half years. The member 2." 
served the longest on thé Commission was Commision 
Clements, who was appointed in 1892 and died, while ord 
service, in 1917—a period slightly in excess of twenty-five y ” 
The next longest in service was Commissioner Knapp aca 
appointed March 2, 1891, and resigned December 31, 191) : 
period of twenty years lacking but about two months. rg 
following him in point of service is Commissioner Meyer - 
in service, who was appointed December 31, 1910. When ‘Con, 
missioner Prouty resigned on December 31, 1910, he had Phe 
slightly more than seventeen years. Commissioner Clark = 
resigned March 31, 1921, had served in excess of fifteen om 
Commissioner McChord, who resigned December 31, 1995, },; 
served exactly fifteen years. The member who served the 
shortest time was Commissioner Marble, who was appointed 
March 10, 1913, and died eight months later. The member noy 
serving with the least time to his credit is Commissioner Far 
rell, who was appointed December 31, 1928. Before his io. 
pointment as a Commissioner he was the Commission’s Chiet 
Counsel, and had been with the Commission in different capaci 
ties since 1901. The terms of two of the present member 
— Eastman and Taylor, will expire December 2 
next.” ” 





“THREE POWER” LOCOMOTIVES 

Two “three power” Diesel electric locomotives—the first 9; 
their kind built to operate on 3,000 volt direct current, taking 
power from an overhead trolley instead of through third-ral 
contact—have been ordered by the Lackawanna Railroad. 

The electric trolley, the oil-electric engine, and the storage 
battery combine to furnish power to operate this new type of 
terminal locomotives. In main line work, they will operate as 
straight electric locomotives, taking power from an overhead 
wire. When working off of electrified trackage, they will operate 
as combination oil-electric, storage-battery locomotives. 

This flexibility obviates the necessity for electrifying the 
switching yards and industrial sidings in the zone in which 
they will be used. Another efficiency element which their intro. 
duction will represent is a saving of time in fueling, in compar. 
ison with steam locomotives. Under ordinary working conii- 
tions, one fueling of these “three power” locomotives will be 
equivalent, in point of length of service, to six water and coal 
stops for a steam locomotive. 

Each locomotive will be 47 feet long, weight 248,000 pounds 
—all loaded on two four-wheel trucks, develop 1,640 brake horse 
power, capable of hauling 45 loaded cars at a speed of 20 miles 
an hour, operated by trolley, and eight miles per hour when 
operated by the oil-electric engine and storage battery. 

The batteries will be of the highest voltage ever installed 
in a locomotive. Each will be of the Exide iron-clad type, cor- 
taining 360 cells, weighing 28,000 pounds, manufactured by the 
Electric Storage Battery Company. The oil-electric engines 
will be of the Ingersoll-Rand make and the electrical apparatus 
will be supplied by the General Electric Company. These loco 
motives will be assembled at Erie, Penn., and delivery is ex 
pected early next summer. 

Designed especially for main line transfer and classification 
yard switching service, these “three power” locomotives will be 
employed in and calculated to speed up the “tunnel run” service 
of the Lackawanna between its Hoboken-Jersey City terminal 
and its New York Transfer at Secaucus, N. J. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 22781. Sub. No. 13. R. S. Allen et al., Washington, D. C., ¥§ 
A. ©. in Ot Gk hall 
Unreasonable rates, vegetables, Lake City, Cades and Whitehall, 
S. C., to Washington, D. C. Ask reparation. L 
No. 22781. Sub. No. 14.’ T. P. Fulmore, Cades, S. C., vs. A. ©. 
et al. , . 
Same complaint and prayer, Cades, S. C., to Philadelphia, Bos 
ton and Jersey City. CL 
No. sare. Sub. No. 15. J. P. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., vs. A. © 
et al. " 
Unreasonable rates, berries, cantaloupes and vegetables, South 
Carolina points to Philadelphia, Pa. Asks reparation. 
No. 22781. Sub. No. 16. H. Gordon Savage, Philadelphia, P: 
& W. C. et al. $ Phile- 
Unreasonable rates, vegetables, South Carolina points to Phue 
delphia, Pa. Asks reparation. ; ‘a Pa 
No. 22781. Sub. No. 17. Chester A. Eberly et al., Philadelphia, ** 
vs. C. & W. C. et al. ints in South 
Unreasonable rates, cantaloupes and vegetables, points in »™ 
Carolina to Philadelphia, Pa. Ask reparation. _ ta. Pa., v8 
No. 22781. Sub. No. 18. H. L. Moyer et al., Philadelphia, ** 
Southern et al. delphis. 
Unreasonable rates, vegetables, Blackville, S. C., to Phila } 


a., vs. C 


Pa. Ask _ reparation. Okla 
No. 22785. W. E. Rogers, as Arkansas River Sand Co., Tulsa, 

vs. M. & N. A. et al. irk, Okla 
Rates in violation first three sections of act, sand, Shirk, 


; com: 
to Lockwood, and other Missouri points. Complainant's vr. 
petitors in Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. district and producing future 
in Kansas, such as Wichita, preferred. Asks rates for 

and reparation. 
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New York City Conveniences 


at 


New Jersey Rentals 


The Stop-Off Method of 
warehousing and distribu- 
tion, developed by Bay- 
way Terminal, has saved 
manufacturers and ship- 
pers thousands of dollars. 
We believe this method 
presents some unique and 
revolutionary features. 


Eleven miles from New York 

City, with unlimited rail and wa- 

ter facilities. Every terminal 
service. 


Fireproof buildings adapt- 

ed to all kinds of manu- 

facturing. Labor, water 
and power supply. 


The largest industrial terminal 
on Staten Island Sound. 


Write for detailed 
information. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL 


BAYWAY, N. J. 
Offices—25 Church St., New York City 















4? Steamship Lines 


ARE SERVING THE— 















































MOBILE 


$10,000,000.00 Ocean Terminals 


COMPOSED OF 
Concrete Wharves 
Enclosed Fireproof Transit Sheds 
Extensive Shipside Fireproof Warehouses 
Cotton Compress and Warehouses 
Automatic Sprinklers All Buildings 


Electric Derrick, 75-ton Capacity 
Coal and Material Handling Plant 
Industrial Sites for Lease 
on Canal and Harbor Front 
Connecting with All Railroads 


SEND FOR PORT OF MOBILE BOOKLET 


*- ALABAMA - Yo 


STATE, DOCKS COMMISSION 
| F ad on apr ape aay: oll "nn 
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Get More Money 
for Yourself 





By Making More for Your Employer 


HERE’S a proved way to salary increase— 


—help your employer to get more business or to make 
more profit on his present business. 

The trained traffic man has an unusually fine opportunity 
to do both, for he is at the center of the business. He 
influences the handling and expense of incoming materials 
and outgoing products. The economies and efficiencies he 
suggests can be passed on to customers in lower prices or 
better service—thus bringing in more business—or they can 
be cashed in on the profit account. In either case, the traffic 
man who makes this possible is certain to be rewarded. 

For instance, W. H. Story, Traffic Manager ef the American 
Seeding Machine Company, Springfield, Ohio, cut the freight 
cost of his firm just in half—and his salary went up corre- 
spondingly. L. V. Mullett, freight clerk for Mutschler Bros., 
Nappanee, Ind., devised a new system of handling shipments 
which cut costs to both his firm and its customers—his salary 
went up 140 per cent and he was made Traffic Manager. 
Detection and collection of freight overcharges of $10,600 in 
one year brought a salary boost of 200 per cent to C. E. Veth, 
Traffic Manager of Columbus, Ohio. L. E. Everson, assistant 
purchasing agent in Two Rivers, Wis., was made Traffic 
Manager when he helped his general manager save $27,787 
on one year’s traffic. 


You Can Do the Same 


LaSalle training in Traffic Management was one big factor 
in helping each of these men make these records. It gave 
them in organized, practical form the fundamentals of traffic 
management, and helped them in the immediate use of these 
principles. It helped them get in a few months of their spare 
time—and at low cost—advanced traffic knowledge and ability 
which it would have taken them years to get in the school 
of day-by-day experience. It can do the same for you—speed 
up your progress—help you help your employer more. 

f you want bigger success in this profitable, interesting 
field of traffic management, it will pay you to read at once 
the valuable 64-page booklet, “Traffic Management,” prepared 
by LaSalle Extension University for the ambitious traffic man. 
It will take only a moment to fill out the coupon below and 
a two-cent stamp to mail it—but the action may affect you 
favorably all the rest of your life. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 1195-TR, Chicago 


I shall be glad to have your 64-page book ‘Opportunities in Traffic 
Management,” and also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all 
without obligation. 


CJ Traffic Management 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the 


way to success in every important field of business. 
If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, 
eheck here. 


CJ Railway Station 1 C. P. A. Coaching 
Management Business Correspondence 
[] Business Management Industrial Management 
[J Modern Salesmanship Personnel Management 
(} Higher Accountancy Modern Foremanship 
Law: Degree of LL.B. Telegraphy 
Banking and Finance () Commercial Law 
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Docket of the Commission 
TE nna 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) a 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic Worig om 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the ; ana 




















this Docket will be noted elsewhere. © change jp Direc 
November 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Watson: pee 
* Finance No. 7821—In the Matter of Application of Centra Verm, Sailing 

Ry., Inc., for a certificate of public convenience and necessine pane: 


authority to issue securities, etc., and of Canadian Nation 









for authority to acquire control of Central Vermont Ry = By, Hongko 
acquisition of stock and securities. ver ANC., by Dae to 
November 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: San Fra 
1, & S. 3371—Petroleum from Titusville, Pa., to J. w, g Nv Los Ang 
R. R. stations. ili. partion 
November 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: Seattle - 
Finance No. 7881—Application G. M. & N. R. R. for authority ;, — 
acquire control of N. O. G. N. R, R. under paragraph (2), se, 
5, and for authority under section 20a to issue additional «.” Fron 
mon stock. a ‘ 
November 11—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Johnson: Dire 
22512—D. H. Willey Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al, or 
November 11—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Gwynn: Sailin 
22475—United States Graphite Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. et al, Shangh 
November 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Haden: Tsingta 
1. & S. 3356—Classification rating on empty fibreboard cans or botti Taku B: 
in southern territory. a Dairen. 
November 11—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Maidens: Otaru. 
1. & S. 3342—Transit arrangements at Minneapolis, Minn., on grain Due ts 
from Omaha, Neb., and group to points in Wis. is San Fr: 
November 11—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Wilbur: Los An 
1. & S. 3352—Crushed stone, limestone, screenings, etc., from Ohi: Portlan 
producing points to Detroit, Mich. " Seattle 
November 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
22487—William W. Wheelock and William G. Bierd, as receives LS) 
of the railways and property of the C. & A. R. R. vs. AC &Y 
Ry. et al. 
November 11—Muskogee, Okla.—Examiner Marshall: Agents 
* 17358 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. et al, ys 
A. & S. Ry. et al. 
* 17208—Oklahoma Sash & Door Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry, eta 
* 17123—Benson Brothers Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. etal 215 Ma 
(adjourned hearing). 
November 12—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Cheseldine: Agent 
Fourth Section Application No. 826; filed by Great Northern Ry 310 Sar 






(except those portions heretofore disposed of). 


November 12—Steubenville, O.—Examiner Maidens: 
22764—Ohio rates, fares and charges (in the matter of rates, fares 
and charges of Wheeling Traction Co. within state of Ohio). 


November 12—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
1. & S. 3348—Cotton from Demopolis, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla., do- 
mestic and export. 


November 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 
22480—Consolidated Cement Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. etal. 
November 12—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Taylor: 
18760—Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau for Florence Lumber Co. et al 
ve. A. & V. Ry. et. al. 
18188—Hubbuch Glass Co. et al. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 
18189—-Birmingham Sash & Door Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
' 19013—Willingham Tift Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. etal 
(further hearing). 


November 12—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Gwynn: 
22571—Montello, Granite Co. vs. S. D. & A. Ry. et al. 


November 13—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
22410—Alaska Junk Co., Inc., vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 


November 13—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Hill: 
1. & S. 3353—Farm or logging trucks or wagons and parts theredl, 
from Eastern Central Freight and southern points to southwest. 


November 13—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Bardwell: : 
22381—Arthur Capper, doing business as Capper Publications, 8 
A. T. & 8, ¥. Ry. et ai. 


November 13—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
* 22394—Bay City Fuel Co. vs. C. & G. R. R. et al. 


November 13—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Maidens: ; 
21788—Arthur Bernier, doing business as E. Bernier & Son, et ® 
vs. C. & E. L. Ry. et al. 


November 13—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Gwynn: 
22569—Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22609—Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. C. & E. R. R. et al. 
22610—Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
22619—Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


November 13—San Francisco, Calif.—Director Mahaffie: tifcat 
Finance No. 7439—Application Great Northern Ry. for cer | te 
to construct a line of railroad in Klamath county, Ore. ame ® 
Siskiyou and Modoc counties, Calif. § for cet 
Finance No. 7440—Application of Western Pacific R. R. mene $ 
tificate authorizing the construction of a line of railroad ae 
point at or near Paxton or Keddie, Calif., to a point at or 
Lookout, Calif. . Ry. and 
Finance No. 7781—Joint Application of Great Northern at 
Western Pacific R. R. for certificate authorizing constructio oak 
or acquisition of a line of railroad from a point at or near 
out, Calif., to a point at or near Hambone, Calif. 

November 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: tal 
12798—Galveston Commercial Assn. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry, et ab 
20685—-Cooper Grocer Co. et al. vs. A. & N. R. R. R. et a. 
Fourth Section Application 13271. 

November 13—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Wilbur: 

22355—-F. M. Baldwin & Co. et al. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 

November 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
22518—Corray Bros. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. — 

November 14—Mineral Point, Wis.—Railroad Commission of been 5 
Finance No. 7 Application of Mineral Point & Nor vertical? 

under section 1 (18) of Interstate Commerce Act for 4 
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= | RIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE e e 
Sion FM Neanic ND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY Ship to Mexico 





Wires. MIATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
isk (°) are, STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY By Steamer 
0 el Can From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong — 
‘0: Hi) et to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
ag Gear aaa SS SS 
Dental Vern Sailing from | SS WASHINGTON | Go_DEN DRAGON | GRAYS HARBOR 
Cessity 4, _——— te ee ee ae 
ty ere 
nt Ry., Inc, by g ° 
Dec. 8 Dec. 20 
HW. eX Resid Gms 
(Omits) Jan. 1 
‘or authority ¢, 
aditiogas From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
7 Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
hes SSGOLDENKAURI| SS SEATTLE SS WISCONSIN NEW YORK TO 
} Nov. 27 ec. 7 ec. 
cans ota] 3 Dee. 2 Dec: 12 Des. €fa UIuzZ and 1 AMpICcOo 


Dec. 16 (Omits) Dec. 26 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Minn., on grain 





Jan. 9 Jan. 11 Jan. 13 
Jan. 16 (Omits) (Omits) 
ete., from Ohi d (Omits) (Omits) Jan. 19 P 
ace Seattle-Tacoma — ry —__ (Omits) Regular Service from New York 
ailings ev ys ther % . 
A ms Teele STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents to Progreso and Puerto Mexico 
Ys se 5.5. Co. " tie -_ ee -——-- 
en eanic a i i ion . ‘el. Davenport 2 
Co, et aly fi] “AMOS Market St., San Francisco, Cal New York AND Cusa Mat S. S. Co. 
S. F. Ry. ¢ Matson Navigation Company 
S. F. Ry, ¢ 215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. Tel. Davenport 2300 


Williams, Dimond & Co. 
Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 


WARD LINE 


Pier 13, E. R., Foot of Wall St. New York City 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


P (send yeni 
GREAT 


RS bd > FA, een, ; 
G2) > Steamship Service <Gra> 


Northern Ry 





of rates, fares 
e of Ohio). 


cola, Fla, de aN WYO. 
ty. et al. ’ 7 
ZALIFOR 


Three NEW liners 
under American flag 



















nber Co. et al 






















V. Ry. et al, 
. Ry. et al 








General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


largest built 





parts thereof, 
southwest. 







S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 





















blications, vs. 








& Son, et al 











Proposed Sailing Dates: 


. Eastbound from 
estbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 


pirginia . --. .Nov.16 Dec.28 California... Nov.23 Jan. 4 


ennsylvania Nov.30 Jan.11| Virginia..... Dec. 7 Jan.18 
California .. . Dec. 14 Jan. 25 ' Pennsylvania Dec. 21 Feb. 1 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Columbia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, British Honduras, and via trans- 
shipment at Cristobal to West Coast Ports of 


‘or certificat? 
Ore., and in 









R. for cer 
road from @ 
it at or neal 









raslien sn Jrom Los Angeles 2nd day following Mexico, Central and South America. 
r near ? : 
) ) "4" s For rates and other information address: 
mee || fonoma facific fine 
al, 


NTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y.C 



































(West 23rd St.) Tel, Ch ; 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

: : -Chelsea6760 Tel. i 433 California St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 

eres ay pee N. Michions Ave.” thang yy te ody el San Francisce, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
ao an Franeine! ublicLedger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- Leng Wharf, 140 S. Dearbern St., 

yf Wisconsi2 isco, 60 California St. merce Bldg. Boston, Mass. Chicage, Ill. 


Jorthern By Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 


a certificate 
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ORIENT IS 
SPEEDING UP! 


Customers in the Orient are doing 
business in the new tempo—they 
want their goods in a hurry. Meet 
this demand by shipping on ‘‘Presi- 
dent Liners’’ sailing every other 


Saturday from Seattle to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, HongKong and 
Manila, and arriving from the Orient 
every alternate Monday. 


To add to this schedule, six 10,000-ton 
express ‘‘cargo liners’’ maintain fre- 
quent, dependable service to and from 
Shanghai, Amoy, HongKong and Philip- 
pine Island Ports. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W. G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R. W. Bruce, Gen. Agt.- 
1714 Dime Bank Bidg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, III. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight . ~! 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 





MrINesN 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


From Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York 
Bi-Weekly or Fortnightly 


DIRECT TO 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 
FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East 
and British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINES 
Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 


Branch Offices 
Chicago, St. Leuis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Mobile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
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of public convenience _and necessity permitting 
its line in Iowa and LaFayette counties, Wis._ 
November 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
' 22465—Southern Coal Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. PA 
November 14—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Maidens: 
‘ 22565—Archer Daniels Midland Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et a) 


November 14—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Hill: 1 
* 22578—Chambers Seed Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, | PUER 


November 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: | BAI 
22616—Johnson Randall Industries vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


November 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1 Rail, ocean, ocean-rail, rail-ocean-rail, rates Dallas ¢ 
of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. (ang Cases hamler 
therewith). SES STOUpes 

November 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Watson: 

* Finance No. 7622—Application N. Y. & L. B. R. R. for authorit 
issue certain securities. Ority ty 

* Finance No. 7913—Application Pa. R. R. for authority to acy 
joint control of N. Y. & L. B. R. R. by purchase of capital Pay 

November 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: "7 

* Finance No. 7887—-Joint Application of Ohio Bell Telephone ¢, 
Wintersville Telephone Co. for a certificate that the ac nt 
by the former company of the properties of the latter aa 
will be of advantage to the persons to whom service :on 
rendered and in the public interest. $ to be 

* Finance No. 7914—Joint application of N. J. Bell Telephone Co, a» 
Middlesex Telephone Co. for a certificate that the acquisitin 
the former company of the properties of the latter company yi 
be of advantage to the persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. — 

November 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Haden: 

* 1. & S. 3376—Articles manufactured of brass, bronze, copper, eyp 
nickel and _ nickel silver from, to, and between points in New Fro 
land and Trunk Line territories. Bites 

November 15—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

22399 ‘os Sub. 1 and 2)—Cascade Timber Co. vs. Gt. Nor, R 3 
et al. " 

November 15—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Hill: 

* 21838—West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 

November 15—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bardwell: 

Fourth Section Application No. 179, filed by C. R. I. & P. Ry. an 
CR. L & &. PF. Ry. ch 

November 15—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Maidens: 

22446—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Assn. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. eta 

November 15—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

' 22334—-Cotton Trading Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

November 15—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Maidens: 

' 22525—Rates on fresh meats and packing house products, in car. 
loads, within state of lowa. 

November 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 

+ ies American Refractories Co. et al. vs. A. & ERR 
et al. 

November 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

21939—-Sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana and Illinois 
points to destinations in Illinois. 

21372—Ohio & Indiana Stone Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. etal 

1. & S. 3093—Sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana points 
to destinations in Illinois. 


November 15—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Wilbur: SE 
22603—Canada Packers, Ltd., vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
November 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bardwell: 
' 22243—Kansas City Cut Stone Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry., and HE. 
Byram, Mark W. Potter and Edw. J. Brundage, receivers, et al. 


November 16—Galesburg, Ill—Examiner Gwynn: 

22614—Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. eta 

November 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 

22618—R. A. Watson Orchards, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

November 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Fourth Section Application No. 13560 et al. : 
9702—Memphis-Southwestern Investigation. Rates between Missis 
sippi River points. 

November 18—Houston, Tex.—Railroad Commission of Texas, oF aij 
member thereof: 

* Finance No. 7770—Application San Antonio and Aransas Pass Ry 
for authority to construct an extension of branch line in Harts 
county, Tex. _ 

* Finance No. 7814—Application International-Great Northern Ry lot 
— to construct an extension of its line in Harris count, 

ex. 


November 18—Toledo, O.—Examiner Gwynn: : in Miche 
1. & S. 3372—Grain from Wabash Ry. stations to points in Mc 
igan and Ohio. 


November 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 





abandonmen J 






























































Finance No. 7747—Application Abilene & Southern Ry. for authority 
2 construct an extension of its line from Ballinger to San Ange" | 
ex. ‘0 
November 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Taylor: 


' 17287—American_ Window Glass Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry et 
- 20170—National Sash & Door Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. ~~ aa 
* 21209—Aalfs Paint & Glass Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. t® 


November 18—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Maidens: aia 

* 22527—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. @ T&S 

a a 1)—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. 7 B, 
. Ry. et al. 


November 18—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiner Wilbur: . R. et 2! 
22596 (and Sub. 1)—National Slag Co. et al. vs. A. C. RB. a 
22596 (Sub. 2)—National Slag Co. et al. vs. A. C. R. R. et 


November 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ; 1 
20693—Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. A. C. L. R. R. et #. 
21026—Carbon Limestone Co. vs. Penna. R. R. et al. r 
21159 (sub. 1)—Prendergast Lumber Co. vs. Un. Pac. R. * 


November 18—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Cheseldine: th Pacift 
1. & S. 3374—Woolen clothing from California and nor Lou 
Coast points to eastern destinations, transcontinental. — 


November 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: trolt 

Finance Nos. 5887 and 5558—Abandonment of branch line by Dé : 
& Mackinac Ry. : ability of X. Y 
Finance No. 7744—Assumption of obligation and liab! 

Cc. hm. B. 
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pANAMA MAIL 8.S.CO. 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct to 
PUERTO COLOMBIA, CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, 
BALBOA, PANAMA CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, 
ACAJUTLA, CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 


| With trans- -shipment service via Cristobal to all above 
American ports at DIFFERENTIAL RATES. 


Central 
| shipments also accepted for Punta Arenas, San Juan del 


| Sur, Amapala, San Jose de Guatemala, Acapulco and 
| Manzanillo, Mexico. 
Next Sailing from New York . . . . November 14 
ht ted beth West and Eastbound, frem New York 
ry yo —_ pons | ew Yo 


| 

| 

| Dearbern St., Guess: 
. tae Sq., New Yo Y. 


San Francisco and from California perts 


2 Pine Street, San Francisce, Cal. 
648 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ye oe — THE 49TH STATE — MO. 


Storers, Distributors 
Forwarders 
General Merchandise 


ae Fo 


SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST 
MARKET FROM DALLAS 
—THE CENTER! 


Dallas 


thwestern Headquarters to 
American Business—1,936 
national and sectional concerns 
maintain branches in Dallas. 


Write for Literature to: 


INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. 
1531 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Calmar Steamship Corporation 


CALMAR LINE—Coast-te-Coast—Via Panama Canal 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Voy. 
No. Ship Arrive Depart 


8 PENNMAR Sailed 
8 YORKMAR | Oct. 18 Oct. 22 
IMAR | Nov. 3 Nov. 7 
Nov.18 Nov. 22 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


San 


Nov. 12 Nov. 15 
Nov. 27 Nov.30 
Dec. 13 Dec. 16 
Dec. 28 Dec. 31 
Jan.12 Jan. 15 
Jan.27 Jan. 30 
Feb. 12 Feb. 15 


9 — 15 


Oct. 

Oct. 24 Oct. 30 
Nov. 9 Nov.15 
Nov. 24 Nov. 30 
Dec. 9 Dec. 15 
Dec. 24 Dec. 30 
Jan__9 Jan.15 


Portland 
Arrive— Depart 


Dec. 19 Dec. 20 
Jan. 3 Jan. 4 
Jan.18 Jan. 19 
Feb. 2 Feb. 3 
Feb. 18 Feb. 19 


Baltimore ye mam ooo Los 1 


Nov. 7 Nov. 10 7 Nov. 10 
Nov. 22 Nov.25 
Dec. 8 Dec. 11 
Dec. 23 Dec. 26 
Jan. 7 Jan. 10 
Jan. 22 Jan. 25 
Feb. 7 Feb. 10 
=—_—_—_—_——— 


Seattle 
Arrive— Depart 


Nov. 21 Nov. 23 
Dec. 6 Dec. 8 
Dec. 22 Dec. 24 
Jan. 6 Jan. 8 
Jan. 21 Jan. 23 
Feb. 5 Feb. 7 
Feb. 21 Feb. 23 


WE HAVE SPECIAL STOWAGE FEATURES; SECOND TO NONE; THAT 
ASSURES YOUR SHIPMENT ARRIVING IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION. 


For information regarding rates, etc., 


CALMAR STEAmONTT — 
Moore & McCormack, Gen. 
5 Broadway, New York, Ta! Diaby 6700 
Bourse Bidg., Phila, Pa., Tel. Lom Tor 
15 S$. Say. St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 


Cal. 6275-6-7 
Rookery Bidg., Chicago, I11., Tel. ~~ 7 
Union Trust Bidg., Cleveland 0., 


Cherry 479 
Oliver "Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa., Tel. At- 


lantic 4 
ATLANTIC COAST “_ 
hal 7, West Md. Ry., Port 


Coving 
Phitadelphla—Pier 27N., Reading Co. 


104 ings. 


ized types of 


insurance rates. 


liners. 


apply to nearest office: 


CALMAR STEAMSHIP CORP. 
Swayne & Hoyt, Agts. 


240 By ~ 
631. Comal Bidg., 


i 
otf ’ Bra, - Type Bidg., 


San Francisco, Tel. Daven- 
Los Angeles, Tel. Trin- 


Portiand, Ore., 


201, y Bs "Bide. Seattle, Tel. Elliott 6383 


PACIFIC COAST PIERS 
Los Angeles—230 B-Terminal Island 
Oakiand—Howard Terminal 
San Francisco—Pier No. 50 


Portiand—No. 


i—Oceanic Terminal 


Seattle—Atlantic Dock Terminal 


WORLD WIDE FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


BEVE EVE 


carriers. 


dling. Prompt forwarding. 


SHIPS. Frequent sail- 
Many special- 
Low 
Fast Mail 
Care and skill in han- 


These are some of the factors 
which enable us to render the 
shipper a service of unusual merit. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


A. C. carte, Vice-President. Betas Traffic 
No. 1 Broadway, New 


J. D. ROTH, W. T. M., 180 No. seinen Dies Chicago 
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November 18—Atlantic City, N. J.—Commissioner Campbell and Ex- 
aminer Howell: 

21095 (and consolidated cases)—Rates on newsprint paper, import 
and domestic, to points in Official and Southern Classification 
territory (adjourned hearing). 

1. & S. 3328—Paper, paper articles and winding cores between points 
in Canada and the United States (in so far as it covers territory 
within the scope of the general investigation, 21095, newsprint, 
paper). 

November 18—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

1. & S. 3355—Wharfage charges at Honolulu, Hawaii. 

November 18—Washington, D. C.—IExaminer Eddy: 

* Finance No. 7906—Application N. Y. C. R. R. for authority to ac- 
quire control of Sewell Valley R. R., Look & Lookout R. R. Co. 
and Greenbrier & Eastern R. R. by purchase of capital stock and 
to assume certain liabilities. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION WANTED—By expert traffic man in southeast or west 
with industry or railroad. Thorough knowledge rate construction, 
transit, etc; age thirty-five; now employed; technical training. Ad- 
dress H. A. T. 244, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT FORMS FREE—Folder with samples 
of straight and order bills of lading, tracers, claim forms, car record 
sheet, car order forms and many others. Speed up work, increase 
efficiency, insure accuracy. Write for your free copy now. The 
Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 South Mar- 
ket Street, Chicago, III. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER wants connection; industry or organiza- 
tion; eleven years’ exceptional experience, railroad, chamber of com- 
merce and industrial traffic managment; wide and favorable acquaint- 
ance C, F, A. railroad officials; thoroughly conversant with rate struc- 
tures, milling and grain transit privileges and procedure before com- 
missions. Also capable and successful in buying, selling and ex- 
ecutive work; resourceful and energetic; married; age thirty-four; 
in own business at present; prefer C. F. A. location, but will go 
anywhere for good opportunity; gilt-edge references mailed upon 
request, but prefer interview. Address Box 246, care Traffic World, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


for the warehousing and 
distribution of merchandise 
to Ulinois points. 


WAREHOUSES 


ILLINOIS 
peat, 


Do You Know ==«-«- 


(1) Rent teams and trucks? (2) Distribute pool cars? 
(3) Make daily deliveries to suburbs as well as 
to all parts of Chicago? 


JOS.STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


Established 1887 1020 South Canal Street, Chicago 


PITTSBURGHjDISTRIBUTION 


d dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5, Soe, 600 Pittsburgh ne District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and hauling, except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NEV ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 
we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 
erated for the particular service of the traffic manager 
by a speciali: organization that will handle orders as 
promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. 


The most centrally located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 2itGiile 


UNION CITY2;-0 WATERBURY 
BEACON FALLSQONAUGATUCK 
ANSONIA OOSEYMOUR 
SHELTONg'o OERBY 
DEVON é 4? ey NEW HAVEN 


BRIDGEPORT 
SOUTH NORWALK 


NEW YORK 
TO ALL POINTS SOUTH BOAT AND RAIL 


WILLIMANTIC @, 


suumes BOAT SERVICE 
BY OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS 


The Traffic World se 


LEONARD’S GUID; 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POsT 
Rates and Routing All in One Book 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. KR. Leonard & Co. 


Chicago's and Kansas City’s Most Modern Wanteenl 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE aid 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
iii: 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Raitroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarter; 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
@ Southern R. R. Siding. 25¢ Ins. Rate 


Virginia Bonded Warehouse Con. 
1709 East Cary Street 


Personal Attention to the reconsigning, tracing or 
expediting of your shipments through the Chicago 
terminal. 


THE WHITNEY COMPANY 


4750 Sheridan Road 
Telephene Longbeach 7115 


Chicago 


Get this informative 

booklet for your 

shipping department. 

2 reat angle 
ta, Wi 

trations and thar 


method of bracing 
carload, freight & 
many of 
ufactured _. 
It presents the 
hele story of Acme 
NIT-LOAD, 
yd how it Fay 
damage claims 14 
a many res 
economies. 


THIS BOOK 
FREE 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2840 ARCHER AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
Sa eWESTERY ft rom ‘pont os and Norwich, Conn- 
to Sou 


C. F.A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountait. 
° th and Southwest 

CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAL, 

Vid MALLORY and MORGAN S. 8. LINE 


pw’? JEWETT CITY 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., Pier 32 E. R., New York City, “Si” 





